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STANDS FOR PROBITY. 


The Lumberman’s Association of Chicago, which was 
known prior to 1890 as the Lumberman’s Exchange, is 
regarded as one of the most conservative commercial 
organizations in the country. It was founded in 1869, 
a period when the spirit of commercialism had not 
attained the supremacy in all the affairs of life that 
now marks it; a time when fraternity was not so often 
subordinated to mere money-getting; a time when the 
most flawless integrity was not an exceptional factor in 
the accumulation of wealth. The veteran lumbermen 
of today, who then stood with relation to the trade 
where those of the junior element are now, 
seemingly are never weary of relating to the 
younger generation who are so rapidly filling 
their places anecdotes of those sturdy, hon- 
orable lumber merchants like A. G. Van 
Schaick, A. A. Carpenter, John Mason Loomis, 
James H. Swan, Thomas Wilce, Anson A. 
Bigelow, Addison Ballard and a possible score 
of others whose names may be recalled by the 
older members of the trade, who were the 
founders and supporters of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange and its successor, the Lumbermen’s 
Association, in its formative stage. Their 
precepts and example have been as a guid- 
ing star to their successors, and it is to them 
that the members of the trade today are in- 
debted for the high esteem in which this 
body is held in the lumber world. 

As so many primary features of the lum- 
ber business have undergone complete trans- 
formation, so has the manner of transacting 
business been subjected to many alterations, 
but the Lumbermen’s Association has clung 
fast to its traditions of honesty and fairness 
rather than swerve from the pathway blazed 
by its founders. Methods, too, have changed. 
Some of them, it may be, that are common 
today were looked at askance by those of the 
old school, but from such the seal of its 
approval has been steadfastly withheld, and 
today the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago stands where it has ever stood—an expo- 
nent of right and justice under any and all 
circumstances. Mercenary considerations find 
no place in its construction of the rules gov- 
erning the purchase and sale of the chief indus- 
trial product of the northwest and the price- 
less heritage of an unstained record that its 
founders have left to us of the present day 
will be transmitted with equal fidelity to those 
of future generations who will be at the head 
of its affairs. 

In recent years an infusion of younger blood 
has not been without benefit to this sterling 
organization. Though its membership has de- 
ereased because of the retirement of many of the pil- 
lars of the trade from active business cares within the 
past few years, and the number of those eligible to 
membership has been cut down, yet nevertheless the 
association remains strong and vigorous, maintaining 
its organization intact and conforming with scrupulous 
zeal to the principles of its charter. With its continued 
accession of members of the third generation of lum- 
bermen, if so it may be called, it has undertaken the 
‘olution of several problems intimately associated with 
aeeeere of the local industry and from the way 

se subjects have been handled by those who have 

retired from office and are being taken up by those now 

oa its directory, a vista of great usefulness 
away into the coming years, 

To be the chief executive official of the Lumbermen’s 
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Association is an honor that may well adorn any lum- 
berman. The man on whom the office of president is 
bestowed, while modestly disclaiming any peculiar fit- 
ness for so important a position, may well rest assured 
that some qualities of leadership or capabilities of man- 
agement have been discovered in his composition by his 
confreres or he would not have been chosen to fill the 
office by a so discriminating membership. And when 
this dignity is conferred upon one of the so-called third 
generation, it must be that the person so selected has 
superior qualifications for the duties he is called upon 
to fulfill. That considerations akin to these actuated 
the members of the association last week in the choice 





VOJTA FRANK MASHEK, 
President of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


of Vojta Frank Mashek as their president is patent to 
all who know that gentleman, and to those who do not 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance—and so far as 
Chicago and thé adjacent territory is concerned they 
are few—we will advise them here and now that it is 
an oversight for which they should endeavor to make 
reparation at the earliest practicable opportunity. 

Mr. Mashek was born at Kewaunee, Wis., September 
12, 1867. His father, Vojta Mashek, is a native of 


Prague, Bohemia, and came to the United States in 
1860. As a student in the university at Prague the 
elder Mashek became imbued with the political agita- 
tion of that day in favor of free speech and a free press, 
which eulminated in the civil uprising of 1866. On 
aceount of the prominent part Mr. Mashek, senior, took 
in this movement he, with many other students, was 
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expelled in 1858 from the country. Among his class- 
mates similarly treated was the late Hon. Carl Jonas, 
of Racine, Wis., at one time lieutenant governor of 
Wisconsin and United States consul general at St. 
Petersburg. In 1860 on reaching this country from Lon- 
don, where he had spent two years in literary work, 
the elder Mashek went first to Racine, Wis., where he 
founded the Bohemian paper Slavie, a journal that 
is still prospering. Two years of hard work on this 
journal satisfied all of his literary yearnings; so he 
sold the paper and went into the then heart of the 
northern pine forests, locating at Kewaunee, Wis., 
engaging in the manufacture of cedar and where, by the 
way, he still retains large interests, though 
spending considerable time each year at his 
handsome country place near Redlands, Cal. 

Receiving his early education at Kewaunee 
and graduating there at the high school, young 
Mashek prepared for college at Markham Acad- 
emy, Milwaukee. At that time it was his 
intention to enter Harvard University, and 
while making up his mind on this point he 
tried the lumber business for a year in the 
employ of his father at Kewaunee. Ohanging 
his former intentions, in 1885 he entered Cor- 
nell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., taking the 
classical or literary course, and graduating in 
1889 with the degree of bachelor of arts. 

During his university career Mr. Mashek 
developed some of the latent talents that belong 
to every man; and while his course was of 
an absolutely literary character—and be it 
said his bent is still fully as much toward 
classical as toward commercial pursuits, in 
both of which he excels—an opportunity came 
to him in the way of business to show the sort 
of stuff he was made of. The college paper, 
the Cornell Era, edited and published by the 
students, had been a losing venture for a year 
or two previous to the time Mr. Mashek was 
elected by the undergraduates as its business 
manager. It had run behind $500 in the col- 
lege year of 1886-87, and he took hold of it 
in 1887-88. In that year the paper made 
$1,000, all of which was credited to his judi- 
cious management. During his third year he 
was elected member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society, an honor that is won invariably by 
merit; and in his senior year he was chosen 
class president, the greatest distinction that 
can be accorded a man during his college course. 
He also took no small interest in national pol- 
ities. Liberal in his political ideas as in other 
matters, he cordially espoused the cause of 
Grover Cleveland as a candidate for re-election 
in 1888 and was made president of the Cornell 
University Democratic Club in that memora- 
ble campaign. It is thus seen that even in 
the formative stage of the young man’s career, the 
preferment which has come to him in later life was 
strongly foreshadowed. 

It is often the case with a college bred man that after 
he’ completes his course of study he thinks there is 
nothing more for him to learn—that he is fully equipped 
to enter the lists in any profession or occupation. Not 
so with the subject of this sketch, as the sequel shows. 
He had had a taste of the lumber trade and believing 
that his inclinations ran in that direction, decided to 
learn the business. In looking about for an opening in 
lumber he came upon Joseph Miksak, of Chicago, who 
had formerly been yard superintendent for A. R. Gray, 
a one time leading wholesaler of this city, and later in 
the same capacity for the Ludington, Wells & Van 

(Continued on Page 41.) 
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The “Belts” of Our Fathers 


Were all right in their place. 
But—when you get right down 
to the bottom of the thing there 
is nothing like— 


MOLONEY’S BELTS 


for hard usage in saw mills, plan- 
ing mills, etc. 

They are made of the best stock 
by the best workmen and will 
give absolute satisfaction. 
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As we went to press prospects looked bright for the 
amendment of the Coleman lien law of Illinois in sub- 
stantial accordance with the suggestions of the Chicago 
material men. 

BLD DLD LLP LILI IIA 

The red cedar of the central south—the pencil cedar 
80 familiar to everyone—is attracting a great deal of 
attention nowadays. But there is comparatively little 
of it left to repay the researches of timber lookers 
and, under the influence of the pencil demand and the 
requirement for lumber, poles and posts, it is rapidly 
disappearing, 

PPP PALI LLP III 
"Scr LUMBERMAN has a number of times been asked 
It = specifications for making a lumberman to order. 
mows no royal road to mastership of the lumber 


business. It cannot be as quickly learned .as medicine 
or the law. The best teacher is Practical Experience. 
His school is open the year round with a hundred thou- 
sand branches scattered through all parts of the United 
States. 
PAPA 
To drive carpet tacks with a sledge hammer, to haul 
a baby carriage with a draft horse, to pile stove wood 
with a steam derrick would be admitted to be wastes 
of money and force, but some saw mill men have been 
doing something equivalent for years and few of them 
have thought of it. To put a great 14-inch band mill 
with its equipments of heavy carriage and other acces- 
sory machinery at work cutting up logs that will run 
only from 5 to 10 inches in diameter is somewhat 
analogous to the above instances of waste of power. 
Of course if there be but one cutting machine in the 
mill it must be heavy enough to do whatever work will 
regularly come to it, but any large mill which has 
any considerable quantity of small timber can save 
money by sorting the logs and equipping part of the 
plant especially for its manufacture. 
PAPA 
Lake Erie lumbermen are still claiming a rate of $2 
from Lake Superior, while Duluth reports shipments 
made at $2.50. 
PPA PPP LLL LI LL 
On Tuesday of this week a yellow pine concern 
invoiced out 2,000,000 feet of lumber, orders for which 
came in the mails of Monday. A number of institu- 
tions manufacturing and handling yellow pine have 
broken all shipping records recently. Orders are being 
turned down freely. On the one hand buyers are 
worried as to supplies and on the other shippers as 
to how they can fill with reasonable promptness orders 
already taken. Under such conditions it is not strange 
that a good many lists are out quoting figures higher 
than those of the official list. 
PAPAL III 
A correspondent states that the LUMBERMAN was mis- 
taken in saying that redwood shingles will not stain 
the water running from roofs of which they form 
the covering, but that on the contrary they stain it 
badly, making this a serious objection in some local- 
ities. Nevertheless, others who are familiar with the 
shingle say that they have not noted this difficulty, 
and inasmuch as redwood is one of the favored tank 
materials it would seem that the objection cannot be 
a serious one, 
e——rererererrerrer—rr—rr—w 


Recent sales of yellow pine timber indicate that stump- 
age values in reasonably favorable localities have 
attained the $2 mark. 





An act of the Minnesota state legislature, approved 
by the governor April 10, known as “Senate File No. 
113,” and entitled “An act preventing and restraining 
operations of pools, trusts and conspiracies,” on its 
face interferes with trade agreements intended to con- 
fine business within legitimate trade channels. Capa- 
ble attorneys declare their belief that the act is uncon- 
stitutional, but it will be the law until the supreme 
court of the state passes upon it. The law is presented 
in another department of this issue of the LUMBERMAN. 

rrororroreorrer—nr—re—r—~"—~"" 

Saw mill operators are making up their minds that 
in some cases manual labor is cheaper than machinery 
and that the use of mechanical appliances has some- 
times been carried too far. There is such a thing as 
having so much and so expensive machinery to do a little 
work that the saving in one direction is more than 
offset by increased cost in another. 

OP BPD DD DD DDD DD 

There is no lack of water in the poplar districts just 
at present and the problem is not how to get the logs 
to the mills but how to keep them from going by the 


mills. 
a i i ee eel 


The phenomenal increase in bank clearings which has 
characterized this season still continues. The total 
clearings for the United States for the week ending April 
18 were $3,047,934,602, a gain of 76.6 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year and a 
gain of about 20 percent as compared with the previous 
week of this year. It is stated by Bradstreet’s that the 
clearings for last week were more than 15 percent greater 
than the largest weekly total ever before reported and 
that a week’s clearing nowadays almost equals a month’s 
clearings of the depressed years of 1894 and 1895. The 
enormous increase is, of course, due to the tremendous 
speculation in stocks which has been going on, but nev- 
ertheless the totals outside of New York have shown 


a good increase, being 3 percent larger last week than 
for the corresponding week of 1900. 
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Fourteen dollars for logs and less than that for 
lumber at the mills does not present a very encour- 
aging combination but it is what the spruce manu- 
facturers of Maine have to face, and were it not for 
the overrun in the manufacture they would be in 
sorry plight. As it is an advance in the price of 
lumber seems inevitable, for the price of logs for the 
season’s run has in most cases already been fixed at 
prices never equaled until a year ago. 

{ 


POO" 


The formal dedication of the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo will occur on May 20 and Director-General 
W. I. Buchanan expresses his hope amd belief that by 
that date everything will be in reasonably good order. 
The exposition builders have recently labored under 
great disadvantages as to part of their work. The 
weather for the last six weeks has .been so inclement 
that it has greatly interfered with what should have 
been normal progress in all outside work and will be 
especially felt in the landscape gardening department 
and the building of roadways, but everything is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. A thorough organization 
is in charge of the work and a few weeks of good weather 
will make everything complete. It may be noted that 
all those who visit the exposition grounds express the 
greatest surprise at the magnitude of the project, its 
beauty and the stage of completion at which it has ar- 
rived. The Pan-American Expositionr of 1901 is to be 
a great affair. 





THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 


The extent and steadiness of the consumptive demand 
for lumber, and consequently of the current movement, 
are surprising considering the weather conditions under 
which the trade has been conducted for the last several 
weeks. Seldom has there been so prolonged a period at 
this season when outdoor work of all sorts was made 
difficult or impossible and when general business was 
so affected by the weather, and yet lumber has moved 
through it all in approximately the normal volume and 
no weakness has been developed in prices. Perhaps a 
plausible explanation for this fact lies in the way in 
which the supply of lumber is affected by unseasonable 
and severe weather. 

White pine mills as a general rule can be operated 
independently of weather conditions. Most of them are 
supplied with logs by the rivers upon which they are 
located and large quantities are in boom at the mills. 
The only interference with operations comes perhaps 
from extremely heavy snow and rain storms which may 
hinder piling. In yellow pine and some other woods, 
on the other hand, the mill supply comes almost direct 
from the woods, with reservations small if any. The 
result is that a week or two of extremely bad weather 
will avail to shut down the mills. 

The point of the matter is this, that in the woods 
which are not affected by weather, as far as product is 
concerned, prices are strong and prospects such that no 
decline is anticipated. | White pine is in this condition. 
The only fear of the producers is that they will not get 
enough lumber to meet the demand at present prices or 
even at better ones. On the other hand yellow pine, 
in which overproduction is possible if consumption should 
be lessened, is affected as to its output by bad weather 
conditions, so that the one influence balances the other. 

The agricultural demand for lumber has been lighter 
within the last few weeks owing to bad weather and the 
delay in beginning the spring work on the farms, which 
has made the farmers too busy to think about lumber. 
But while this has been going on the yellow pine product 
has been restricted by the same conditions which restrict 
the demand. 

We find, therefore, no actual change in the market 
situation unless it be an increase in strength. The white 
pine operators are seriously talking about a further 
moderate advance in their price list. Hemlock is coming 
up in value and the market is steadying, so that an 
actual advance is seen, though it is not likely that there 
will be an early advance in the lists. In yellow pine 
prices constantly show a hardening tendency with de- 
mand of all sorts excellent for the season. 

We have spoken above of the two or three leading 
woods in the central markets of the country. The minor 
building woods are all in as good condition, or even 
better. Poplar is gaining in strength; cypress is fully 
holding its own; in eastern spruce the prices for logs 
which are being freely paid by the mill men as a basis 
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for their season’s operations will absolutely necessitate 
an advance in the average selling price; and so we find 
a condition of strength which is almost without prece- 
dent, based upon a balance of supply and demand or 
rather an apparent excess of demand, present and 
prospective, as compared with the supply. 

The general industries are also consuming large 
amounts of lumber though the movement is not char- 
acterized by much snap. In some sections there is still 
an inclination to buy from hand to mouth for factory 
use, but on the whole the situation in that respect has 
decidedly improved. 


AS TO SOUTHERN PINE. 


A matter of surprise to lumber buyers, and to southern 
mill men themselves, for that matter, is the continued 
strength of the yellow pine market. “It has been the pre- 
diction by some that prices would shortly drop as the 
result of a lessened demand and the probability of over- 
production. But notwithstanding the heavy trade of the 
last four months there seems to be no lessening in the 
requirements, except locally, in some of the agricultural 
sections where the weather has interfered with consump 
tion or where the farmers have been too busy to use lum 
ber. The aggregate of shipments from the mills is as 
large as at any previous time this year, even if in some 
cases the demand is less insistent. 

What slackness there may be in some sections is off=et 
by the growing breadth and strength of the general de- 
mand. ‘The cities are waking up and buying heavily. 
The industries have got to a point where they must buy 
more freely than a few months ago, and the railroads 
have reached the season when track extensions and im- 
provements are in order. The result is a requirement 
for yellow pine that is fully up to the capacity of the 
mills, giving little or no chance to increase stocks, which 
are at altogether too low a point for good merchandising, 
and encouraging the producers to insist on at least the 
official list and in many cases to demand a bonus with 
the orders. 

Not all producing sections share equally in these con- 
ditions but in none is there any particular complaint. 
Consumption of lumber for building operations in the 
east is beginning and eastern factories are also buying a 
little more freely, so that the mills of the North Carolina 
pine district and of the south Atlantic coast are well sup- 
plied with orders. 

It is constantly becoming easier to sell yellow pine in 
the cities. Those who make a specialty of that class of 
business report a good volume of sales with less disposi- 
tion on the part of the buyers to hammer down prices 
than was observed a short time ago. Even Chicago, 
which is always one of the poorest markets in the coun- 
try as far as prices are concerned, owing to its being 
open territory and a dumping place for surplus stocks, 
is showing a better tone. 

What little dullness there has been in a few sections 
has been offset by the handicap under which many of 
the mills have worked for several weeks past. Rains 
and consequent boggy woods have hindered operations 
in a degree probably sufficient to make amends for the 
effect of snows and rains in the north. If the yellow 
pine men can hold their position for the next sixty days 
there is no apparent reason why it should not be main- 
tained through the balance of the season. There is the 
more hope of being able to do so because of their con- 
servative attitude on prices thus far. They show little 
disposition to crowd up values recklessly, but rather 
are disposed to allow the consumption of the year to 
get a good start and to maintain it by conservative 
price action, advancing quotations by slow degrees if 
at all. This is a wise policy which has given good re- 
sults so far this year ‘and if continued will probably 
result in a large total volume of business for the year 
and satisfactory results from a profit standpoint. 


DOOR MATERIALS OF THE FUTURE. 


A Wisconsin manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, 
who is a man of middle age, remarked the other day that 
he expected never to be obliged to substitute any other 
material for white pine, but that even the dwindling 
supply would suffice to run his factory and other factories 
located in the same general section for the rest of his 
lifetime. 

This anticipation is probably founded on a sound view 
of the situation. White pine is the favorite material 
for the manufacture of sash and doors, and it will con- 
tinue to be as long as it is obtainable at any reasonable 
price; and doubtless those factories nearest to the source 
of supply and which make a specialty of stock goods, to 
which white pine is peculiarly adapted, will have the 
call on what supply may remain, others adopting other 
woods and leaving the white pine to those who can best 
afford to pay the price for it. 

It is not to be assumed that the price of white pine 
factory stock will advance indefinitely. It seems prob- 
able that the price is already: approaching the point at 
which it will remain with little change until other woods 
which are possible substitutes shall advance to a much 
higher point than they are now, and it is not likely that 
any scarcity in yellow pine sugar pine, redwood, cypress 
ete. will be seen for a generation. But with the advancing 
price and decreasing supply of white pine shop lumber 
there will be a decrease in the number of plants using it 
as their principal material, and an increase in the num- 
ber and product of those who use substitutes. Indeed 
this process has been going on for years, encouraged by 
the growing wealth and changing taste of the community 

which demand a variety of woods and are no longer con- 
tent with the one material. i 

Yellow pine has for years been an extremely important 








material. In the better class of business houses and 
residences the finer hardwoods have found place, but even 
the ordinary home builder now demands variety and 
insists on having stock sizes and makes of sash and 
doors and trim supplemented by something which gives 
his house individuality. This change will continue, stim- 
ulated and largely met by the necessity of finding substi- 
tutes for the great northern wood. 

Even in the manufacture of ordinary goods this sub- 
stitution must take place. Already there is developing 
in the south a sash and door interest based upon cypress. 
Yellow pine is an important factor and woods which were 
little regarded a few years ago are now finding some 
place. For example, a northwestern door factory is cov- 
ering its built-up doors with soft elm, with results that 
from an artistic standpoint at least are highly satis- 
factory. 

On the Pacific coast the sash and door product is of 
redwood, sugar pine, California white pine, fir, spruce 
and red cedar. Many of the old factories of the east are 
experimenting with these woods in the effort to determine 
what of them will take the place of white pine. Of these, 
spruce and red cedar are found in limited quantities; fir, 
while if carefully selected it makes an excellent and 
handsome door, has certain defects which make it less 
desirable than on its face it might seem to be, and 
furthermore it will be to the trade of the west and north 
the great rival of longleaf yellow pine for flooring and 
all uses where strength—to say nothing about size—is 
desired and so will naturally go to other than factory 
use. 

There remain, therefore, sugar pine, California white 
pine—more familiarly known as mountain yellow pine— 
and redwood, All are good woods though the California 
white pine will for many years find a formidable rival 
in the shortleaf yellow pine of the south. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Pacific coast woods that will first 
find their way into eastern factories in large quantities 
will be sugar pine and redwood. Of the eastern woods, 
aside from those mentioned, the most important factory 
material will probably be cypress. It is well adapted 
to factory use and will not be needed for many of the 
purposes to which it is now put. 

Looking ahead therefore for, say, ten or fifteen years, 
we will probably see the sash and door trade using as 
its chief materials the various woods about as follows: 
The factories of Wisconsin and Minnesota will still use 
white pine, those along the Mississippi river as far as 
St. Louis, and in that city as well, together with 
the western cities, will use yellow pine, cypress, sugar 
pine and redwood. The factories of Chicago and the 
Chicago district will present a mixed output and use 
every available material. The factories of the east will 
depend mainly upon southern pine and cypress, while 
all of them will use the various available hardwoods 
in increasing proportion. 


GROWING DEMAND AND ITS SUPPLY. 


Illustrating the magnitude of the lumber demand of 
the present time, and the ways in which it is being met, 
it may be said that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois rail- 
road, but one of a dozen or more roads reaching Chicago 
from lumber districts and with which lumber is ar im- 
portant commodity, is hauling into Chicago at the pres- 
ent time about 5,000 cars of forest products a month. 
This is an enormous traffic for a road whose own lines 
lie exclusively in the supposed-to-be cut over sections 
of Indiana and Illinois and which but for its local busi- 
ness has to depend upon its connections for its lumber 
traffic. But it is a far-sighted and enterprising little 
road, though only about 650 miles in total length. 

Last year it built a branch fifty miles long from its 
line through southern Illinois to Joppa, on the Ohio 
river, fifteen miles or so below Paducah. That is a stub 
line which runs slap into the Ohio river with no cor. 
nection but the river, and yet it has paid from the start, 
furnishing a traffic altogether larger in proportion to 
the investment than is the case with most roads. The 
traflic which it gets from Joppa is that transferred to 
it from the river and largely, as far as forest products 
are concerned, that coming out of the Temnessee and 
Cumberland rivers. Some have been inclined to doubt 
that these old lumber producing streams will continue 
long to supply any considerable amount of traffic, but 
while the best of the timber has largely been cut away, 
there is an enormous residue which will yield a hand- 
some amount of busimess for many years to come. There 
will be staves and heading, ties and a thousand and one 
things which will yield a freight revenue for genera- 
tions. 

It has been found by experience that the second crop 
of forest products of a timbered section is more impor- 
tant in quantity amd market value than the first, and 
so as demand increases and becomes more varied it some- 
how is met, to the profit of capitalists and workmen, 
whether concerned with the raw material, production or 
transportation. 


SCIENCE VS. PRACTICE. 


There is in another department in this issue of the 
LLUMBERMAN a communication from one who signs him- 
self “Auger” which is worth reading by two classes 
of people; one composed of the forestry sharps, the for- 
estry experts and the theorists in forestry matters, 
and the other of practical lumbermen who have some 
interest. in forestry questions, even though that inter- 
est be of a cynical character. 

We faney that either party is apt to misunderstand 
it. On the face of it, it would appear that the writer 
is speaking very slightingly and in tones of delicate sar- 
casm. of the scientific forester; he who has studied the 
subject in the books and in the school. But the scien- 











tific forester, or rather the forester of the schools, should 
not be too much cast down, nor should the lumberman 
who, inasfar as he “knows” his business is necessarily 
scientific, be unduly elated. 

We imagine that there is to be inferred from these 
“confessions” a suggestion that neither are really sej- 
entific as to the whole subject. The practical lumber. 
man who knows how to cut down trees and get the logs 
into the mill may know very little about some important 
things that may be learned in the schools, while the 
school trained forester might make sorry work of try. 
ing to carry his theories into practice. The combination 
of the two is needed, and it is a cheering indication 
that a marr of so-called scientific requirements is adding 
thereto the practical knowledge which can be secure 
only by experience in the forests. 





MEANING OF “BOARD MEASURE.” 


There is one questior in connection with the lumber 
business that repeatedly and continually comes up for 
answer—as to the exact meaning and application of the 
term “board measure.” 

A recent inquiry is as follows: “In order to settle 
a controversy here, will you please advise the writer how 
many feet ‘board measure’ there are in fifteen pieces 
one-half inch thick, six inches wide and four feet long? 
According to your hand book of 1891 it would seem that 
they contain thirty feet ‘board measure,’ but the writer 
contends that there is actually but fifteen feet ‘board 
measure.’ ” 

This letter is from a gentleman connected with a large 
export concern of the east, and possibly from his asso- 
ciation with the foreign trade he has become slightly 
confused im regard to the meaning of the term “board 
measure,” which is, in fact, an arbitrary one and does 
not follow throughout a consistent course. 

The American system of “board measure,” which has 
no exact counterpart elsewhere that we are aware of, 
takes as its unit of measurement what may be called the 
“board foot”—that is to say, the equivalent of a piece 
12 inches square and 1 inch thick, or 144 cubic inches. 
If that were all there is to it the matter would be 
— but the very expression, “board measure,” carries 
with it the fact that actual conterts is by board meas- 
ure computed only on stuff one inch or more in thick- 
ness, and that the unit is dropped or modified on thick- 
nesses less than one inch, so that on such thicknesses 
the superficial contents instead of cubic cortents is 
taken in feet. Thus we often hear thin stuff spoken 
of as containing so many feet—say 30—“board meas- 
ure,” and a less amount—say 15 feet—‘actual con- 
tents.” 

It must be remembered that “board measure” does 
not necessarily give the cubic contents of timber ex- 
pressed im units containing 144 cubic inches. It does 
where the stuff is one inch or more in thickness, but 
below that thickness it does not. This exception forms 
a necessary and integral part of that arbitrary system 
of timber and lumber measurement called “board meas- 
ure. 





WEIGH BEFORE SHIPPING. 


Practically all the difficulties arising between shippers 
of commodities and the railroads as to weights, and 
consequently the cost of transportation, arise from error, 
with the roads naturally disposed to have the benefit of 
the error on their side. 

The railroads mark the empty weight of cars, weigh 
the loaded cars at convenient points on track scales, 
have weighing bureaus to look after the matter of 
weighing, pay considerable attention to the dicta of busi- 
ness men’s associations as to the ordinary weights of 
standard commodities and in general do what to them 
doubtless seems reasonable. Certainly no one will accuse 
the railroads of deliberately planning to defraud their 
customers. : 

But the advantage is all with the roads. The car 
seldom weighs as little at any time thereafter as it does 
when new out of the shops, when it is clean and dry. 
Thereafter it accumulates weight, so to speak, and not 
infrequently from dirt and moisture an unloaded car 
may weigh a thousand pounds more than it is marked. 
Additions to the car in the shape of repairs etc. usually 
add to its weight. 

Again it may when loaded be covered with snow and 
ice, or if it be a flat its contents may be soaked by a rain. 
Then also the weighers seldom make an error in favor 
of the customer and against the road. The fast and off- 
hand way in which cars are weighed does not allow of a 
= result and of course it is better to be on the safe 
side. 

If a standard weight be adopted, as is sometimes done 
in connection with lumber, the roads, which have the 
final decision, are not likely to decide against them- 
selves; so that while the lumberman may adopt a scale 
of weights a little below the average the final weights 
accepted by the roads are as much above it. 

Nevertheless the railroads are always open to reason 
and will not neglect a demonstrated fact. Therefore 
some ones make money by actually weighir their 
goods before shipment and doing it in such aw that 
the results will command the respect of the roa Just 

as an example may be taken a case which was see in an 
Oshkosh sash and door factory not long ago. T re om 
the shipping floor, convenient to the loading pl..form, 
was installed a few months ago as fine a platform scales 
as could be purchased. It is larg enough to take on the 
ordinary factory truck loaded with goods and will get the 
weight to a pound. All goods shipped from this factory 
pass over this scale and the actual weight is religiously 
recorded, so that the shipper knows to a pound the 
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weight of every car load or part of the car load that 
goes out. He is in position to correct the railroad bills 
with assurance. His system is so perfect and method- 
ieally correct, which fact is demonstrable to the rail- 
roads, that when he makes claims on account of over- 
weight they are at once aHowed. He has in.a number of 
instances saved more than a thousand pounds of over- 
charges since putting in his scale, which has almost 
paid for itself, besides reducing the friction in doing 
business with the roads, 

This plan of ascertaining weights should be adopted 
wherever it is practicable, and it is practicable in many 
lumber establishments and perhaps in most of them. It 
certainly can be adopted in every sash and door factory 
and every planing mill where material goes out on trucks 
to a loading platform. Saw mills or wholesale yards 
shipping carload lots of lumber may not be able to 
weigh the stuff in small lots, but every good sized mill 
should have a track scale on which all cars going out 
should be weighed and, if possible, the car weights be 
taken before loading. Weighing could and would be done 
more carefully than is ordinarily the case with the 
railroads, and the lumbermen would have a check on 
their freight bills that is otherwise not possible. The 
railroads would of course not formally accept weights 
thus obtained, but there is every reason to believe that 
they would give them much credit in settling claims. A 
weighing plant suitable to the business will almost every- 
where pay for itself in a year, to say nothing about the 
satisfaction it is to have a positive check on freight 
bis. 





FUTURE USE OF CYPRESS. 


Outside of the strictly hardwoods, twenty years ago 
the only two house finishing woods in the country of 
recognized position were white pine and poplar. The 
latter has for a great many years been a favorite ma- 
terial im certain sections. The old-time sash and door 
companies of Indianapolis and other poplar belt centers 
used more poplar in their goods than anything else, and 
through quite a wide area that sterling material has 
always been in favor. But both white pine and poplar 
are getting scarce and no substitutes are in order. 

Probably no all around substitute for white pine will 
ever be discovered, for that wood has a range of uses to 
which no other is exactly adapted, but in house finish- 
ing cypress seems to, be coming into favor in the place 
of white pine and to have established itself in that po- 
sition in a way which cannot be shaken. It has also 
gotten into yard stocks, railroad materials, ties, shingles 
and a great number of miscellaneous uses, but it seems 
probable that in view of the naturally limited supply 
it will hereafter be more and more confined to those 
to which it is especially adapted. 

There is no justification for shipping cypress 500 miles 
to fill common lumber uses. The common and cull pro- 
duct find an adequate market at home, but as a factory 
material it will increase im favor all over the country. 
The result will be, as has been seen in the past two or 
three years, that prices will be maintained more evenly 
than on any other class of product, except perhaps the 
upper grades im white pine and poplar, though good 
times and bad. 

It is a long step from factory stock to railroad ties, 
and yet it is one that is taken by cypress. It is in de- 
mand for ties simply because mo other wood available 
in the swamp country is as durable, and consequently 
the railroads can afford to pay a higher price for it than 
would otherwise be warranted. Another use which will 
maintain the value of cypress lumber and logs is that 
for shingles. There is no competitive shingle material 


within 500 miles of the center of cypress production;+ 


and there is an immense territory for which it is the 
only available native supply, for yellow pine shingles, 
while occasionally sold, are not in much favor. ‘These 
three uses seem likely to monopolize the larger share 
of cypress, added to which are some other important 
though minor ones, such as the demand for tank con- 
struction, car siding, greenhouse building, ete. 


“ore 


ELECTRIC RAILROAD DEMANDS. 


No one who has watched the development of the last 
few years can doubt that a wonderfully important 
factor in this country is to be the suburban and country 
electric railway. Beginning in the cities the electric lines 
have reached out into the country, and in many cases 
have deserted the cities entirely and have built from 
one town to another, and it will not be many years 
before the older parts of the country, those supporting a 
reasonably dense population, equivalent perhaps to one 
family to a quarter section, will be gridironed with these 
modern passenger and freight carriers. Freight carriers 
they are bound to be, connecting the steam roads with the 
Bitte cross road villages, and even with the individual 
arms, 
. Whereas a few years ago such roads were unknown, 
: we their mileage is to be reckoned in the thousands and 

ey will be rivals of the steam railroad for purely local 
baa traffic while serving as valuable feeders for 

a ing and to a certain extent the passenger business. 
the ze ettic line is a developer in a small way just as 
ond re roads have been developers in a large way, 
the . country sections through which they run are 

But f far more than the cost of their construction. 
cine tt is development which is going on at so rapid a 
ate Falses some serious questions. One is as to the 

“ym necessary for building these lines. Millions of 

pase going into these lines to support the wires. 
long ae chiefly short poles, twenty-five to thirty feet 
tele : 80 can be procured more readily than the great 

“graph line poles, but still they are wanted in such 





quantities that it is already difficult and promises soon 
to be impossible to meet the requirement from the supply 
now in sight. Cedar is by far the best pole in point of 
durability, but it is coming to be the belief of those who 
watch the situation that from now on substitutes have 
got to be employed regardless of their merits. Sap pine 
and cypress poles that will rot out in six or eight years 
must take the place of the cedars which are good for 
from fifteen to twenty years. Therefore the drain on 
the resources of the country will be greater in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

After the cheap sap poles will come those made of 
steel, and it seems likely that as fast as conditions will 
warrant the electric lines of the country will be strung 
from iron or steel poles preferably set between the 
tracks so that short arms will carry the trolley wires, 
thus doing away with the stretchers which now are 
quite an item in the cost of construction. 

But even with all possible cheapening of iron or steel 
poles, and with improvements in construction, wood will 
be used as long as it is to be had at anything like present 
prices or probably double them, and this fact should 
suggest to timber owners that they need not be in a 
hurry to realize on their pole timber. If they do not sell 
it this year they will find a stronger market next, and 
probably for a decade to come the advance in prices of 
poles will be such as to pay a good interest on the invest- 
ment. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


It has been the unexpected that has happened during 
the past few days in the anthracite trade. Buying has 
been quite brisk for April, not to cover immediate needs, 
which are small, but for a fraction of next winter’s 
requirements. ‘The little 10-cent advance, to take effect 
May 1, according to program, did it. It is not meant 
to be understood that there has been anything phenom- 
enal about this April buying. There has been no tre- 
mendous rush to get in under cover before the tiny rise. 
But comparisons are made with the normal April busi- 
ness, the month being one of the lightest of the year 
in the anthracite trade. The volume of business during 
the closing days of the month has been more than enough 
to tax the shipping facilities of the sellers. Nearly a 
week ago one or two of the shippers quit accepting 
orders for April shipment, and before this shall appear 
in print it will doubtless be impossible for any buyer 
to procure a large lot of coal at current quotations; 
even the carload lot may be in doubt. Provision had 
not been made in the west for a heavy movement. In 
the northwest April prices scarcely have a meaning, for 
there are no stocks to speak of at Lake Superior ports 
and Milwaukee is in no better position. What little 
buying there has been in the northwest has come mainly 
to Chicago. Rail receipts here have been held down 
pretty well, for no big demand had been anticipated. 

Trade has been relatively better east than west and 
it is almost entirely in territory east of Chicago that 
the activity noted has appeared. Throughout Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan there has been enough inquiry fully 
to absorb available stocks and even more. Before the 
end of last week it became necessory for shippers reach- 
ing that region to accept orders conditionally. They 
agreed to ship the coal if possible, or as much of it as 
possible. With the engineers’ strike and the ice in 
St. Clair river the opening of navigation this year will 
be late, and scant receipts of anthracite at upper lake 
ports are to be looked for in the nearby weeks from all 
indications. A number of boats have long been loaded 
below, waiting for the word to go, and the delay may 
make the May tonnage moved quite small. 

There is no change in the strong situation regarding 
prices. All the chief producing companies are holding 
steadily to their announced quotations, and they are 
gradually removing the conditions surrounding the trade 
which in the past have made for elastic prices. There 
are in the mining regions a few small independent oper- 
ators whose output cannot be regulated. They have per- 
petual or lomg time contracts with the railroad com- 
panies which give them the power to mine and sell 
coal at their own figures. It is possible that this inde- 
pendent coal may give an element of uncertainty to the 
fringe of prices, but there is not enough coal that can 
thus be thrown upon the market to make any impres- 
sion, if the chief producers hold to their present plans. 
The independents may through their representatives 
issue circulars at variance with others, but the delivery 
c: coal will be another matter. Whether the middle 
man is to be wholly obliterated in the trade is a live 
question. At present he has no enviable standing with 
the anthracite producer. Conditions may soften with 
the flight of time, but respecting that proposition there 
is a variety of opinions. So far as outlined, the policy 
is to ignore the middleman. Whether this is for the 
purpose of making more plastic his heretofore unre- 
strained selling methods, or whether the keen line of 
absolute impartiality is to cut permanently along pres- 
ent channels remains to be seen. The machine is now 
tightly geared and is cutting sharply into precedent. 

Bituminous coal shows little change from late condi- 
tions. Perhaps the bustle of steam coal buying is not 
quite so marked. There has been a heavy volume of 
coal thus placed within the past month, larger than 
any one individual knows, for the buying and selling 
have been quite extended. There are necessarily many 
contracts yet open, for the old ones will not expire for 
weeks or months yet, the trade last season having 
dragged slowly through several months, because of 
prices unsatisfactory to the users. But lately there has 
been a freedom about the trade that has resulted in 
piling up-contracts good and strong in the safes of pro- 
ducing companies. The activity is slowly easing, because 
the territory has been pretty well covered. The under- 
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tone of the market is firmer, though there is as yet no 

appreciable difference in actual figures. Among possi- 

bly a third of the producers, those who have not joined 

in the lively race for orders, there is the predominant 

belief that it is policy to wait, and they are waiting. - 
As long as their present views are held the market must 

have this strong undertone, for the remaining operators 

are now pretty deeply involved in obligations. How- 

ever, the prevailing scale of prices is not up to the level 

of a year ago. 

A little talk may easily be overheard among coal men 
about car scarcity. Remarks are made on the subject 
in the most cool and careless manner, for the shoe 
pinches nowhere. The subject is treated wholly imper- 
sonally and receives its present attention from the fact 
that it is one of the stock subjects, sometimes innocuous, 
again hurtful in the extreme, but now the former. These 
are balmy days for the coal producer where his men 
are working without friction—and the labor trouble is 
mostly out of the way. Business glides along smoothly. 
Few if any mines are running up to their capabilities 
and half time is about the present rate of activity. With 
the dull season before the trade, there is no motive for 
trying to accumulate coal and production is limited to 
actual needs. Consequently the hoodoo of surplus does 
not weigh like a nightmare upon unfortunate holders. 
This idyllic condition will last until some new elements 
appear upon the scene to modify or revolutionize. The 
car shortage question has potentialities of distress 
within it which may ripen or vaporize, no one knows 
which, The lake trade has not yet made demands upon 
rolling stock and construction work on the railroads, 
another source of ravishment upon coal car equipment, 
has not assumed proportions of impressive magnitude. 





LETTER WRITING AS A FINE ART. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on many occasions 
called attention to the importance to anyone doing busi- 
ness of any sort by mail of a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of the art of letter writing. Many a man with a 
most charming personality and who could do business 
in a most successful manner face to face with his cus- 
tomer is the author of letters which are cold and formal 
in tone, which make a disagreeable impression upon 
the recipient and which in many instances defeat the 
emds which are sought to be attained. 

Again, many a person who is capable of writing a 
most charming and effective business letter when he 
sets himself to the task has no system in taking care of 
his correspondence, and is often the loser by the letter 
which he did not write at the time when it should have 
been written. 

Even among successful correspondents there are many 
shades and varieties. A somewhat amusing and cer- 
tainly an interesting example of versatility in this direc- 
tion is shown in the foliowing series of letters. ‘they are 
culled from some recent letters of George B. Maegley, 
of Kansas City, Mo., recently from one of his mill con- 
nections. The first is obviously a reply to a complaint 
received from Mr. Maegley regarding deliveries: 

We have no more control over the railroads than the aver- 
age man has over his wife’s mother, and why that car was 
sent by another route would form the basis of a modern 
detective story. The railroad agent here does the routing, 
and in a former case that I was brash enough to inquire 
into he notified the connections that it didn’t make any 
difference how much ink I put into my bills of lading, he 
would obliterate all of it that he pleased, and that it was 
always “his move,” or words to that effect. All of these 
things are calculated to make a man let his whiskers grow 
and vote the populist ticket, and draw beer with a hatchet 
—Kansas style. Ask me where Pat Crowe roosts, or whether 
Om Paul’s laager made Johannesburg famous, or something 
easy; but don’t torture me with things of this kind. It 
hurts my head. 

Here is another gem of the same sort, in which the 
portrait of the “bad Indian,” in a few bold sketches, 
stands out as natural as one of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S first page portraits: 

Yours of the 5th about how Willie and George came to 
grief at Muscatine received. Have you run against any 
more bad Indians? I have fired the correspondence down 
to the mill, and we will supply qos with the necessar 
affidavits. That is the trouble with sample cars and hi 
grade stuff. When they have it at their own dung hill 
they go through it with a microseope and a vivid imagina- 
tion, work the typewriter 90 cents overtime and skin you 
$62.43. However, as this is the first bad Indian you have 

icked out I won’t throw any fits, but we will try to run 
im into a hollow log. 

Another very common thorn in the flesh is touched 
off by this lumber epigrammatist as follows: 

Our first customer has failed to make his ante good, and 
I fear we will have to send his account to an attorney. We 
drew on him, but the draft was returned, and I can’t see 
=e war. clear to ——s a bank in connection with a saw 
mill, Extract it from him without pain, if you can, but 
if “without payin’,” report to me and I will take hold of 
him with legal forceps. 

When a man has received and chuckled over a series 
of letters like the above, he is in a proper condition to 
appreciate—and respond to as far as possible—the broad 
hint of the following exhortation: 

Always remember that our lumber improves so much with 
surfacing that after it is dressed it will look like angel’s 
food looks to a hungry tramp. Don’t send back for balance 
to pay freight charges, but hustle around afd remit us a 
goo 


sized wad in proper season, and in our sleep we will 
rise up and eall you blessed. 





The LuMBERMAN invites questions from its readers 
as to all matters connected with the lumber trade of 
interest to them, which it endeavors to answer, but once 
in awhile there are some that are posers or which 
would involve an amount of investigation and perhaps 
of expense not warranted except on the part of those 
who are directly interested in securing the informa- 
tion. Nevertheless its readers are invited to send in 
their inquiries. They will be courteously handled and 
if possible answered. 
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RECENT FOREIGN QUOTATIONS. 
eee 
Liverpool. 

Alfred Dobell & Co. under date of April 2 furnish the 

follewing review and quotations: 
United States Woods. 
Iiewn.—The stock is ample for the quiet 

There is a heavy stock owing to the con- 
stant arrivals. Prices are easier, especially for wood under 
12 inches square. Planks and boards of prime quality con- 
tinue in request ; but prices have eased a little in sympathy 
with sawn timber. 

Oak—Locs.—The stock is too heavy for the small de- 
mand, and prices are barely steady. WAGON PLANKS are still 
coming in much too freely; the stock is heavy and the de- 
mand very quiet with low prices ruling. COorrIN PLANKS 
must be of good quality and specification to command full 
prices, the poorer grades are most difficult to sell. 

Walnut—Locs.—A good deal of poor wood has arrived 
which is almost unsalable. ‘The better grade logs continue 
in demand, especially when of good sizes, and for this kind 
satisfactory prices are Ay emg cee PLANKS AND BOARDS of 
rood medium grade are in fair request. 
< Batie Sahust: Boards are in quiet request, and the de- 
mand is fully supplied by consignment parcels, 

Whitewood.—LuGs.—Small parcels of prime, fresh wood 
the readily salable, but the poorer wood is not wanted. 
PLANKS AND UNPLANED Boarps.—The best demand is for 
wide averages; the ordinary averages only move slowly. 
There is a little inquiry for fresh shipments of prime planks. 
PLANED BOARDS are quiet and prices unchanged. 

Staves.—The import bas moderated but the demand con- 
tinues dull and prices rule low. 

Wholesale quotations are as follows: 


Colonial Woods. 


Pitch Pine. 
demand. Sawn. 


TimBeER, cubic feet. 





£ a8.d £ 8. . 
Quebec square white pine ...... .. : 3. th «as 2 3 
eomer woney board — wa es oo ws & “ 10 
St.John pine, 18 inches average. .. 1 6 to 2 3 
Lower ports pine .......+.-+++.% 1 2 to a 
Quebec red pine ........2-ee0% 1 5 to 1 9 
Quebec oak, Ist quality........ 2 8 to 3 0 
Quebec, 2d quality ............ vc & Sree 2 1 
MOM xin 6 OAS NWA 90:0 0-0 1d. '0 4.0.61 5/0: 0 z 8 te 2 3 
UN 6.6 5 6.096 6:00 09 04 0040.0 999 06 oo 2 @ 3 3 
BUICKOFY ccsecccsccccvvecseccce 1 9 to 2 6 
Quebec birch ... 1 4 to 2 0 
St. John birch.. 1 @ to : 8 
Birch planks ... 011 to ae | 
Spruce BPArs . .....scccsccvece 010 to 1 0 
DEALS, per standard. 
s. d. £. «. @. 
Ist quality Quebec pine ....... 22 0 0 to 28 0 0 
2nd quality Quebec pine ....... 1 0 0 to 21 0 90 
3rd quality Quebec pine ....... 12 0 O to 1310 0 
St. John, N. B., etc. spruce.... 7 5 O to 710 6 
Spruce Boarps, per standard...... -» 615 to 7 0 0 


United States Etc. Woods, 
Pirca Pine, per cubic foot. 


6 «4. £ s. 4. 

DO cncdesecercre vices ones +9 1 4 to 1 8 
BAW cecccscsvcvcccvecscveses »o» Ook © 
Planks, stowage ........e0-+e0% 2. 2 ee so SCS 
Boards, prime, per std......... 1310 0 to 15 0 O 
Oak TIMBER, per cu. ft.......... oe oo eS Oe van 2S 
OaK PLANKS, per cu, ft.........- ce 2 Ore 2 0 


Demand was quiet at Liverpool for ash logs and 
lumber, according to John H. Burrell & Co.’s wood 
circular of April 1, and the same authority quotes 
black walnut logs, prime wood, in good demand, but 
the market overstocked for medium and small wood, 
with demand dull. Quoting also from the Burrell 
circular, demand for black walnut lumber was quiet 
and supplies ample. No inquiry was noted for chestnut 
logs, and elm logs were without change. Hickory logs 
and oak logs boards, plain and quartered, are reported 
dull. Oak coffin planks were in oversupply and values 
weakened, with similar if not aggravated condition of 
supplies of oak wagon planks and indications that it 
will take “months of curtailed supplies to bring the 
market into anything like healthy condition.” Poplar 
lumber was over plentiful and without improvement and 
demand for prime logs of fair sizes fair, John H. 
Burrell & Co.’s circular quotes prices per cubic foot 
for pitch pine from the United States as follows: 
Hewn, 1s 4d to Is 9d; sawn, 1s ld to 1s 6d; planks, 
ls to ls 3d; prime boards (per standard), £13 to £15. 
Oak timber, 1s 6d to 2s; oak planks, 1s 6d to 1s 10d. 
Poplar logs, 1s 3d to 1s 8d; planks and boards, 1s 3d to 
2s 8d, per cubic foot. 

rte 


MANITOBA AND WESTERN ONTARIO. 

Rat Portage, Ontario, April 19.—Indications point 
to a very heavy cut of lumber this season in the mills 
of western Ontario, but it is expected that if the present 
favorable weather continue the demands of agricultural 
Manitoba will put a heavy tax upon the supply. 

Owing to the prolonged drouth of the early part of 
last season and the consequent low water in the 
streams and lakes of this district a large percentage of 
the log drives were hung up, thus leaving the mills very 
short of material to work upon. In 1899 the cut was 
the largest on record and the mills were kept hard at 
it night and day throughout the whole season; but in 
1900, owing to the conditions already mentioned, our 
lumbermen were compelled to be content with only a 
10-hour day, and there were frequent shutdowns even 
at that. All this, in spite of the very ordinary trade 
done during the latter season, combined to create a 
considerable shrinkage in stocks, and during the past 
winter and the present spring months it has been very 
difficult to ship to order. Consequently the, western 
dealers had to be content with small mercies in the 
way of supplies. These conditions doubtless will con- 
tinue for some weeks, but as soon as the lakes shall be 


free of their ice bonds and the mills enabled to get to 
work on short materials the situation will ease and 
the hustling retailer will be all smiles again. 

In preparation for what it prophesies will be a greatly 
improved trade over last season, the Rat Portage Lum- 
ber Company, pending the opening of navigation upon 
the Lake of the Woods and the arrival of logs to oper- 
ate upon, is making considerable improvements in its 
No. 1 mill. Before the shutdown last November experi- 
ments were made with an Allis double cutting band saw 
upon an ordinary mill, with a view of testing for the 
company’s particular satisfaction the merits of this late 
innovation. The experiments, which were made under 
the supervision of J. F. McRae, the manager of the 
mill, and Charles B. Hamilton, the head filer, proved 
eminently satisfactory and upon the strength of these 
tests the company has reconstructed the left hand mill 
and installed the necessary mechanical devices required 
to handle the increased output. It is estimated that 
the introduction of this improvement alone will increase 
the capacity of the mill, now 300,000 feet a day of 
twenty-four hours, to 350,000 feet, and D, C. Cameron, 
president and manager of the company, is delighted at 
the prospect. 

R. A. Mather, manager of the Keewatin Lumber Com- 
pany, Keewatin, Ontario, is a large shareholder in the 
Keewatin Power Company, which is to erect a large 
pulp mill on Tunnel island, in the Winnipeg river near 
Rat Portage. It is said the mill to be erected will cost 
in the neighborhood of $750,000, that the daily output 
will reach 100 tons of pulp and that the company will 
give constant employment to at least 500 men. Mr. 
Mather is very enthusiastic over the prospects of the 


new company. 
OP PBDA PDD LD LDL DDD 


A RETRACTION AND EXPLANATION. 


F. Carl Georg has written to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from Mobile, Ala., introducing himself as “a mem- 
ber and local resident partner: of. Georg & Co.,” An- 
twerp, Belgium, and taking exceptions to an item 
relating to that firm published April 13, page 32, 
under ‘Southern News Notes.” Mr. Georg states that: 

“All that has been stated therein is absolutely untrue and 
without any foundation in fact. It is quite true that we 
are defending a case brought here by the owners of the 
steamship Coralie, but that is not a matter for newspaper 
discussion, but is being determined in the United States 
Circuit Court for the southern district of Alabama, and the 
claims contended for will be resisted. P ° ° ° . 
We may say to you that every contract which we have made 
and under which we are in any way liable has been ful- 
filled and every dollar which we honestly owe has been 
paid, and in all our transactions with everybody with whom 
we have ever come in contact we are not guilty of any 
unjust dealings or dishonest practices.” 

Upon Mr. Georg’s assurance that everything contained 
in the item in question is absolutely untrue the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN desires humbly to retract all the state- 
ments made in the item in question, and to justify 
itself as far &s possible by explaining how they came 
to be made. In the first place, however, there is in the 
paragraph referred to no statement that Georg & Co. 
have been guilty of “unjust dealings or dishonest prac- 
tices.” The first statement in the paragraph is that the 
business of Georg & Co. has not been entirely satis- 
factory to all concerned. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
made that statement upon the representations of people 
who had done business with George & Co. that they 
were not satisfied. Mr. Georg says the statement is 
untrue. Let the recording angel blot it out. 

The paragraph goes on to recite that among the dis- 
satisfied ones were the owners of the steamship Coralie, 
which was chartered by the representative of Georg & Co. 
for exporting purposes and who have suit pending 
against Georg & Co. in the sum of $40,000 for failure 
to take the boat. Mr. Georg admits the litigation, but 
appears to think that it should not be made a subject of 
newspaper comment until after the courts get through 
with it. Without desiring to establish a precedent, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to honor Mr. Georg by 
awaiting in silence the decision of the court; but to the 
uninitiated it might seem that the bringing of the suit 
was evidence that the owners of the Coralie were not 
satisfied. On Mr. Georg’s authority, that is a mistaken 
notion. 

The paragraph further states that “Mr. Georg has 
bought considerable lumber since coming to Mobile; 
he has not been able to ship all he bought, as difficulties 
arose between himself and parties selling him, as to 
terms etc., after some of the lumber had been shipped 
to the coast.” This statement undoubtedly originated 
in an occurrence in which the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bond, Miss., was interested. That company is 
reported to have sold certain lumber to Georg & Co. 
which when at the vessel side was withdrawn and resold 
elsewhere on account of differences between the parties. 
It may be that Mr. Georg in his denial in toto of the 
statements in the paragraph intends to state that such 
an incident never happened; and doubtless his state- 
ment that “every dollar that we honestly owe has been 
paid” is’ intended as a contradiction of a positive state- 
ment from a reputable lumber manufacturer (not, how- 
ever, referred to in the paragraph previously printed) 
that Georg & Co. have for several months owed him a 
balance which he cannot get. Perhaps upon second 
thought Mr. Georg might be inclined to modify his state- 
ment that such things had never happened. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is disposed, and probably 
most of its readers will be, to assume for the present at 
least that the conditions referred to, if they have existed 
at all in the business of Georg & Co., have existed only 
in exceptional instances and out of the usual order of 
things. There remains another statement in the para- 
graph referred to to be retracted, and in order to do so 
as amply as possible the correction has been inserted in 
The Record” under the head of Alabama, as well as in- 


corporated in this explanatory article. The statement 
“It is announced that Georg & Co. are now doing business 
at Mobile under the name of Franz Stichtemeth, their 
bookkeeper,” was entirely unwarranted, and is fully 
withdrawn and retracted. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s 
representative was misled by the fact that the steamship 
Jacob Bright had been cleared under the name of Franz 
Stichtermath, whose name had not hitherto been con- 
nected with the export business except as bookkeeper 
for Georg & Co. Neither this fact, however, nor the 
original chartering of the steamer by Georg & Co., and 
its use by Stichtermath after delivery to Georg & Co., as 
recorded in the Mobile custom house, is sufficient basis 
for a positive statement of that sort. When the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN discovers the sponsorship of the busi- 
ness being done in the name of Franz Stichtermath and 
the letters which lumbermen claim to have received 
signed with his name—though on the letterheads of 
Georg & Co.—it will be time enough to make a statement 
of that gentleman’s relations to the export trade, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the above as a frank 
explanation of the way in which the statements came 
to be made to which Mr, Georg has taken exception, and 
hopes that it will clear up the matter both in his mind 
and in that of the general public. It may be that in the 
matters at issue between Georg & Co. and lumbermen and 
others he is entirely in the right, or it may be that the 
cases referred to are exceptional ones. Whatever the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published or shall hereafter 
publish about these or any other matters is always dic- 
tated by a spirit of fairness to all concerned and a desire 
to tell both sides of a story whenever it has two sides, 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Lease for Cutting Timber. 

A written contract for the sale of all timber down to 
fourteen inches across the stump when cut, the supreme 
court of North Carolina holds, was rendered void by a 
provision therein which granted to the purchaser the 
full term of five years within which to cut and remove 
the timber, the term to commence from the time the 
purchaser began to manufacture the timber into wood 
or lumber. It says that the contract might be treated 
as a lease or what is called a term for years, for a lease 
can be made of the right to cut trees, but that an in- 
dispensable legal requirement to the creation of a lease 
for a term of years is that it shall have a certain be- 
ginning and a certain end. If no time at which a lease 
is to commence has been mentioned the law will fix 
that time as of the date of the contract. But here 
there was an attempt to fix the beginning of the lease. 
It was when the purchaser should begin to manufacture 
the timber into wood or lumber. That act on its part 
might never take place. It was entirely uncertain. It 





could not be made to commence to manufacture the 


timber into wood or lumber, and no rule, the court 
adds, can be thought of by which the commencement of 
the term could be fixed. Hence it holds the contract 
void. Moreover, it says, Gay Manufacturing Company 
vs. Hobbs, 38 Southeastern Reporter 26, that if the 
doctrine of reasonable time could be invoked in this 
case the purchaser would be in no better position, be- 
cause, with the provision as to the size of the timber 
to be cut and another provision in the contract for the 
land owner to pay all taxes, it would certainly be held, 
as matter of law, after a lapse of thirteen years without 
a stick of timber being cut, that the purchaser had 
allowed a reasonable time to cut the timber to elapse, 
and, not having begun cutting it in that time, his rights 
under the contract had been lost. 


. Failure to Furnish Lumber. ; 

In an action against certain contractors to recover 4 
balance due on an account for lumber the latter, as 4 
counterclaim, set up a breach of contract in the lumber 
not all being furnished in the time or order or of the 
size agreed. At the trial the jury was instructed that 
if the seller of the lumber failed to perform or carry out 
the agreement, and by reason of such failure the con- 
tractors were unable to procure other lumber and were 
compelled to keep their workmen idle by reason of hav- 
ing no material to work on, or were delayed in the con- 
struction of the building or put to additional expense 
by reason of the lumber not being delivered in Ai 
order, as required by the contract, then it should find 
for the contractors an amount in damages that would 
compensate them for the loss so sustained. The court of 
appeals of Kentucky says, Clark vs. Koerner, 61 South- 
western Reporter 30, that it sees no objection to this 
instruction. The failure of the lumber seller to fill 
his contract having necessarily resulted in the items 
of loss referred to in the instruction, proper compensa- 
tion for the breach of the contract would not be made 
to the contractors if these items of loss which were 
the natural result of the breach were not allowed. The 
instruction was only a statement, in another form, of 
the measure of damages referred to in an instruction 
that was asked authorizing a recovery of the necessary 
additional expenses of the contractors in constructing 
the building for which the lumber in question was fur- 
nished. Then, the seller asked that the jury be im- 
structed that the contractors could not charge him 
with wages paid their workmen while waiting for the 
lumber necessary to enable them to begin constructing 


the building. But the court holds that this instruc 


tion was properly refused, for the reason that under the 
evidence if the workmen were discharged the contractors 
might: have been unable to get others to complete the 
building, and they were required to use their best J 
ment and proper precautions to avoid unnecessary 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE SCIENCE OF FORESTRY. 
(A confession made by a scientist.) 


Utopia, April 1—EKditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Eastern euthusiasts are under the impression that sci- 
entific forestry is the only antidote which can save 
the American forest poisoned with destructive lumbering. 

“The science of forestry”’—a noble term! I do not 
know why “scientific forestry” sounds so superior to 
allied terms, for instance to “scientific blacksmithing,” 
“scientific manicuring,” “scientific plumbing” etc. Pos- 
sibly we bow so respectfully before the term “scientific 
forestry’ because we do not know what it means. 
Human beings are in the bad habit of overrating men, 
events, facts, forces, which they fail to comprehend. 

Let us take the Century dictionary and let us see 
what “science” means. The dictionary explains: “Sci- 
ence is knowledge regarding any special group of 
objects.” 

Now we are at the bottom of it:“The science of for- 
estry” is “knowledge regarding the forests.” 

Messrs. Lumbermen, let me congratulate you. You 
are all entitled to the degree of “Scientific Forester,” 
(8S. F.), to be engraved in capitals on your calling cards 
and on your letter heads! Your “knowledge regarding 
the forests” is beyond dispute—in some cases beyond 
comprehension! 

How badly was I advised! Bent on “Scientific For- 
estry,” I have studied forestry in France and Germany 
for two years and have devoured whole libraries of 
forestry books; I have spent three years at a university 
studying forestry in all its connections, geology and 
botany, chemistry and physics, mathematics and zool- 
ogy. Still, I am free to confess that the lumberman’s 
knowledge of the forests is larger than mine. I have 
never run a mill or a logging camp in the forest. I have 
never estimated any stumpage and never made any 
contracts for cutting, skidding, piling, hauling, driving, 
sawing, selling. 

I am afraid I began my studies at the wrong end. 
Wishing to become a forester, I have worked in the 
class room and in the library, instead of spending my 
time in the mill and in the forest. It will take me ten 
years, I guess, to gain a good slice of forestry knowl- 
edge, a slice sufficient to back me in practical work. 
In the meantime, I am afraid, I shall forget geology 
and botany, chemistry and physics, mathematics and 
zoology. 

The engineer who has scarcely seen an engine, the 
physician who is not all the time among the sick, the 
architect who has never built a house, are no more 
qualified to practice their vocation than the “Scientific 
Forester,” who has never seen a mill and a logging 
camp, is fit to practice his own profession, “Scientific 
Forestry.” 

A hero of European forestry (Pfeil) is responsible 
for the following: “Ask the trees as to the best meth- 
ods of raising and using trees. The trees can give you 
better advice than a thousand books.” 

Thus the students of forestry need not consult a for- 
estry faculty at any of our high strung and learned 
institutions. A keen eye and common sense applied to 
forests seem to be the requirements of admission to 
the “Science of Forestry.” 

The readers ask: “If Scientific Forestry is a humbug, 
what, then, can save the American forests?” 

The answer is plain: The forests will be preserved, as 
soon as the people want them to be preserved, getting 
ready to pay the expense of preservation. 

_ There are two possibilities: Either the people estab- 
lish forest reserves, managed conservatively at the 
expense of the tax payers; or, the people, again at the 
expense of the tax payers, remove the obstacle which 
prevents private forestry from being a safe investment 
—namely, forest fires—and remove in addition the 
obstacle which prevents private forestry from being 
& remunerative investment—namely, the accumulation 
of taxes taking place while a second growth is springing 
up in the forest. 

This is the conclusion at which the lumbermen had 
arrived a dozen years ago. If my brother scientists 
know of a third possibility I shall be glad to hear from 
them. Aveur (S. F.) 








THE DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF INTEM- 
PERANCE AT LUMBERMEN’S BANQUETS. 


Cutcaco, April 25.—To the Editor of AMERICAN 
LUMBeRMAN: During the month of May there is to be 
eld in the city of Chicago a gathering of members 
of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
im attendance upon which will be many of the leading 
men engaged in the manufacture and sale of hard- 
wood lumber. Delegates will be present from many 
cities and states, representative men engaged in this 
line of business. 
_- 4a the desire and expectation of every hardwood 
the rman of Chicago to make this meeting one of 
peed — enjoyable and profitable ever held in this 
‘ ntry. The money necessary to make the gathering 
Suecess and to insure a good time to all who come has 

. cheerfully and quickly given. 
thi yi of the past have decreed that no gathering of 
oo ge can be truly deemed a success until all are 
gd about the tables of the banquet hall. For the 

© business cares are laid aside and we seem to have 
oon transported into a realm where beautiful lights 
ae ually glow; where the breath of flowers perfume 
; “ir and sweetest music floats upon the breeze— 
iy and gladness everywhere abound. 

ng about we notice wines and liquors of vari- 


ous kinds and hues at the plate of every guest, but 
these must not be touched until some clergyman, who 
has been invited for this sole purpose, has first re- 
quested the Heavenly Father’s blessing upon the gath- 
ering there assembled. As soon as this little formality 
is over and out of the way the Heavenly Father, the 
clergyman and the good words he has spoken are 
instantly forgotten, glasses are raised and their clink- 
ing, clinking goes merrily on, until heads begin to 
swim, the clear brain and bright eyes are clouded and 
bleared and the strong man is no longer master of 
himself but has become the slave of his appetite. 
Upon whom should the blame for his condition rest? 
He who placed temptation in his brother’s way; he 
who sought to gratify simply his own depraved taste, 
and base ideals as to the responsibilities we owe our 
neighbor and our friend to do what we can to assist 
him in walking safely the pathway of sobriety and 
true manliness. 

On Tuesday afternoon the various committees met 
for the purpose of discussing and deciding upon plans 
for the entertainment of our visiting friends. Under- 
standing it was the desire of certain members that the 
amount of liquor to be furnished at the coming ban- 
quet should be without limit, I requested a vote of 
the members present, at the same time urging that 
for once wines and liquors of all kinds be dispensed 
with. Many did not vote, thus in a measure throwing 
their influence on the side in favor of liquor, while 
one gentleman who did not vote arose and stated that 
while he did not drink himself he saw no harm in 
having liquors upon an occasion of this kind; in fact 
thought it would be very tame without; seven voted 
for free drinks and four opposed, my side being in 
the minority. I believe in letting the majority rule, 
but rather than serve upon any committee that shall 
be called upon to order wines and liquors for this 
banquet I resigned and another has taken my place. 
I could not concientiously assume such a responsibility. 
If one sees fit to go the downward path alone it may 
be of little concern to those around him, but when he 
deliberately plans for dragging others with him then 
it becomes of the greatest importance that some attempt 
be made to thwart him. I fully realize that liquors 
will abound at the coming banquet of hardwood lum- 
bermen in this city; that the man with unlimited thirst 
will for once have his thirst allayed and his tank filled 
to overflowing. 


My present object in writing this letter is for the purpose 
of endeavoring to arouse men opposed to the serving of 
liquors upon such occasions, that they may protest against 
it in no uncertain manner for use at future gatherings of 
this kind. 

It is a sorry fact, yet nevertheless true, that a few men 
take occasions like this for a regular spree and a high old 
time. Some of the grandest and best lumbermen I have 
ever known seldom took liquor excepting upon such occa- 
sions, and whenever they bid farewell to wife and children, 
or friends at home, a hidden sorrow and dread lingered about 
the hearthstone that the loved one might yield to the temp- 
tations surrounding him and fall to the level of the most 
miserable outcast upon the street. Is it not time that some- 
thing was done to stop this evil? 

The sand in the glass of time shows that many of us 
will soon have lived out half our days. It seems but yester- 
day that we swung upon our father’s gate or played about 
the yard. When we shall have reached our journey’s end 
and in the peace and quiet of old age look back over the 
past how short will seem to have been our days upon earth. 
Now is the time, in the prime of life, to do the good we can. 
There is something to live for besides the mere making of 
money. 

Are reputable lumbermen living on such a low plane 
that they cannot be successfully entertained unless their 
brains are first stirred by wine, which acts as a stinging 
curse, a black and horrible spot in the lives of so many of 
their best friends—which never did any one good, but always 
brings somebody harm? If the curse of Cain rests upon 
the brow of any man it surely does on him who will not 
sin alone but who is determined to pull down others to his 
own base level. The man who keeps his jug of whisky under 
his bed, to hide from the sight of others his weakness, pos- 
sesses in a higher degree the attributes of a gentleman 
than he who attempts to lure others to fall to his own low 
estate by endeavoring to mask his black-hearted sin by every 
charm he can devise. 

I am a young man, in the prime of life, and hope there 
may be spared to me many years of usefulness in the days 
to come, but short as my journey through life has thus far 
been I can see along the entire pathway lives of grand, good, 
kind and noble men, wrecked, shattered, blackened and 
stained by this accursed evil. Men who have been kings in 
the commercia! world have fallen, steadily fallen—friends 
gone, money gone, all hope faded away, only despair and 
hopelessness their sad and awful lot. 

We hurry along through life straining every nerve to make 
a better showing financially than the previous year; to in- 
crease our rate of profit, or to decrease our rate of cost per 
thousand feet on lumber handled; try one scheme and then 
another to enhance our early possessions; and then when 
the race of life has been run, what have we to carry with 
us? Our weeping friends and relatives surround our bed- 
side, watching the flickering life ebb away, and then when 
we stand before the bar of Him who shall judge every man 
what have we to merit His saying, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; inasmuch as ye have done it to the least 
of these, ye have done it also unto me.” 

What would we not give at such an hour to see some one 
to whom we had extended a helping hand here on earth, and 
to hear him say that our kind words and assistance had ever 
been a beacon light leading him onward and upward to 
heaven itself. 

We are all human; all of us make mistakes, but how 
easily some of them could be avoided. It is a small matter 
for those who must drink to do their drinking outside the 
banquet hall, and when the time arrives for quitting the 
room every man be able to leave it with the feeling that 
a truly enjoyable time has been passed and no man ren- 
dered unhappy by reason of having lost the mastery of him- 
self therein. F. 8S. HENDRICKSON. 





FAILURE IN TIME DELIVERY. 


Eprror AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We received an order for 
a car of house trimmings to be shipped at a certain date. 
We replied that we could not x: in that time but named a 
date which was accepted. We failed to make shipment quite 
as soon as promised, but car finally went forward, customers 
received it, took out four-fifths of it and notified us that 
balance was left subject to our order. big | claim our failure 
to ship obliged them to purchase in the city certain parts of 
it and to pay a big price. The difference between it 
and the price they were to pay us they charge to us. We 
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notified them to take all or none of the car. After long 
delay they offer to pay us $120 in full of our claim of $351. 
We refuse to accept this and bring suit for-full amount. 

We have another case in this state. We contracted with a 
mill man for certain lumber at stated price. He shipped 
eo of it, then was offered more by another party, and, as we 

ad depended on getting the lumber, we had to buy part of it 
at a considerable advance. We have brought suit .for damage 
and violation of contract. Can you cite some decisions that 
will assist us. 

Since suit has already begun on both of these cases 
it would seem to be rather late to investigate their 
merits, and to cite decisions that would be of assistance 
would involve an expense on the part of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in doing work which should be done by the 
attorneys in conducting the suits. It is somewhat inter- 
esting to note from the above, however, that our cor- 
respondent has practically defeated his own proposition 
in the first case by his action in the second. He was 
guilty of violation of an express contract, inasmuch as 
time was a vital part of it. In the second case, he 
brings suit for damage arising from violation of con- 
tract, which is just what the other parties in the first 
case might do if they saw fit, but instead offered a 
compromise. 

The second case is a simple one, there being no ques- 
tion whatever as to the equities and the right of our 
correspondent for damages, the only practical ques- 
tion involved being as to the responsibility of the 
delinquent. 

The first case, however, is complicated, and on the 
face of it it looks as though the offer for compromise 
were a fair one. The contract not having been filled 
on time the buyer was entitled to go into the market 
and buy at the market price the stock he needed, but 
the car having arrived and the buyer having accepted 
nearly all of it, by using a portion of its contents 
he has waived the violation in part at least and has 
put himself as to the balance of the car in the posi- 
tion of agent for the shipper and must use his best 
efforts to protect the shipper from loss. In any event, 
he can collect as his damage only the difference between 
the contract price and the market price which he. paid. 
He cannot pay an exorbitant price but merely the best 
and lowest price at which he can obtain satisfactory 
goods, using reasonable diligence to obtain such prices. 

The outcome of a suit in this case would be very 
uncertain, depending much upon the skill of the attor- 
neys and upon the attitude the judge would take and the 
jury if it were used, but it can be stated with positive- 
ness that a claim for the full amount of: the balance 
which did not take into consideration the right of the 
buyer to protect himself because of non-delivery would 
not hold.—Ep1ror.] 


ee eee 


THE STATUS OF A DISSOLUTION. 


Under the above caption a communication was pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 16 re- 
garding the dissolution of partnership of the Niagara 
Falls Lumber & Coal Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in which some reflection was made upon S. B. Spencer, 
one of the partners in the concern. Mr. Spencer was 
formerly a partner in the A. F. Fisher Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and bears an excellent reputation 
in the trade. The fact that Mr. Spencer is now in 
absolute control of the affairs of the Niagara Falls 
Lumber & Coal Company is probably a sufficient justi- 
fication for him. Being asked to give his side of 
the case Mr. Spencer made the following statement: 


The affairs of the Niagara Falls Lumber & Coal Company 
were managed by a board of four directors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers being two directors and myself and wife the other 
two. The stock of the company was equally divided. We 
could not agree upon the business policy to be pursued by 
the company and after fruitlessly negotiating with Mr. 
Rogers to either buy or sell out, y wan compelled to insti- 
tute proceedings under the New York state laws for the 
dissolution of the corporation, the statutes of this state 
providing that where the stock and management of the cor- 
poration is equally divided and the factions cannot agree, 
the court at its discretion may dissolve the corporation. 
Our application made to the supreme court for an order 
to show cause was opposed by Mr. Rogers, and at the hear- 
ing of the argument Judge Kruse granted the order to show 
cause. After this final victory Mr. Rogers changed his tune 
and bought my interest in the company, paying me my price. 
Within a few days after that Mr. Rogers solicited me to 
buy back the planing mill and stock of lumber and I then 
entered into negotiations with Mr. C. 8S. Wicker, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., and we associated ourselves together and bought from 
the Niagara Falls Lumber & Coal Company its plant and 
stock of lumber, Mr. Rogers agreeing to withdraw from all 
business in the city of Niagara Falls and its environments. 

It occurs to me that a plain and dignified statement of 
the various stages of our business as they have transpired 
from time to time is very much better than to indulge in 
abuse and vague innuendoes. The result is of itself a com- 
plete answer to the unwarranted suggestion contained in Mr. 
Rogers’ letter to you, which I am sure he will always 
regret. Very truly yours, 8. B. SPENcmER. 


OPA PDD DDD DDL 


A Falling Off in the Mining Districts. 

CripPpLe Creek, CoLo., April 20.—Ttie condition of the 
lumber trade in this camp has not been favorable the past 
four .months, there being not over one-half the trade that 
there was a year ago at this time. Aithough the mines 
are working full force, for some reason they are not buying 
much lumber and the city trade also is not using the usual 
amount of material. We look for a larger demand in the 
near future. 

Trade at Colorado Springs was never better than it is 
now. Our yard there, operated as the El Paso Lumber 
Company, is doing a large and increasing business. 

H. H. Hemenway. 
~erorrnrorrnrorrnrereee—e—rr—~"— 
COTTONWOOD MEETING. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Carro, Itt., April 25.—The Cottonwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Peabody hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 3. The principal business to be transacted will be 
the committee report on the plans for the future oper- 
ations of the association. A full attendance is desired. 

Gero. E. O’Hara, Secretary 
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The Texas Craze. 
Texas, it has often been remarked, is an empire of 


herself. In the lumber line she stands in the front 
rank, and of this immense lumber interest she has rea- 
son to be proud. But now there is something else the 
matter with her. She has struck oil, and oil has struck 
her. Her gushers beat the world, and unless I am a 
novice at guessing they will beat thousands out of their 
good money. There is oil talk everywhere. You could 
not escape it unless you suicided. It is taken three 
times a day at meals, and constantly between meals. 
“When the ministers pray for it the boom will be com- 
pleted,” said a Dallas man. 

It is exhilarating to strike oil. It lubricates every 
joint in the body and makes us as limber as jumping 
jacks. The secretary of state at Austin is kept busy 
doing his part toward borning oil companies. They 
pop out like pop corn these days. The leading newspa- 
pers of the state are publishing pages and pages of oil 
company ads. In some of these companies one can pay 
as low as 10 cents a share for stock. I notice that our 
old friend, R. L. Henry, is president of a company with 
a capitalization of $5,000,000. There is something to 
work upon here, as the company has bought a big gusher, 
but the great majority of the companies have only wind 
and guess work back of them. 

The other Sunday I took the south bound train out of 
Dallas and there was a squad of men on who were mak- 
ing for Beaumont. The indefinite talk they uttered would 
make a book. It was that wild kind of talk that men 
get off when they want to do something and don’t know 
how to go at it. One of them was so rattle-headed that 
he did not buy the right kind of ticket. He said he 
would not pay the conductor, and the latter slowed up 
the train and was going to put him off. They specu- 
lated more than a dozen distinct times whether they 
would connect with the train that would take them to 
Beaumont. You would think their lives depended on 
reaching Beaumont on that beautiful Sabbath day. In- 
stead of resting their eyes on the green fields and re- 
cuperating from the work of the week, their brains were 
circling round and round in petroleum. 

“Tell me how to make some money on this oil deal,” 
I asked a Beaumont district man. “Don’t try to make 
it,” said he. “You might be shrewd enough to go to 
Beaumont, dicker in stocks and make something, and 
then again you mightn’t. It has already settled down 
into a gambling proposition.” I took out the penknife 
that my children gave me for a Christmas present, gave 
a fresh whittle to my two-cent lead pencil and told him 
if that was the way it stood I guessed I would keep on 
scribbling and get rich that way. The fact was, if I had 
put more than about $8 in oil stock I should have had to 
walk part of the way from Texas to Towa, though I 
didn’t tell him that. When we were talking I put on a 
genuine gusher-buyer front. Which is the way to do 
sometimes, you know. 


Character of the Yards. 

The retail business in Texas is carried on in a sort 
of singsong way. It is not the most prolific field I have 
seen for the purveyor of lumber news. I thought I could 
come down here and take on such a load of news that 
it would make me round shouldered to carry it, but up to 
date I have not loaded up to that extent. There are 
features peculiar to the Texas yards, but these features 
are common in many yards. There is a lack of any great 
variety. I have not seen an enclosed shed—that is, a 
shed that is entirely closed. The alleys may be roofed, 
but one side of the shed is open. You understand the 
logie of this, of course. Here it is not necessary to 
protect against snow. The blizzards which make us tired 
up north are unknown here. Almost to a man they 
believe in keeping lumber under cover, though many of 
them do not do so. The hot southern sun raises the 
dickens, or worse, with the top courses of the piles which 
are not covered. “Look at these 2x10’s,” said a yard 
man, pointing to several pieces of dimension of that size. 
“They are warped so badly they will have to be sold for 
culverts, or other purposes where cheap lumber is used.” 
What seemed the joke of the situation to me was that 
not twenty feet from where this pile of dimension was 
spoiling in the sun there was ample shed space in which 
it could have been piled. 

Mr. Brazleton, of Waco, described the shed he fancies. 
He would simply have it roofed, and open on both sides. 
He says this kind of shed amply protects the lumber, 
and at the same time it is comfortable for the work- 
man. Every day in Texas there is a breeze from the 
gulf, and this breeze is very refreshing to the man who 
is handling lumber, especially when the mercury is 
away above the century mark. I presume that Mr. 
Brazleton is right. The enclosed shed of the north is 
for the purpose of keeping the snow off the lumber, and 
for the comfort of the men who work in the yard— 
neither of which the Texan has to guard against. 

Next to the sun, dust is the arch enemy of the Texas 
retailer. It is flying everywhere. In some of the alleys 
of the sheds it is inches deep. You can imagine that 
with a high temperature and no breeze, with this dust 
kicking under foot at every step it would be exceedingly 
disagreeable. Some of the alleys which lie between two 
open sheds are graveled, and this makes about the best 





outfit I have seen in the state. If I were a Texan I am 
sure I should not long for a closed shed. In the north- 
ern states I would take it every time, but not here. 
Several of the closed sheds I have seen—or as nearly 
closed as before explained—are simply abominations. 
I have not seen one where an attempt was made to have 
an elevation in the roof for the admission of Tight. 
Imagine three or four one-story houses, 100 feet long 
or more, with 20-foot posts, knock off the sides, place 
them side by side with the eaves touching, and you have 
a kind of shed, several of which I have seen. It is 
dark, gloomy and dirty. 

J. H. Armstrong & Co., of Forth Worth, have just 
fitted up a new yard. The sheds are 200 feet long, one 
of them 36 feet wide, open on both sides, and the other 
21 feet wide, open on one side. About midway the two 
sheds are connected with perhaps forty feet of roof which 
is designed for running loads under which are ready 
to be delivered early the next morning. This is a new 
feature, and in times of damp, rainy weather will be 
very desirable. It required 160,000 shingles for these 
shed roofs. The shingle was a cheap cypress and was 
being painted to render it durable. Down in this coun- 
try they put no faith in a sap cypress shingle unless it 
receives a coat of paint, and one yard man said the 
under side of the shingle should also be painted before 
it is laid. This firm sells builders’ hardware, and does 
an extensive business in jobbing nails and barbed wire. 


Low Foundations for Piles. 


I don’t know why some of the Texas yard men don’t 
reform in foundation building. In one shed they were 
putting in new sills, and between them they were filling 
in with dirt almost even with the top of them. There 
seems to be no desire to have an air space under the 
piles. I spoke to two or three yard men about this, and 
they thought a space was not necessary. With one 
exception I have not been in a yard where at some point 
in the shed the end of the lumber was not lying on the 
ground. Either the foundation had sunk, or originally 
the sill was let into the ground nearly its thickness. 
One yard man said: “Of course that ought not to be. If 
any dampness gets to the lumber it will blue, and in 
time rot. I have known it to rot under such conditions.” 
An old gentleman showed me through his yard in Dallas 
who said he had sold lumber on that site for twenty- 
seven years. When he opened his yards there was good 
shooting between him and town. I pointed to one of his 
bins, the lumber of which was in contact with the 
ground, and asked him if it was all right to have lumber 
like that, saying I should think it would damage. “No 
it won’t,” said the good old soul. “That lumber has been 
there for five years!” It looked as though it had. It 
was as black as my hat, and it would not surprise me 
if it was worse than black. 

In one new yard which otherwise was in good shape, 
the foundations were of the same old style. In this yard 
the alley had been graded and a shallow ditch cut the 
length of it under the eaves, the earth taken from the 
ditch being thrown back against the sills. “That is to 
keep the water which comes from the roof from running 
back under the lumber,” said the retailer. Even on the 
foundations of this new yard the lumber at one point 
touched the ground. If these yards were mine I would 
have a raising bee, and put the sills up so high at least 
that the lumber would clear the ground. TI should think 
that in doing that I had done a virtuous act. 

In piling lumber in this way the Texan has one thing 
in his favor, and perhaps for this reason he has dropped 
into the habit. His stock of lumber is usually dry. 
This is a great climate for drying lumber. A yard man 
told me that in fine weather half seasoned lumber would 
become thoroughly dry in two weeks. As a rule the 
microbe of dampness is not on the war path down here. 
The heat from the sun comes down hot, and the wind is 
filled with drying quality. I have heard it said that 
in this respect the wind will beat the sun. Texas 
surely has a great climate. A lumberman.is authority 
for the statement that in certain seasons of the year 
fresh meat hung up will keep as it will in Colorado 
and Montana. This dry, warm climate must be bene- 
ficial for lung diseases. A gentleman sat by my side at 
the table in Cleburne who said he came there from 
Buffalo, N. Y., with the consumption. He has been 
there two years, and was working steadily for a good 
salary. He said that Buffalo wasn’t in it when it came 
to climate. 

This peculiarity of the atmosphere is greatly in favor 
of the Texas yard man. He ean handle his stock with 
less care than otherwise he could. I was in one yard 
where every board and piece of dimension appeared to be 
bone dry. Ordinarily it is the intention of the manu- 
facturer to ship the lumber as dry as possible in order to 
save freight, but in these times it comes a little greener 
than usual, and there are yard men who would be glad 
to get it right from the saw. Yellow pine lumber is 
yellow pine lumber these days, and many a yard man has 
occasion not to forget it. 

Poor Care of Molding. 

Molding down here gets it in the neck. In fact I never 
have traveled in any section of the country where it does 
not get it im the neck. In a yard I pulled out a piece of 


molding and there was almost enough dirt on it to cover 
a hill of corn. ‘The dust is all the time sifting in and 
grinding into the grain of the wood. I think the worst 
rack I have seen in the state is in the yard of Thomas 
W. Griffiths, in Dallas, and, what is cheering, he knows it 
is as bad as they make them. Mr. Griffiths is a sturdy 
Birmingham Englishman who reads the lumber papers 
religiously, yet who does not always heed the good 
advice they proffer. He came to the hotel and told me 
how well pleased he was with the Realm of the Retailer, 
When going through his yard he pointed to his rack, 
exclaiming: “There is one of those blank things you have 
written about!” I told him I thought it was about blank 
enough. There must be a superlative in everything, and 
Mr. Griffiths’ molding rack I think is it. It is so shal- 
low that when it rains the water from the roof runs 
down on the ends of the molding. Being a hearty man. 
nered gentleman, I am not sure but- Mr. Griffiths 
erected this rack as a joke. It doesn’t correspond with 
the way he does the balance of his business. He does 
not expect always to stay in his present quarters, and 
when he gets his yard moved the molding rack will no 
doubt be of a different type. By the way, Mr. Griffith 
is the only yard man I have met in this section who 
carries a stock of hardwoods in connection with his other 
lumber. 

I have heard yard mer in the northern states deride 
cypress molding by saying it would not stay in place. 
He is a very wise man who does not indulge in some 
foolish talk. We let our prejudice run away with our 
common sense and then our tongues wag in any old way. 
Poplar molding without end is used in the southern 
states and it is no more trouble to make it stay in place 
than it is to make white pine molding stay in place. 
These foolish notions of ours crop out, not only in regard 
to the lumber business, but in a hundred other directions. 
We used to hear it said that the tendency of red gum to 
warp would prevent its successful use for finish. I have 
seen it used in fine houses and for years it has kept in 
place as well as any wood possibly could. Then again, we 
have heard it said a thousand times that yellow pine is 
not a good siding for the reason it will not take and hold 
paint well. I am now writing from a section of country 
where nothing but yellow pine siding is used, and to-day 
I walked up and down the residence streets on purpose 
to see how the houses looked which were sided with 
yellow pine, and my eyes were not sharp enough to see a 
defect that could be attributed to the character of the 
siding. The paint was evidently sticking to it as well 
as it would stick to white pine. 

T talked with a yard man in regard to this paint prop- 
osition. “There is no trouble with it now,” said he, “for 
the manufacturers discard for siding the stuff that has 
pitch in it. Some of them held a meeting and they 
admitted that they had about ruined their siding trade 
by working about anything into siding that came out of 
the log. Lift this piece! It isn’t much heavier than a 
white pine board of the same length and _ thickness. 
That lumber will hold paint all right and that is the 
kind we get now.” 

A great deal of cypress molding is used in this country. 
The manager of a jobbing house told me he had just 
ordered four carloads of cypress molding, but wher he 
would get it he didn’t know. Another dealer remarked 
that the cypress manufacturers are the most independent 
creatures on the face of the earth. Well, for one, I 
don’t object. We can all remember when they were not 
so independent. They were having a hard row to intro- 
duce their wood. And against cypress some of us used 
to urge some fool objection. Tt is going with a rush 
now, though. If there were three cypress mills where 
there are two they would all find a market for their 
output. 


A Post Proposition. 


In the yards down here one sees posts in stock which 
look as though they were crazy. They are crooked 
and ragged, and while they could never be guilty of. 
traveling on their shape they will outlast any other 
post, it is said, that was ever set in the ground. The 
oldest inhabitant is about the same the world over. He 
delights to tell stories which will knock down people. 
His stories are always a little bigger than the next 
fellow’s. and whether they can be believed—why, that 
is another story. I was looking at some posts which 
were piled in a lot adjoining a vard when a man, per- 
haps 65 years of age, came along. “Where are you 
from?” he asked. “The north,” T told him. Then after 
a little conversation T said to him I had heard those 
posts were lasters. “No end to them, brother,” said 
he. “I have known them to stand in the ground for 
fifty years and come out sound.” T hardly think the 
old man was stretching it much. 

These posts are bois d’are. or osage orange. as we 
northerners call it. Some of them are round sticks, 
the size of your arm, and as crooked as a ram’s horn, 
while others are split. and still as crooked as a rams 
horn. The ‘heart of the wood is yellow, which becomes 
brown when exposed for a long time to the air. Ina 
shed the vard man touched with his toe a pile of the 
toughest looking lot of plank T ever saw and remarked 
that probably I would not think it was of much value. 
The plank was perhaps a foot and a half wide. It 
looked as though it was eut from crooked logs whic 
were full of holes. knots and every other possible 
defect. T told him T should think it was good material 
for a bonfire. “It is bois d’are,” said he. “We get 25 
cents a foot for it. When they put brick piers under 
houses thev dig down, lay in a piece of this plank. build 
up the brick on it and they have a foundation that 80 
far as we know will last forever.” 

Tn every yard there is a pile of bois d’are logs. from 
four to eight feet in length, and from eight inches be 
to a foot and a half in diameter. These are blocks whic 
are used to support the smaller houses. The Texas 
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house is built to be cool, not warm, consequently it is 
built comparatively cheap for the reason there is no 
extra siding, no back plastering, and no building paper 
unless the builder may so elect. Under these houses 
dogs, cats, hens and pigs can revel. Occasionally there 
comes down a blast from Greenland’s icy mountains 
that makes the people who live in these houses set on 
stilts huddle together to keep warm. They suffer a 
heap, as they say. At one time the thermometer marked 
10 degrees below zero, and many people came near 
freezing to death. ‘The perfect climate is always where 
the malaria is in Arkansas—over in the next county. 
| was in Oklahoma, and they painted the picture of 
the climate with brushes dipped in colors which wouid 
bewitch the senses. On April 16 I was in Oklahoma 
City, and from the time 1 got out of bed up to 10 
o'clock it snowed like blazes, and when the storm ceased 
I went around with my winter overcoat on with the 
collar turned up, kicking myself around every corner 
because I had left my yarn mittens at home. A man 
told me the other day that~he went to California, and 
he said to the Lord that if his life was spared until he 
vot back home he never would be caught in the state 
with the glorious climate again. The fleas, sand and 
monotony of the weather, he said, were enough to dis- 
concert a mule. Paradise isn’t here, either in Texas, 
Oklahoma, California or elsewhere. The only _thing 
to do is to make the best of the good as we find it 
everywhere, and grin and bear with the rest. 

These bois d’are posts are often cut in the country 
surrounding the towns in which they are sold. There 
is complaint on the part of some of the dealers that of 
late the posts could not be had in sufficient numbers, 
the men who ordinarily get them out having for the 
time being turned their attention to other work, Build- 
ing specifications call for these foundation posts to be 
eight inches and up. The fence posts sell for about 16 
cents each. 

Scarcity of Shingles. 

The cypress manufacturers seem to be in it up to 
their necks. They have so many orders that to fill them 
with any degree of promptness is out of the question. 
In one yard | saw five full bunches of shingles, and two 
bunches with bands broken and scattered over an area 
of a rod square. I did not ask why it was thus, think- 
ing perhaps that shingles were so scarce the yard man 
had broken these two packages open and sowed them, 
expecting to raise a crop of shingles. He told me he had 
simply been unable to get a shipment. Customers who 
wanted shingles he was obliged to send to his neighbors 
who had a small stock. : : 

Throughout this section cypress is the kind of shingle 
used. To start with, builders became used to this 
shingle; and then nothing will do as well as a dimen- 
sion shingle. -With such a shingle it is no trouble to 
break joints, and the carpenters, it seems, want no 
trouble. It is as easy as two and two are four to cover 
a roof with these dimension shingles. I saw yard after 
yard in which redwood shingles are sold—in fact, in 
many none other is sold—and the only objection I heard 
to them is they are random widths. Dimension redwoods 
cost 50 cents extra, an addition in price that the yard 
man says he cannot stand. You know in many states 
where practically nothing but red cedars are used build- 
ers like them for the reason they are so wide. If a 
shingle will reach off a foot and a half all the better. 
This quality of the red cedars from the first has helped 
to push them along. One would think that any carpen- 
ter would think he could put up with these shingles, but 
down here they are not of that opinion. 

A 6 to 2 shingle finds no favor here. In many of the 
states farther north there are builders by the hundreds 
who claim that a shingle of that thickness is better 
than the 5 to 2’s, and I am inclined to think they are 
right. At any rate, the opinion is so generally held 
that in perhaps thousands of yards not a 5 to 2 is 
carried. In German communities they are called for, 
on the principle that the German wants the thickest 
shingle and thickest and best lumber that money will 
buy, but whether he is a gainer by buying such stock is 
another story. The greatest wear on a shingle is di- 
rectly where the water runs over the butt on to the 
shingle under. Any old shingle shows this kind of wear. 
We all know the farther water drops the more it will 
Wear away whatever it may strike on—and this covers 
the theory of the durability of a thin shingle. I have 
often seen old shingles which were nearly cut in two by 
the water trickling on them from. other shingles. In 
Texas, however, they say it is a different proposition. 
They want a shingle with body to it, so that the hot 
sun will not curl it. I presume this is right, for I think 
I am tougher than several shingles, and even as early as 
the first week in April the hot sun came near curling 
me, 





Owing to the moving of the orange crop, redwoods 
have been as scarce, if not more so, than cypress. Itseems 
to be as law in California that when it comes to trans- 
porting, fruit, being perishable, shall have precedent 
over non-perishable goods. The orange raisers must have 
had a big crop this year. I do not know how many cars 
of oranges I have seen in transit. In one train there 
Were as many as a half dozen cars bearing the Fay label, 
and maybe everybody does not know that the Fays are 
lowa retail lumbermen. This heavy orange crop almost 
shut off shingle shipments. It looks very reasonable that 
if our country keeps on wallowing in prosperity as it is 
now doing transportation facilities will have to be in- 
creased. The great combined car company now uses 
450,000,000 feet of lumber yearly, and if it turns out 
enough cars to haul us and our products you lumbermen 
will have a chance to sell the works more Jumber than 
Lg are doing. I was on a train this morning and peo- 
ple Were even sitting on the arms of the seats. Even the 


Human Hog, who with his grip and feet occupies two 
seats, was obliged to pull himself together and divide. 

The man who sat by my side in this car said his name 
was Branson. He was a man of more than average intel- 
ligence and told me he was a native of Ohio. He fought 
through the civil war, and later on, not getting along 
financially, when Oklahoma was opened made a run for 
a homestead in the southern part of the territory and 
‘secured it. His wife carried a three months’ old baby 
in her arms, and two little fellows, aged 4 and 5, 
respectively, clung to her dress. “My daughter died 
out in Wyoming,” said the man, “and my wife went out 
there and brought back the children. We have raised 
nine children of our own, all of whom have gone from 
home but one, and now we will do the best we can for 
these.” As I looked at the old lady, with wrinkled face 
and hard, misshapen hands, showing the work she had 
done for her children who had gone out into the world, 
trying with soft words to quiet the little one that laid 
in her arms, and knowing that this would go on and on 
all for the sake of a love for her dead daughter, I thought 
“Old gal, if the gates of heaven do not swing on their 
hinges for you, the rest of us will stand a mighty slim 
chance.” 

On this train I saw a yard man who was on his way 
to visit one of his yards at a point twenty miles distant. 
| heard him say lumber to somebody, and then I tackled 
him. Of course I introduced myself, and he did not 
know there was such a paper as the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN published. He said he took no lumber paper, 
though occasionally he received a sample copy. The 
fact was, he said, he had no time to read. I have met 
several yard men who have no time to read lumber 
papers, and they can talk lumber like blocks of wood. 
Since then I met another yard man who said he could 
get nothing from lumber papers that would do him any 
good. “I suppose you think we are not up to date?” 
he remarked. I did not answer his question, but said 
to him this was a great and free country and I was 
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very thankful there was no law to compel him to take a 
paper. Then he asked, “Do you know a man named 
Ellis in Chicago?” Ye gods and little fishes! But there 
are grades and grades of intelligence! 

This yard man on the train became friendly and talka- 
tive. He said he had made money in the retail trade and 
he thought that by a big majority the Texas yard men 
were doing well. Many of them had become rich. He 
complained that he was unable to get lumber as fast as 
he wanted it this season and that on this account his 
trade had been lighter than otherwise it would have been. 
He aimed, he said, to make $5 a thousand or everything 
he put out. In course of our conversation he remarked 
that he hoped he was not fool enough to fight his neigh- 
bor and thus keep both of them from making money. 
That is a good idea even if he does not read a lumber 
paper. 

The Negro in the Lumber Yard. 

Being in a Texas town over Sunday I inquired for a 
colored church. A young sprig from out of town was the 
preacher. He was tall, straight amd his face was so 
black that it shone. I would give my old black cow if 
my teeth were as good as his, and his long black coat 
was split up the back so far that it showed his shirt. 
He was solemn, yet at the same time ludicrous. He 
would make a minstrel that would bring down the gal- 
leries. He talked knowingly about several things that he 
knew were blanks to him, thus imitating very closely his 
white brethren. The regular pastor was evidently a fairly 
well educated man. He met me at the door, and asked me 
if I would say a few words to the congregation. The way 
the collection was taker was new to me. A table stood in 
front of the pulpit and while the congregation sang those 
who desired to contribute walked up and deposited their 
offerings. There were no butterfly catchers there to hide 
pants buttons. The minister would give a look of invi- 








tation to some member of the congregation, as much as 
to say, “There is a chance for you now!” and ther start 
in singing with new zeal, evidently to inspire the mem- 
ber to come forward. When I motioned a sister to me 
and sent up a half dollar the minister made a low bow 
and seemed to put in a few extra strokes in singimg for 
my benefit. When the contribution had been take then 
the minister announced that the result was $1.32, which 
he said was a liberal offering. 

The singing was by no means classical. They sang in 
several keys. It was clearly the aim of one woman to 
sing a little higher than the others. There was one beau- 
tiful, though of course untrained, contralto voice. It was 
observable that they all tried to take a fresh start about 
every other line, and some of them thought it was good 
singing if they could get ahead of the others. Yet there 
was music in their singing. I could have listened to it 
for an hour. And throughout these people were so prim- 
itive, so natural, they were interesting. If heartiness is 
worship they are certainly genuine worshippers. When 
I got back to the hotel and related my experience a man 
remarked that the “niggers” would pray and sing on 
Sunday and steal chickens on week days. It is always 
distasteful to meet a man trying to make a point. If we 
only think so we can all afford to treat every question 
fairly. I told him he ought not to be too hard on the 
poor niggers; that I knew plenty of white men, as 
probably he did, who prayed and sang Sundays and stole 
bigger things than chickens during the week. I do not 
think the remark pleased him, for he did not continue 
the conversatior. 

So far as my information goes, the negro makes an 
eflicient man in the yard. In Topeka, Kan., I was 
told at the Pierce yard that colored men are the best 
they can get. More can be got out of them. They do 
not grumble so much if called upon to work overtime. 
One of them has lived over the office for ten years and 
no matter at what time out of the regular hours, rights 
or Sundays, a customer wants a board this man is on 
hand to get it for him. He has a general oversight of 
the yard and is regarded as a paragon of faithfulness. 

At the Cameron yard, in Fort Worth, I was told that 
the blacks are the best of pilers—or stackers—as they 
are termed here. One of them has been with the Cam- 
eron interests for twenty-five years and does nothing but 
pile lumber. A negro in the same yard who has charge 
of ehecking out the sash, doors ete. is a college graduate, 
and the testimony of the manager of the yard is that 
this man during his service of three years has made only 
one mistake, and that really was not his fault. I went 
out and had a chat with this man, and while his gram- 
mar varies somewhat from that of the average collegiate, 
he has a good deal of horse sense in his head which, not 
infrequently, beats grammar clean out of sight. If | 
could have but one | would fire the grammar. I sprang 
the labor question on him and his theories woulu put 
to shame those held by the mechanics who are led by 
the nose by walking delegates. 

“The negro has progressed remarkably,” said Mr. 
Owens, the prominent yard man of Dallas. “The most 
of them are industrious and getting along all right. 
We are too lenient with those who are not all right, 
however. If a white man lounges around our streets 
he is brought up and asked to show cause, but the negro 
can loaf with impunity. It is these loafers which do 
the mischief and bring the race so much into disrepute.” 
Mr. Owens is southern born and insists that the people 
of the south, and not those of the north, are the best 
friends of the colored race. 

Texas Homestead Law. 


Something was said on this subject in a former article. 
| am convinced the law has knocked thousands of dol- 
lars out of the lumbermen’s pockets. When a house is 
pointed out, the owner of which is known as a man who 
has taken advantage of the homestead law, plainly 
some yard man furnished the material for that house 
and has not got his pay for it. Nothing can be clearer 
than that. A yard man said he knew where his neighbor 
got stuck for $1,800 on one bill. I have heard similar 
statements, though the amounts named were smaller. 

The older a dealer is in a community the safer business 
he can do, I should suppose. A new man may be either 
too cautious or too loose in his methods. If he is not 
particular about his credits he is sure to be caught by 
some sharper whose guide is the legal instead of the 
moral law. If he draws the lines too closely he may 
offend those men who are as good as a national bank. 
At any rate, it would take a deal of looking up by the 
new man if he expected to steer clear of the breakers. 

In the convention at Dallas the testimony was given 
by a large line yard man that in old towns his losses 
were about one half of 1 percent, while at new points 
they were from 2 to 3 percent. This difference may be 
owing to the causes named above. A suggestion was 
made by this same man in reference to handling bad 
debts. It was his advice to get judgment and then let 
the fellow alone. The policy of continually pursuing 
him he thought was a bad one. Very often a man picks 
up or turns himself in some shape that a leverage may 
be had on him. In course of ten, fifteen or twenty years 
something will be got from some of them. This, to the 
average yard man, looks like a long time to wait, how- 


“We take no chances,” said a prominent yard man, 
when speaking of the results of the homestead law. 
“T have seen many of the people here grow up and know 
all about the majority of them. I know the honorable 
ones and those disposed to be tricky. If the latter want 
lumber they must give us a contract which will convey 
to us the right to collect the bill.” 

Another dealer took out a large number of these con- 
tracts and showed me the way they are drawn up. He 
also said he took no chances. But with the contract 
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back of it the debt is a safe one. If he desired to do so 
he could get the cash on these contracts at the bank. 
The interest charged is 10 percent, and he said that 
Texas is so full of money that any amount of it may 
be had on good security at 6 percent. On these con- 
tracts he is in no hurry to collect, as they are abso- 
lutely safe, and when his money is drawing 10 percent 
it is doing well enough for him. I think the most of us 
would say so, too. 

I imagine the operations under this law are very 
much the same as they are under the lien laws of the 
northern states. There are yard men in the great 
prairie retail states who know as much about the work- 
ings of the lien law as they do about the so-called 
canals of Mars, and no more. They sometimes bungle 
with it and get left. When they go to a cheap lawyer 
he is liable to lead them astray. The right kind of 
man need not lose a cent on lumber that goes into a 
building in, say lowa, and no doubt the Texan would 
say that the right kind of man need not lose a cent in 
Texas. The right kind of man does not lose much 
anywhere, but the trouble is not many of us from a 
financial standpoint are built on the right plan. 

A leading yard man remarked: “We can look for no 
relief from the law makers of Texas, as too many of 
them want to take advantage of the homestead law 
themselves.” I am not much of a lawyer, but I think 
this retail man has a wrong idea of the way the law 
must be changed, if changed at all. It is a state 
constitutional law; therefore if it is ever done away 
with or modified it must be by popular vote. The 
two houses of the state may pass all the acts they 
may choose, but they can have no bearing on a law 
that is constitutional. 

Fort Worth Conditions. 

I have never been in another town of its size in which 
the retail liquor business could hold a candle to that 
of Fort Worth. Many of the saloons are fitted up in 
palatial style. I don’t go around looking for saloons in 
the towns I[ visit, but when a man is showing you a 
city and points out the saloons as one of the features 
it is proper to make a note of it. There is a court 
house that cost more than $500,000, and other build- 
ings of a fine character. An electric road is being 
built to Dallas, a distance of thirty odd miles. The 
two towns are competitors—or rather the people of this 
town talk so—but I should say that already the flag 
has dropped in the face of Fort Worth. 

The largest yard here is one of the Cameron line, 
with W. S. Wilson in charge. I have seen no other such 
retail lumber office in Texas. The yard is 200x215 
feet, and everything is under cover. A brick ware- 
house, two stories, 28x200 feet, is in course of construc- 
tion. This yard is run strictly on business principles 
for the sole reason there are business men behind it. 
A stock of from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet is carried. 
Molding is handled by the carload. It is by far the 
finest retail plant I have thus far seen in Texas. 
After all it is the man who makes a business, and not 
a business the man. Every time the man is the founda- 
tion on which a business must build. 

The contractors are men of importance in this town. 
They give bonds, and the yard men go on their bonds. 
Therefore, virtually, the lumbermen are the contract- 
ors. They must stay by and see the building com- 
pleted according to specifications. When the contract- 
ors put in bids for a building they must be accom- 
panied by checks, and the yard men furnish these 
checks. An effort has been made to do away with 
this unbusinesslike practice, but one yard man insists 
in indulging in it, and of course his persistency keeps 
the others in the traces. 

The contractor in many southern towns is a man as 
tall as a church steeple. In Dallas I was told that he 
is often paid from 5 to 10 percent on the values of 
the lumber bill. If he cannot get this rake-off from 
one dealer he will go to another. A very prominent 
yard man in a good sized northern town has the repu- 
tation of making every contractor in his town a Christ- 
mas present of $25, but that is getting off cheap as 
compared with the Dallas dealers. Said a yard man: 
“I don’t know but by and by the contractors down here 
will take hold of the retail business and run it.” 

There is a shed feature which is peculiar to the 
southern states, so far as I have learned. The bins 
are almost invariably narrow. In one of the beat 
and largest sheds I have seen there was not a bin 
to exceed six feet three inches in width, and many of 
them were only four feet three inches. One advantage 
claimed is that varieties are more easily kept apart. 
They also say that when lumber is distributed in these 
narrow bins it is not necessary to put a new shipment 
on top of the lumber that is already in stock. 
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Reported by Retailers. 


Sales in Excess of Former Years. 

HAMILTON, Mo., April 23.—Stocks in this town are larger 
than a year ago. Present demand is better. Up to present 
time our sales are in excess of former years. We believe 
there will be more building this fall than for several years, 
unless something should befall crops. Prices are steady. 
Our buying is in the same channel as former years. 

COLBY MERCANTILE COMPANY. 
~—err—rreroerrr~w" 
A Favorable Kansas Outlook. 

CouncIL Grovn, Kan., April 22.—Although the spring is 
rather late in this section trade is and has been good, and 
the prospects are very favorable for a better trade through- 
out Kansas than we had last year. 

I believe stocks are below the normal, and the reason 








is that stocks at the mills are badly broken and shipments 
greatly delayed. It is going to be a hard year on the deal- 
ers who buy from hand to mouth, depending on the mills 
to carry their stocks, and who buy their lumber after they 
have sold it. There is no reason that I can see for the 
wholesale prices going lower, and it is my opinion that there 
will be a decided advance in all kinds of lumber and shin- 
gles before buying for fall trade shall begin. 


M. R. SMITH. 


Building Prospects Encouraging. 


Mount PULASKI, ILL., April 22.—The prospects for build- 
ing have never been so encouraging as at present. Every 
property owner seems to be reshingling, rebuilding or re- 
pairing in some way. It does not seem to be as last year 
—a matter of price—but the question is to get the material 
wanted and if not how long it will take to get it here, 
and when our customers talk that way it makes us lumber- 
men feel good. I find it hard to place an order for a 
mixed car in the north this spring, as all the stocks seem to 
be badly broken. Our largest sales seem to be on fencing, 
boards and shingles, but as soon as the weather shall settle 
house building will begin. Kk. J. Dirrus, 
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Town Better Than Country Trade. 


EpGerton, Kan., April 23.—Our stocks in both Gardner 
and Kdgerton are normal and the present demand from 
the country is nil, on account of backward spring putting 
the farmers behind with their work. ‘Town trade is fairly 
good and about the same as last year. Prospects for the 
near future will depend entirely upon the outcome of the 
present crops being put in. Should they prove fair we look 
for an average fall and winter trade. Vrices are high for 
white pine and cypress lumber, and little of either material 
is sold here now on this account. Yellow pine at the 
present list, 23-cent rate, is now out of line in comparison 
with the advance in farm products, but should not go any 
higher or it would retard trade to a certain extent. On ac- 
count of the high price of cypress and white pine we have 
lately purchased siding and finishing lumber and common 
boards from the Pacific coast, where such material can 
be bought and landed here cheaper and of a better grade. 

G. W. Scorr. 
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MISSISSIPP! LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

The Tuesday afternoon session of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Mississippi was followed at 9 p. m. by a most enjoyable 
banquet spread in the dining room of the Lawrence house 
at Jackson, the association members, visitors and friends 
being the guests of the local dealers, who, through Mr. 
Evans, of the Jackson Lumber Company, had extended 
the invitation at the association’s morning session. 

The banquet was a thoroughly creditable one, the 
course of which was punctuated by many short infor- 
mal, happy extemporary hits in speech making, leaving 
every one perfectly pleased with the hosts and all con- 
gratulating themselves upon their presence. 


The Excursion. 


At 5:30 a. m. on Wednesday the party left Jackson 
on a special train for an inspection of the mills on and 
the timber resources along the line of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad. A prominent member of this party and 
one much in pleasant evidence as an entertainer through- 
out the trip from Jackson to Gulfport was his excel- 
lency A. H. Longino, governor of Mississippi. The gov- 
ernor proved himself to be eminently well posted respect- 
ing the resources of the localities traversed and was 
unanimously voted to be the most popular man in the 
party, his adaptability to circumstances showing itself 
by being at once the center of attraction and interest in 
the smoking car and a popular lecturer on the subjects 
of interest seen from the windows of the rear coach, 
which was given over to the ladies. 

The effect of the trip on those who were not familiar 
with lumber manufacturing sections was remarkable. 
There is probably not anywhere else on the same number 
of miles of track as many lumber producing plants as 
are to be found along the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. 
It was frequently remarked that there were more saw 
mills and lumber on this line than were believed to be 
located in any two states, and yet it was reported at 
almost every mill that no orders for early delivery could 
be considered. 

If there were any among the excursionists who at the 
beginning of the trip believed that there was any weak- 
ness in yellow pine prices or any diminution in the 
= demand they were thoroughly disabused of the 
idea. 

Stops were made at the following stations and plants, 
where opportunities were given for forming acquaint- 
ances and investigating manufacturing equipments: At 
Mount Olive and the plants operated by Bracken Bros., 
Conant & Me Cune, W. B. W. Leake, R. V. Turner and 
A. K. Worthy & Son; at Collins and the plants of the 
Williamsburg Lumber Company; at Hattiesburg, where 
a special trip and a stay of an hour was made for an 
examination of the model and extensive plant of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company; at Brooklyn and the 
mills of the Cranberry Lumber Company and the Griffin 
Lumber Company, and the offices of the Brooklyn Lum- 
ber Company; at Epps and the plants of Parker & 
Wilder and the Carter-Noll Lumber Company; at Holmes 
Station and the Greenwood & Holmes equipment; at 
Bond, where a protracted stop was made to permit of 
going over the attractive properties of the J. E. North 
Lumber Company; at Wiggins and the Niles City Lum- 
ber Company’s mill; at Inda and the Lott & Perkins 
mill, and finally at Ten Miles and the mill plant of the 
Ten-Mile Lumber Company. Notwithstanding the bad 
weather the party arrived at. Gulfport at 6:30 thor- 
oughly pleased with the trip and greatly impressed 


with the aggregate of timber and lumber producing 
resources along the line. 

In spite of the stormy weather prevailing at Gulfport 
all were in perfect humor and it would have been difficult 
to have found a better natured party or one experienc- 
ing more pleasure to the minute. 

A record Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the 
evening at which the eyes of his excellency, A. H, 
Langino, who presides over the destinies of Mississippi, 
were opened to the things of Hoo-Hoo, of whieh he had 
not dreamed, but of which he expressed himself ag 
entitled to know by virtue of his office in one if not the 
first of southern lumber producing states. The con- 
catenation was followed by a banquet at the Metropoli- 
tan hotel, where the visitors were the guests of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Lumbermen’s Association. This, like the 
one at Jackson, was all it was possible to make it. 

Although it was raining and otherwise disagreeable, 
a large number of the party embarked on the steamer 
Georgia on Thursday morning and made the trip to 
Ship Island and Boloxi, returning to Gulfport in time 
for the returning special train leaving Gulfport at 6:30, 

At Ship Island the steel steamship Aureola, Captain 
¥. M. McEwan, loading with lumber for France, was 
boarded and an excellent idea of the better and larger 
class of ocean lumber carriers and their methods of 
handling lumber was obtained. On the whole it was 
voted a very pleasant and instructive trip. 





THE NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION, 

New York, April 22.—On Wednesday last the post- 
poned quarterly meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association was held at the rooms, 18 Broadway, with 
President Richard 8. White in the chair. The meeting 
was remarkable for both the large attendance—about 
70 members were there—and for the sincere interest 
they took in the proceedings. 

John H. Ireland, as chairman of the committee on 
trade relations, made an interesting report. He went 
into details regarding the proceedings at the Pittsburg 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and expressed the confidence felt by the 
committee in the reciprocal relations existing between 
the retail associations and the national body. In con- 
cluding he urged all the members of the association to 
live up to the letter and spirit of the Boston agreement. 

Following Mr. Ireland’s report the committee on trade 
relations offered a very important resolution concern- 
ing the sale of yellow pine in the metropolitan district 
which there is every reason to believe will be put into 
successful operation. 

The question of the association having a lumbermen’s 
excursion to the Pan-American Exposition came up and 
met with much favor. It was decided .that a com- 
mittee of three or four be appointed to arrange for 
such an excursion if it were deemed advisable. 

W. H. Murray, of Fourteenth street and Tenth ave- 
nue, and John C. Williams, of 507 West Twenty-first 
street, were granted licenses to inspect lumber in this 
market. 

F. R. Stevens, wholesale lumber dealer of 18 Broad- 
way, was elected to membership, and the membership 
hitherto standing in the name of Burns, Pearsall & Co., 
was transferred to Thomas J. Burns & Co., while that 
hitherto in the name of 8S. E. Kellar was transferred 
to Kellar & Mallett. 

It was announced that unless reasons should arise 
for the calling of a special meeting there would be no 
further meeting until the regular annual gathering in 
October. 





Coal Men’s Annual and Outing. 

Frank E. Lukens, secretary of the Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association of Illinois and Wisconsin, has issued a call 
for the next annual meeting of that association, at the 
Grand Pacifie hotel, Chicago, Friday, June 7, 10:30 
a. m. This will be followed by an annual outing at 
the Buffalo exposition, lasting ten days and costing 
$39 for adults and $19.50 for half-fare tickets, including 
berths and all meals. The excursion is limited to 350 
and will go by the passenger steamship Manitou, upon 
which the association took a like excursion last year. 
The boat will dock in the river at Buffalo near Black 
Rock, convenient to the grounds, and will be the home 
of the excursionists for the entire ten days. 





A PROMISING CONSOLIDATION. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 23 the pul- 
chase was announced by the Southern Product Company 
of the business of D. S. Menasco at Indianapolis, Ind., 4 
statement which might be misleading in that it did mot 
go into particulars, which are as follows: L. C. Riley, 
of Thorntown, Ind., C. B. Menasco (Mrs. D. S. Menasco) 
and D. 8. Menasco consolidated their interests and in- 
corporated as the Southern Product Company, of In- 
o—— Ind., with capital stock of $25,000 amd offi- 
cered by D. S. Menasco, president and general manager; 
L. C. Riley, vice president; C. B. Menasco, secretary am 
treasurer. Mr. Menasco owned the Westfield Lumber 
Company, of Westfield, and the Carmel Lumber Com- 
pany, of Carmel, Ind., and Mr. Riley owned the yard at 
Thorntown, Ind., under his own name. These interests 
will be conducted as follows: At Thorntown, the Thort- 
town Lumber Company; Westfield, Westfield Lumber 
Company; Carmel, Carmel Lumber Company, but all one 
rated and owned by the Southern Product Company, ° 
Indianapolis. All the buying will be done by D. S. Me- 
nasco at Indiamapolis, who has headquarters there as 
representative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and who justifiably asserts: , 
have three nice yards in a fine country and I think they 
will all do well.” 
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A Mammoth Retail Shed. 

































































The items required for the construction of this shed, 658 pieces 2x8-16 pele, me feet at $17.:...... 294.98 
- r ° x4, 3, ce | es a 
together with an estimate of its ee based on 1x12-16 siding s. 2's., 8,416 feet at $21... 17674 
8-cent rate from Chicago and with labor at Chicago %x3 battens—lineal, 8,416 feet at $30.. 25.25 
d Materials of the John E Wages, are as follows: é-ineh No. 2 D. “ 3M. ' sheathing nna a 
an riais 0 e Jonn CE. p 2 . sash, 1, eet a See 30 
Details of Plans ¥ Bill of Material and Estimated Cost. 48 sash It. 12x16, 6-light, at 65c........ . $1.20 
Burns Lumber Company s Shed Hemlock plank, 3-inch, for driveways 
272 pieces 4x6-16 outside posts, 8,704 feet at $18...$156.67 Seee WO GE Qaboos cvecccdecnisiie 83.04 
at Chicago. 203 pieces 3x8-16 interior posts, 6,496 feet at $18.50. 120.15 1x6-No. 3, D. & M. roof, 23,900 feet at $17. 406.30 
155 pieces 2x12-18 IR a's ig e a ace $ Smbass ses He omae ed squares, 3-ply roofing, at $3......... 567.00 
st ; he best arranged re- 55 pieces 2x12-16 girders, 7,340 feet at $19.50...... 3.1¢ ET? Coe Gece cd6esnsedeakenedeadeceads 700.00 
Probably the rms - — hg pe f tl ‘Tie FE, __..55 pieces 2x12-20 girders, 2.200 feet at $20........ 44.00 WR Sse iss to dahscungtncdasaecuaen 50.00 
tail lumber sheds in Chicago is that of the , 220 pieces 2x6-12 braces, 2,640 feet at $17.......... 44.88 
Burns Lumber Company, whose yard is located at 40 3x12 hemlock scaffold, 1,200 feet at $17.. 20.40 Co a Ee RPP RECS em Eman hn) $3,187.97 
West Chicago avenue, this city. It would be a splen- 
did shed for a retail country yard dealer who wished 
to keep his entire stock under cover. The accompany- 
ing diagrams give the details of its construction and 
side elevation as well as a diagram of its interior ar- 
rangement. The dimensions of the shed are 90 feet 
wide by 210 feet long. It has two alley-ways, one along 
the west side of the building with the piling spaces on 
one side only, and the other on the eastern half of. the 
building with piling spaces on both sides, these alley- 
ways being each 24 feet in width. On a recent visit 
made by a representative of the LUMBERMAN to this aaa SS = —= 
shed everything was found neatly piled and in good sae: lal ati ati iad ” / a a acted ailael tee 
order throughout; and the way the lumber was cared SIDE ELEVATION, JOHN E. BURNS LUMBER COMPANY'S SHED, CHICAGO, 
for showed that careful attention was being paid to 
the details of the business by the yard superintendent. 
The east alley is used for the storage of flooring, ceiling, wats. 
siding, dressed scantling, finish, hardwood flooring, pop- he 
lar, yellow pine ceiling, finish and moldings. One of aun | | 
ar, yellow pi g aoa fo: | in 
the peculiarities about the moldings is that they are | 
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GROUND PLAN AND PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE JOHN E. BURNS LUMBER COMPANY’S SHED, CHICAGO. 
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Sawing and Navigation Generally Inaugurated—Present and Prospective Labor Troubles at 
Minneapolis—Marinette Stevadores Establish Rates—A New Industry for 
Ashland—Lake Superior Shipments and Rates—Luding- 
ton Towing Rate Troubles. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 24.—The strike in the 
building trades in this city is approaching the acute 
stage and it is anticipated on the part of the master 
builders that the crisis will be reached some time this 
week. No work has been done on any of the buildings 
on which the carpenters were locked out, and which re- 
sulted in the sympathetic strike, amd no effort has been 
made so far to secure men to replace those who were 
locked out or who went on a strike. However, the strug- 
gle is beginning to wear on the patience of both the 
master builders and the men and it is expected some 
move will be made by the latter within the next forty- 
eight hours that will bring about the crisis. 

The contention on the part of the mer that the union 
label shall be used on all woodwork in buildings on 
which union men are employed has been considered at 
several conferences between the master builders and the 
representatives of the trade unions, but no basis for an 
agreement has been reached. The master builders are 
firm in their determination not to concede this point and 
claim that it puts them at a positive disadvantage in 
bidding on contracts, owing to the fact that La Crosse 
manufacturers and some of the local factories do mot use 
the label on their product, amd when goods are required 
immediately and they can be obtained from these sources 
they cannot be used owing to the restrictions imposed 
by the unions. ‘There are several other points of differ- 
ence between the master builders and the unions, but 
these it is believed could be adjudicated. Both sides are 
firm, however, in their contention regarding the union 
label, and no immediate compromise on this point is 
anticipated. It is expected the next move of the master 
builders will be to employ non-urion men on work that 
it is necessary to complete within a specified time. It is 
not believed they will have much difficulty in securing 
sufficient numbers of non-union men to make a showing 
and this will- undoubtedly result in some of the strikers 
returning to work regardless of the union, and the back- 
bone of the strike will then be broken. 


Strike of Woodworkers Probable. 


A prolonged strike of the woodworkers of the city is 
more than likely to begin a week from to-day. ‘The 
strike a year ago of the woodworkers employed in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul factories was specifically for the 
purpose of forcing the manufacturers to use the union 
label on uniomw made goods. Several factories would not 
enter this agreement, but other manufacturers yielded 
and part of the factories adopted the union label and 
agreed to the demands of the men. In one or two other 
factories part of the strikers returned to work and the 
matter was patched up for another year. It is under- 
stood that those manufacturers who signed the agree- 
ment a year ago have refused to do so again this year 
and that the union men will go on a strike in an effort 
to force the issue. Judging from all the indications it 
is believed the woodworkers will be less successful in 
their demands this year than they were last. Manufac- 
turers who used the union label are tired of the domi- 
nation of the trades unior and are willing to join hands 
with the master builders and fight the matter to a finish. 
Several conferences have been held between the manu- 
facturers and the representatives of the union, but with- 
out important results. 

At a meeting of the manufacturers of sash and doors 
held Monday aftermoon of this week the decision was 
reached regarding the future use of the union label. 
J.T. Wyman, of Smith & Wyman, following this meeting 
announced that the sash and door manufacturers had 
decided to deal directly with their men on and after 
May 1, and further in an interview he admitted that this 
meant the end of the union label so far as the factories 
were concerned. In an interview a prominent manu- 
facturer is reported as saying: 

This decision on the part of the sash and door manu- 
facturers of the city means that the factories will no longer 
recognize the union in any way. We object to the flat wage 
scale proposed and believe it works harm to the men as 
well as to the manufacturers. In times of great demand 
for labor all proficient workmen cannot be obtained with 
which to carry on the work in the factories and we are 
obliged to employ some unskilled labor. If we pay the 
unskilled labor as much as we do the skilled labor we have 
to pay the latter less or the unskilled labor more than it is 
worth, and the skilled laborer is not likely to get as much 
as he deserves, while the unskilled laborer gets more than 
he earns. We have taken this action for the reason that 
every year from January 1 to May 1 the unions have been 
in a turmoi] and have been threatening to strike if their 
demands were not granted, resulting in business being dis- 
turbed and generally depressing conditions. If we are going 
to be subjected to these annoyances and consequent losses 
we might just as well fight the matter out now and have 
it ended. 

Generally the sash and door manufacturers and the 
Master Builders’ Association have the sympathy and 
support of the business men of Minneapolis in the pres- 
ent controversy, and with this sympathy and the support 
of unbiased public opinion it is generally conceded in 
conservative business circles that they will win in the 
present industrial war and the one to be inaugurated 
May 1, if one occur at that time. Commercial bodies 
of Minneapolis are making an effort to avoid a pro- 
longed industrial disturbance by offering their services 
as arbiters. Whether or not both sides would accept 
arbitration is a matter that cannot be stated at this time, 


as the proposition from the Commercial Club is still in 
its incipiency. 
Northwestern Business Conditions. 

Except for the local labor troubles which are exerting 
some influence on the situation in lumber circles, north- 
western business conditions are eminently satisfactory 
and a continued large volume of business is freely pre- 
dicted. In the southern sections tributary to this mar- 
ket wheat seeding is practically completed, country roads 
are drying up and farmers are again free purchasers of 
lumber from retail yards. In North Dakota it is 
expected seeding will be completed the latter part of this 
week, and while the farmers who were on the ground last 
year and before that are not large consumers of lumber 
there are many new settlers going into that section who 
are erecting new buildings and who are purchasing from 
the retailers. ‘his business was not anticipated in as 
large a volume as has been realized, owing to the quite 
general belief in business circles that the partial crop 
failure last year would have a deterrent effect on immi- 
gration. It is said, however, not to have had any such 
effect and more settlers are going on to the land this 
spring than last. North Dakota roads it is believed 
carried out about 3,000 settlers on the two excursions 
yesterday and today and many settlers are going into 
that section who do mot take advantage of these excur- 
sions. Locally the strike in the building trade is 
believed to be having a mild effect. Capitalists who had 
planned new buildings and who had not yet let the con- 
tracts for construction are hesitating whether to go 
ahead with their plans or to wait until later in the sea- 
son. However, as compared with the great bulk of the 
white pine lumber trade the cessatior of all work on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul buildings would not affect 
the price situation materially. The joint price list com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin and Minnesota associations will 
probably not hold a meeting until well toward the middle 
of May. The postponement of this meeting from early 
in May to a later date, it is said, is due to the feeling that 
when the committee shall meet the members should have 
a clear understanding of the local labor situation, and by 
that time it is believed it will be well defined. 


Minor Mention. 

Fred C. Wigginton, formerly with the City Sash & 
Door Company, but recently with the Superior Manu- 
facturing Company, as city salesman, died in the North- 
western hospital in this city last week. 

The Fiour City Lumber Company amd Wallace & 
White, with offices in the Lumber Exchange, have 
recently made an exchange whereby each one secures the 
other’s office. The former will now be found at room 
831 and the latter at room 727, Lumber Exchange. F. 
W. Farwell, president of the Flour City Lumber Com- 
pany, was in the city the latter part of last week. He 
says that his mill at McCord, Wis., will begin opera- 
tions about May 1. 

E. B. Day, representing the Puget Sound Saw Mill & 
Shimgle Company, spent a few days in Minneapolis on 
business this week. 

C. F. Welles, of the Brainerd Lumber Company, has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip in the east. 

Robert Fullerton, vice president of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, was in Minneapolis from Des 
Moines, Iowa, this week. His company will shortly make 
improvements in its yards at St. Paul. 

R. J. Menz, representing the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company, will shortly go to Seattle, Wash., where he 
will take charge of the office im that city during the 
absence of S. M. Lohren, who is about to make an east- 
ern trip. 

The B. L. Willis Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Lumber Exchange, has recently purchased yards at 
Batavia, Munroe and Rose Hill, Iowa, of the Waite & 
Williams Lumber Company. These yards were errone- 
ously reported to have been purchased by the Ricker- 
Bratnober Lumber Company, of Waterloo, Iowa. 

C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis representative of several 
west coast companies, states that the commercial busi- 
ness in the east together with a large demand for timbers 
from the railroads has produced an advance in the price 
of fir lumber. The Northern Pacific road has recently 
placed an order for 7,000,000 feet among the small mills 
on the coast which make a practice of cutting prices and 
this will have the effect of removing the worst factor in 
the market and will be the cause of maintaining prices 
for the remainder of the season. 

The Brooks-Scanlor Lumber Company, of this city, 
has let the contract for its new mill at Scanlon, Minn., 
which will be ready for operation by August 1. 

Among Northwestern dealers in Minneapolis the past 
week were the following: F. A. Potter and Bide Way, 
Britt, Iowa; G. E. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.; Mr. Hep- 
pler, Fort Dodge Manufacturimg Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; George Sloan, C. M. Youmans Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn.; W. M. Bolcom, the H. C. Boleom Lum- 
ber Company, Winona. 

Colonel Fahnestock, secretary of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Company, has returned from a three 
weeks’ visit to Carlisle, Pa., his old home. 

8. H. Bowman, who has been ir Snohomish, Wash., for 
the past six weeks. looking after the general improve- 
ment and overhauling of the mills of the 8S. H. Bowman 


es, 


Lumber paige Hey reports a general strike of the shingle 
packers in that section. Many mills have been closeq 
down as a result of this strike and Mr. Bowman is of the 
opinion that it will seriously interfere with the produc. 
tion of shingles in the immediate future. Mr. Bowman 
will return to this city about May 20. The S. H. Bow. 
man Lumber Company has added to its local quarters 
by making several changes in the arrangement of the 
different departments. B. C. Bowman will use the new 
quarters and in additiom to his other duties will have 
charge of the sale of red cedar shingles and Pacific coast 
lumber which the company manufactures at its mills at 
Snohomish, Wash. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has 
placed the larger part of a bill for 500,000 feet of lum. 
ber with west coast mills owing to the fact, it is said 
that local manufacturers could not supply the bill when 
wanted, due to the heavy local demand. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutu, MINN., April 23.—Several of the head of the 
lake mills are sawing, though most will not be busy 
till late this week. The date of commencement depends 
upon current amd ice. The Schofield mill was the first 
of the three Superior plants to start, which it did Mon- 
day; no Duluth mill but that of the Duncan & Brewer 
lumber Company had started up to today. Alexander 
& Edgar Lumber Company’s mill at Iron River is closed 
for some repairs, after a successful day and night run 
from the time it was completed last fall. It will start 
up in ten days. Cloquet mills are all running and Ely 
mills are starting. The new Luntz saw mill, at Waldo, 
near the Duluth & Iron Range line, has started. 

J. J. Decker, of Grand Rapids, has bought the interest 
of W. E. Martin in the Grand Rapids Manufacturing 
Company, which has a saw mill near the towm ‘They 
expect to saw more heavily than ever this year. 

A small saw and shingle mill will be built at Hymers, 
on Rainy river, by Bay Bros. 

It is expected that a great coal dock will be built by 
the Great Northern road on the Superior harbor this 
summer, to be larger than anything now here in that 
line. The Northwestern Fuel Company’s dock has been 
started and will be pushed. Both will require amr 
immense amount of timber, though both are to be filled 
solidly with earth and sand. 

The war between settlers on Ely lake and the Cloquet 
lumber interests, mentioned two weeks ago, has beer 
continued with varying fortunes and is at its hight. 
The settlers won in the lower court, where the agent of 
the Clouquet Lumber Company was bound over to keep 
the peace and will not be permitted to cut the timber in 
dispute. On Saturday, John Gowen ard his crew of 
woodsmen were arrested at Eveleth for trespass, having 
been cutting timber. While they were in the village 
fixing up their bonds some one, presumably a settler, 
blew up the dam at the outlet of the lake by dynamite. 


This will greatly hamper the drive and will probably 


result in the logs remaining there all summer. 

There have been no important sales of lumber this 
week, A few small transactions have taken place at the 
top prices. There is no sign of weakness anywhere along 
the line. Vessel rates are steady at $2.50, but few 
charters are made yet and the engineers’ strike is still 
unfixed. 

It has been expected that announcement would be made 
any day of the culmination of the sale of the Merrill- 
Ring interests to the Diamond Match Company, but it 
is evident that any statement must come from the buying 
end, which is not here. The deal is understood to be 
stil) in progress satisfactorily. 

Work has begun on the Thunder Bay, Nepigon & St. 
Joe railway, that has received a large land concession 
from the dominion and Ontario governments and that 
proposes to build eighty miles of line from Thunder 
bay, Lake Superior, to the Nepigon. It is said by the 
engineers that a larger body of pulpwood, pine and hard- 
wood timber exists along that line than in any similar 
extent of territory in this part of the world. The pro- 
jectors expect to make a great opportunity for paper 
makers and timber operators when they shall be a little 
further along. 

Cook & Tourish have just bought for $500,000 of 
White & Friant about 170,000,000 feet of standing pine 
in towns 67 and 68, ranges 20 and 21, in the far north- 
western part of St. Louis county, south of Kapitogama 
lake. This gives the firm more than 850,000,000 feet of 
standing timber in that district, all of which is tributary 
to their proposed road, the Duluth, Virginia & Rainy 
River, on which work is now starting. This is the largest 
block of pine held in northeastern Minnesota outside 
the Weyerhaeuser pine, and is a part of 1,250,000,000 feet 
now owned by Cook & Tourish in St. Louis and Lake 
counties. The deeds to a lot of pine bought more than 4 
year ago from Avery & Morley, in towms 52, 53, 54 and 
55, ranges 11 and 12, amounting to $470,000, were filed 
this week here. “ 

W. C. Oille, president of the Tonawanda Lumbermen 
Association and mayor of the town, has been here this 
week on business. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., April 23.—The Ashland Lumber 
Company’s mill will be the first to start on this side 
of the bay for the season’s run, beginning the season’ 
work tomorrow morning, having been put in first class 
condition. The Keystone Lumber Company and the 
Mowatt Lumber Company have their mills in age 
ness to begin sawing as soon as the ice shall be ou 
of the way. The Mowatt mill has been undergoing . 
thorough overhauling this winter, about $7,000 pr 
expended in repairs and new machinery. An em a 
new set of lath mill machinery has been put in a” 
other improvements made. 
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A large force of men are at work putting in new 
machinery and rebuilding different parts of the Schrad- 
er Lumber Company’s mill. M. H. Burns, who is 
superintending the work, said today: “We have been 
at work since the middle of January overhauling the 
mill and will spend about $10,000 before the work is 
completed. The boiler room has been practically rebuilt. 
One new boiler 66 inches by 16 feet has been put in 
and the three old boilers have been made as good as 
new. A new steam center deck will replace the old 
one and new conveyer chains have been built all 
over the mill as the old ones were not suitable and 
were continually breaking down. The refuse burner has 
been thoroughly repaired. This burner is what is called 
a water jacket burner and is the only one of the 
kind in the city. New transfer chains have also been 
put in at the rear of the mill. A new Rogers gang 
lath and bolter machine has been put in which is a 
great improvement over the old ones. Piles have 
been driven for a new brick building to contain the 
600-light electric lighting plant. The mill will begin 
running about May 6 and will run days only until 
the electric lighting plant shall be finished; then it 
will run day and night.” The Schroder Lumber Com- 
pany will erect a shingle mill in the vicinity of the 
saw mill before the end of the summer. 

A representative of the Wisconsin Central railway 
has been in the city this week with a Mr. Robbins, a 
Menominee lumberman. It is Mr. Robbins’ intention 
to start a mill for the purpose of utilizing the waste 
from the big saw mills, making such things as match 
blocks, grape baskets and the like. He was shown 
over the city by the representatives of the Wisconsin 
Central railway and several of our own citizens. Noth- 
ing definite was decided but it is thought that he will 
in all probability start a plant of this nature in Ash- 
land some time this summer. 

In interviews with several prominent lumbermen of 
Ashland and those who are here on business it seems 
to be the general feeling that there will be a very 
active market this season. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritx, Wis., April 22.—The H. W. Wright Lumber 
Company has made noticeable improvements about the 
office, by which Mayor Wright now has a private office in 
which he can attend to the lumber business or listen to 
the pleas of aspirants for political favor. 

Crane Bros.’ mill at Tomahawk started sawing last 
week with a supply of logs that will permit of no rest 
before late next fall. 

Cotter & Close, who recently built a mill at Black 
Alder lake, concluded not to operate the mill until the 
ice was out of the lake, and in the meantime they are 
putting in a new gang edger, which will greatly facili- 
tate the output of lumber. They have about 2,000,000 
feet of logs, largely hemlock, banked on the lake for the 
summer’s sawing. 

R. C. Schulz, secretary of the Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, is participating in an unusual indulgence this 
week, spending a whole week in Chicago. His duties do 
not often permit of so much relaxation. 

H. H. Foster and family attended the recent wedding 
of Mr. Foster’s sister, Miss Annie Laura Foster, to 
Henry W. Smith, at Wausau. 

F. M. Gibson, who put in a hard winter’s work in the 
woods as a member of the firm of Gibson Bros., is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Hot Springs, Ark., for recuperative 
benefits, 

Polak Bros., who own and operate a saw mill at Heller, 
aa full time and will soon operate nights as 
well. 

Julius Thielman, of the McCool Land & Log Company, 
last. week purchased the David Finn farm in the town 
of Pine River, paying $5,000 therefor. 

David Finn, who owns a saw mill at Pine River, is 
about to start for the western coast with a view to 
Investing in timber lands if a favorable opportunity 
offers, 

The St. Paul railway has signed articles of agreement 
to construct a branch road from Schulz Spur across to 
Trout City, giving this new creation of Emil Thomas an 
outlet. This road will also open up a thickly timbered 
section, in addition to 75,000,000 feet which Mr. Thornas 
has to cut from his present holdings. 

The Merrill Lumber Company’s mill started the 1901 
Sawing season last week and is operating day and night 
from the start. A good supply of logs will keep the 
mill busy until next fall. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, which closed the win- 
ter’s run last week, put in a most busy and successful 
Wwinter’s work. The company will wait for the sorting 
works at the boom to resume operations before starting 
up again. In the meantime it will make the necessary 
repairs and additions to machinery, including a band 
resaw. The mill will be operated day and night during 
the summer. The extensive lumber business of this 
‘ompany, coupled with the box factory, all of which is 
under the personal supervision of L. N. Anson and his 


son, George M., make them exceptionally busy business 
men. ’ 


A. H. Stange has the old Prairie river mill nearly 


tt and soon all vestige of it will have disappeared. 
ean stood as a monument to the shattered hopes of 

L sf Bros., who built it, as it never was a success. 
Pe I yn H. H. Foster and John Landers, of this 
+ Ao Alexander Stewart and Walter Alexander, of 
jana the Incorporators of the Arkansas Land & 
een ompany, with capital stock of $120,000. The 
ten sd this company is the result of the trips of 
which we emen to Arkansas during the winter and by 
Athenee ey came into possession of a large amount of 
permit th Pine timber. The articles of incorporation 
It them to build logging railroads and saw mills and 


they expect to operate extensively in the near future. 
Mr. Landers departed for that state on Saturday last to 
finish up the deals which the company held on options. 





A WEEK AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., April 24.—The Quan Lumber Com- 
pany, at Edgar, cut 6,000,000 feet of lumber during 
the past winter, mostly hardwood and hemlock, and 
will soon begin shipping. 

The Wausau Lumber Company, at Edgar, which con- 
cern ran all winter and is still running, has cut thus 
far 4,000,000 feet of lumber, principally hardwood and 
hemlock. 

The Wisconsin river and tributaries are at good 
driving stages and drivers bringing down the logs have 
been quite successful thus far. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, accompanied by his wife and two sons, is 
preparing to visit Europe for a three months’ stay dur- 
ing the summer. They expect to sail about May 1 
and will spend considerable time at the old home of 
Mr. Alexander in Scotland. Mr. Alexander has well 
earned and is entitled to this respite from the care of 
business, for he has been steadily and actively engaged 
for thirty-five years. Besides being connected with the 
above named concern and its various branches he is 
personally interested in many other large ventures and 
has always been a very busy man. All his friends and 
companions here and elsewhere wish himself and fam- 
ily an abundance of happiness and pleasure during their 
journey and sojourn in the old world. 

Wausau’s factories are now crowded to their utmost, 
getting materials and shipping to distant points. A 
large amount of manufactured goods is in present de- 
mand for new building enterprises here. 

The Wisconsin River Electric Railway Company has 
been granted a franchise by the city of Wausau for 
the construction, maintenance and operation of an elec- 
tric railway. This new line is eventually to be extended 
to Merrill. Work on it is to begin within one year. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 24.—The market has been 
fairly active this week. Prices on hemlock have stiffened 
some and are 50 cents higher than thirty days ago. 
There were a number of buyers here and some important 
deals were made. J. E. Byrnes bought 4,000,000 feet of 
hemlock of the Sawyer-Goodman Company; F. A. My- 
rick, of North Tonawanda, bought 500,000 feet of bass- 
wood from the N. Ludington Company; A. J. Avery, rep- 
resenting a New York hardwood firm, bought 500,000 
feet of ash and elm. Adam Schillo, of Chicago, is here 
and expects to close some deals before leaving. J. A. 
Pridmore, representing Arthur Gourley, has been looking 
after the latter’s interests here this week. Arthur Gour- 
ley had made purchases aggregating about 14,000,000 
feet of this season’s stock. He bought 5,000,000 feet of 
the Marinete Lumber Company, 5,000,000 feet of Burns 
& Hicks, 1,000,000 feet of Hamilton & Merryman and 
3,000,000 feet of the Sawyer-Goodman Company. 

Most of the saw mills have started on their summer’s 
run. The Bay Shore Lumber Company began sawing 
today and the Girard Lumber Company and A. Spies will 
start next week. All the other mills are operating. The 
boom company has three gaps running and there are 
about 75,000,000 feet above the marking gap. 

Navigation opened here last week, but it was not until 
Monday that a boat arrived here. The steam barge 
Philetus Sawyer came in and tied up at the Sawyer- 
Goodman dock. The captain refused to pay more than 
45 cents an hour to stevedores. The union men demanded 
55 cents and he has been loading his boat with his own 
crew. The steam barge Pewaukee, which is loading at 
the Donovan & O’Connor mill, met with the same expe- 
rience. The steam barges John Schroeder and Francis 
Hinton, which arrived today, paid the union scale of 55 
cents. This seems to settle the matter and hereafter all 
boats will have to pay 55 cents, 10 cents more than the 
price adopted by the Lake Carriers’ Association. The 
steam barge Stephenson was the first boat to clear from 
here. She left last Monday with a cargo for Chicago. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Granp Rapips, Micnu., April 22.—A dispatch from 
Benton Harbor says the company backed by the R. G. 
Peters Shingle & Lumber Company has completed plans 
for a factory to employ 100 men in making Gillette 
roller bearings. The concern will be running June 1. 

The R. G. Peters Shingle & Lumber Company, of Ben- 
ton Harbor, has sold 800,000 feet of maple flooring to 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company, which will go into 
the new plant to be built at South Bend, Ind. 

C. N. Hathaway, of Paw Paw, has accepted a position 
with the Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company, of 
Greenville, Mo. 

The Nufer Cedar Company, of Whitehall, has filed 
with the clerk of Muskegon county a certificate showing 
the company’s log mark. It is the first one filed there in 
several years and calls to mind forcibly that city’s past 
greatness in the lumber business. The company’s mark 
is the letter N with a horizontal mark above, and the 
company states that it will claim all logs, timber, ties 
and other floatables found in the Muskegon and White 
rivers and their tributaries bearing this impress. 

J. J. Hatinger has opened a lumber yard at Edmore 
and will erect a planing mill soon. 

W. E. Barrett, of W. E. Barrett & Co., Grand Rapids, 
has just returned from Pasadena, Cal. His son has been 
removed to the balmy climate in the hope of benefiting 
his health. 

The Flint Lumber Company has filed articles of incor- 
poration in Genesee county. The capital stock is $10,000 











and the incorporators are Henry J. Adams, of Jackson; 
John Hammond, George McCormick and Elmer E. Ham- 
mond, of Bay City, and W. W. McLean, of Flint. 

A drive of more than 100,000 feet of white ash logs 
has just reached the boom at Maple Rapids. The logs 
were cut near Frankfort and shipped over the Ann Arbor 
railway to Bannister, then run down the Maple river. 
They will be worked up in the Jones factory. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City anp Saatnaw, Micu., April 23.—The usual 
spring opening of business is on, the mills are starting 
up, drives are in motion and trade is satisfactory. 
Every lumberman one meets expresses the conviction 
that it is going to be a good year for business. There is 
no overstock of lumber; in fact dry stocks of pine are 
practically exhausted and buying is chiefly for stock to 
be manufactured for future delivery. The Central Lum- 
ber Company has sold all its mill culls for the season’s 
run, estimated at about 3,500,000 feet, to local dealers at 
$12.50 a thousand. A few years ago mill culls were a 
drug at $4 and $6. E. Nelson has sold 3,500,000 feet of 
good Michigan white pine stock, cut Cheboygan, to east- 
ern parties at between $22 and $25 a thousand for log 
run. Charles Merrill & Co., of Saginaw, have several 
million feet of unsold white pine stock on their mill 
docks, and this is about all of the white pine left on 
this market. Merrill & Co. will start their mill soon. 
They have some as fine logs as they ever manufactured 
and they have been sawing on this river since 1856. “The 
only difference is that we cut the timber a little closer 
now than we did fifty years ago,” said Joseph A. Whit- 
tier. “Then nothing less than 14 inches at the top was 
taken from the woods. I think the lowest price I ever 
accepted was $3, $6 and $12 a thousand, and that was fer 
lumber that would run 40 to 50 percent to the good.” 
The Merrill firm is taking timber from lands located by 
the firm in the ’50s and there is no more of it left aside 
from their tract in the Saginaw district. 

It is said that shippers on Lake Superior are offering 
$2.25 on lumber to lower lake ports and vessel men are 
asking $2.50. Not much has been done on this river. 
The steamer E. A. Shores cleared yesterday for Oswego 
with a cargo of 504,955 feet of lumber and a few other 
craft are loading. There will be little lumber to be 
moved by water this season out of this river. The 
steamer Maine and consorts were chartered here on Sat- 
urday to take lumber from Cheboygan to Cleveland. 
Some charters have been made to bring lumber from 
Georgian bay to the Saginaw river. Handy Bros, of this 
city, who are mining as well as lumbering, have loaded 
one vessel with coal for the Soo and will load another 
in a few days. It is expected that coal shipments by 
water will increase and coal docks will be established 
here. Vessels can take coal up the lakes and bring lum- 
ber down. The Nelson & Graves Lumber Company has 
bought the big schooner John A. Francomb for $14,000 
cash. The same company has also bought the steamer 
Charles Hebard, the consideration being reported at 
$55,600 cash, and both vessels are to be employed carry- 
ing lumber from Byng Inlet, Georgian bay, to Black 
Rock. The schooner has a capacity of about 1,000,000 
feet alone. The Holland-Emery Lumber Company at 
Byng Inlet will manufacture 40,000,000 feet of lumber 
this season. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company expected to 
start its mill yesterday, but owing to a high stage of 
water in the river will not start for several days. The 
company has little unsold lumber on its mill docks. 

It is estimated that 15,000,000 feet of lumber will 
come out of the Tittabawassee river this spring. T. B. 
Creswell will have charge of rafting and delivering the 
logs. There will come out of the Flint, Bad and Cass 
rivers about 5,000,000 feet, and there are 2,000,000 feet 
in Kawkawlin river which may be hung up. 

The Flint Lumber Company, incorporated a few days 
ago, is organized to deal in lumber and house material, 
and the stockholders are Henry J. Adams, Jackson; 
George W. McCormick, Bay City; W. W. McLean, Flint; 
John M. and E. E. Hammond, Bay City. The company 
has secured the contract to furnish the lumber for the 
Imperial Wheel plant and the new varnish factory at 
Flint, both contracts amounting to $25,000. 

The saw mills of Pelton & Reid, Swift & Clark and the 
Cheboygan Lumber Company started for the season last 
week, The J. B. Redhead shingle mill at Roscommon 
also started. 

Charles O. Rogers and others, of Pennsylvania, are to 
erect a saw mill at Logan, near Gaylord, where the par- 
ties interested own a large body of timber. Handy 
Bros., of Bay City, are also putting in a small mill near 
East Bay, on Houghton lake, where they have bought 
some timber. James W. Johnson is building a saw mill 
on the banks of Twin lake, in Otsego county, having 
taken a contract to cut a quantity of timber for Frank 
Buell. W. H. Ostrander has moved his saw mill from 
Pigeon river to a point on the line of the northern exten- 
sion of the Detroit & Mackinac railroad, where he has 
several years’ supply of timber. W. A. Cook’s hardy ood 
saw mill in Slagle, Missaukee county, started last week 
on a season’s rur of hardwood, chiefly maple of excep- 
tionally fine quality. 

H. C. Ward is erecting a stave and hoop plant at 
Frederick, on the line of the Mackinaw division of the 
Michigan Central. 

The McKinnon Manufacturing Company is making a 
set of steel boilers and sm’":e stack 125 feet long for a 
mill plant in the upper pén_ sula. 

Wickes Bros. ave to mak some extensive additions to 
their big plant. They are running a full force of 350 
men or more and are crowded to take care of their busi- 
ness. They are shipping boilers and mill machinery to 
all parts of the world. 

L. C. Slade states that there is a steady movement of 
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lumber and he is well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness. He has about 8,000,000 feet in his yard and has 
some fine stock bought to bring to his yard later on. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company is doing a good business 
and the plant of the firm is being crowded to fill the 
requirements of the trade. The company has a fine 
stock of choice Michigan and Canada lumber in its yard 
and has plenty of stock for the futule already provided 
for. 

The new F. G, Eddy & Co. yard is doing business. The 
firm has the capital and the knowledge of the business to 
insure a successful career. 





LAKE MICHIGAN’S EAST SHORE. 

Lupincton, Micu., April 24.—There is considerable 
activity in lumber shipping at this point this spring 
which will result in quite a cleaning up of old lum- 
ber stock on the docks. With the season of navigation 
about two weeks old there has already been moved 
about 3,500,000 feet by the water route and vessel 
tonnage is engaged that will clean up nearly all the 
best and medium lumber stock on the docks in a short 
time. The barges Hilton, Schroeder, Grummond, Parks 
and Colburn and the schooners Wrenn, Newell, Condor, 
Waleska and others are trading here in the lumber busi- 
ness. All the mills are running and Stearns’ mill is 
running day and night tours. he amount of lumber 
on Ludington docks at this time is less than 25,000,000 
feet. 

The freight rate on pine lumber has been fixed at 10 
shillings to Chicago and lower Michigan ports and 9 
shillings to Milwaukee. This is practically the figure that 
obtained last season, but shippers expect an increased 
tariff almost any time. The vessel owners, and espe- 
cially the owners of sailing vessels, complain bitterly 
of the new towing rates they are obliged to pay on 
account of the tugmen’s strike. These rates represent 
an increase of 50 percent, which means a good deal 
to the smaller craft. Hence it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the freight rate on lumber will be some- 
what increased in the near future. Two local lum- 
bermen, Messrs. Cartier and Butters, have been forced 
to pay the increased wages demanded by the tugmen. 

Logs are coming in in large quantities and there is 
going to be an abundance of stock to insure steady run- 
ning. ‘The Butters Lumber Company is extending its 
railroad one-half mile toward Lake Michigan for the 
purpose of piling lumber on the old Taylor docks. J. 8. 
Stearns still has about 5,000,000 feet of lumber to cut 
on his 35,000,000-foot contract with the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, and the logs are nearly 
all in the lake. The contract, which covered three years 
and involved about $500,000, will be finished this year. 
This week Stearns’ construction gang commenced build- 
ing the new railroad to Hamlin lake. The road is 
to be an extension of the present Epworth League 
railroad. It will be used largely for resort passenger 
traffic in the summer and hauling logs in the winter. 
The new road will tap an extensive belt of hardwood 
timber owned by Mr. Stearns and the Cartier Lumber 
Company. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company has sold 2,000,- 
000 feet of pine common to Buffalo parties who are 
anxious to move it at once. They offer $2 a thoifsand 
for moving it from Ludington to Buffalo, but so far 
have been unable to engage tonnage at the figure. 

Hon. J. 8. Stearns is contemplating moving to Grand 
Rapids in the near future, but Ludington will suffer no 
commercial loss, for the extensive Stearns interests there 
will remain unchanged, except as they grow larger and 
include a greater diversity of industries. For many 
years Mr. Stearns has been but little in Ludington, 
the entire management of the Ludington plant being 
assumed by William 8S. Culver. In case Mr. Stearns 


shall move to Grand Rapids, as seems quite likely, he_ 


will then be in Ludington quite as much as now. 
Thomas Joyce is here from Ashland to spend the 
summer. Mr. Joyce had charge of one of the J. S. 
Stearns Lumber Company’s logging camps at Odanah, 
Wis., during the past winter. 
SAA 


HYMENEAL. 





Morgan-Stephenson. 

MARINETTE, Wis., April 24.—Today there was cele- 
brated in this city the marriage of J. Earl Morgan, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., and Miss Elizabeth Stephenson, daughter 
of the Hon. Isaae Stephenson, the wealthy lumberman 
of this city, and ex-congressman. Owing to the recent 
death of M. E. Rounds, of Oshkosh, husband of the 
groom’s sister, the function was less elaborate than it 
would otherwise have been, but it was nevertheless a 
society and social event, notable in the history of this 
city. The guests numbered 150 and there were many 
beautiful gifts, among them a certificate of deposit of 
$10,000 from the father of the bride and a magnificent 
oil painting of the battleship Wisconsin from Irving 
Scott, president of the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, builders of the Wisconsin, which battleship 
Miss Stephenson christened about four years ago. The 
bride is famed as one of the most beautiful women of 
Wisconsin, for which reason as well as for her social 
stamding and high intellectual qualities she was chosen 
to represent the state at that function. 

The groom, J. Earl Morg: 1, is a member of the Mor- 
gan Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., one of the heaviest 
wholesale sash and door ma iufacturing concerns of the 
country. While still a young man Mr. Morgan has won 
a high reputation for business talents as one of the con- 
trolling partners in this great business. He is also 
highly esteemed for his social qualities and it is believed 
by the many friends of the contracting parties that 


this union is one which is destined to be followed by 
much happiness. 

The couple left on an extended bridal trip immed- 
iately after the ceremomies, after which they will be at 
home at Oshkosh, Wis. 


Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 24.—All of the mills at 
this point are in operation today and it now looks as if 
they would be able to operate throughout the season 
without closing down for more than a day at a time. 
The stage of water in the river is satisfactory for driving 
purposes and also for turning purposes. The water is 
slightly higher than it was a week ago, but is not at the 
danger point by any means and the river conditions are 
improved, if this be possible, over last Tuesday. The 
Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company received advices 
today that the drive at Swan river landing and Poke- 
gama lake above Brainerd had been started in this 
direction. This drive is estimated to contain 50,000,000 
feet of logs, and under existing conditions the head of 
the drive will probably reach the upper sorting gap by 
the middle to latter part of May. This drive is started 
by the Northern Boom Company, and will be turned over 
to the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company at Brain- 
erd. It is estimated it will require nearly a month to 
bring it to this point. The drive between Minneapolis 
and St. Cloud has practically all reached the sorting 
gap, and logs between St. Cloud and Brainerd will begin 
to reach this city within a short time. There are sufli- 
cient logs in the river and on the way here to last until 
the drive above Brainerd shall reach the city and no 
shortage of logs is anticipated this spring. 











IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

Dunutri, Minn., April 23.—The Swan River landing 
was broken last. week, 50,000,000 feet of logs being 
started down river in three days. It was quick wofk 
und impressive work as well. The rivers were high and 
there was no trouble. The landing was about 5,000 feet 
long, running from the mouth of the Swan, and the logs 
were piled to the bottom of the river and far above high 
water mark, leaving only a narrow channel at the farther 
shore for the water to pass by. In the company’s year, 
which will close July 1 next, 120,000,000 feet will be 
handled. ‘To do this about 20,000,000 feet more must 
be Janded from now on. Hauling down the road is now 
stopped, but will begin as soon as the lakes, into which 
logs have been dumped during the winter, shall be open. 
The company has banked in the eight or nine years of 
its existence more than 1,000,000,000 feet of logs. The 
timber that is being cut by the Swan river company was 
bought by Wright & Davis nine years ago from the 
Weyerhaeuser people for $1,450,000, and a contract was 
taken back to log and deliver at the Mississippi river. 
The Duluth, Mississippi River & Northern road was 
built and the contract begun. Ore was found on the 
lands and two or three years ago J. J. Hill bought the 
entire Wright & Davis interests for $4,000,000. “Today,” 
said a prominent Hill official a day or two ago in speak- 
ing of this deal, “Mr. Hill could sell for $10,000,000 or 
more.” 

There are 5,000,000 feet of logs in Silver lake at Vir- 
ginia, put in by Moon & Kerr, which were sold to the 
Northern Lumber Company. They will be pulled out, 
taken by rail to the St. Louis river and driven to Cloquet 
for sawing as soon as the lake shall be free from ice. 

Logs are moving. The St. Louis river is lower than 
last week and the jam now extends for many miles above 
Cloquet. Millions of logs are in the water almost in the 
position in which they were placed upon the ice, mil- 
lions more are jammed in what would seem to be 
inextricable confusion, filling the stream from bank to 
bank and side to side, and still more are pressing upon 
them from above. The mills are at work and the driving 
crews are very busy at the sorting works. 

Lumbermen operating the south shore streams are get- 
ting into the water as fast as possible, and many crews 
are working along these rivers. Some logs are already 
being towed to mills. Amnicon, Nemadji, Middle, Pop- 
lar and Brule rivers are all open and running high. 

Mitchell & McClure are tearing up the logging rail- 
road built two years ago from mile 10 of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern into some timber north of the city. 
All pine timber along the line has been cut. 

More logs are banked in the upper St. Croix for lower 
Mississippi points than ever before, says Superintendent 
Mills, of the St. Croix & Duluth road. No driving has 
commenced along the river, but the ice is going very fast 
and operations will be under full head next week. This 
road, belonging to the Empire Logging Company, has 
done a larger business the past winter than ever before 
and will be hauling till late in August, beginning as soon 
as the ice shall be out of the lakes. 

A dam is being built at the rapids of Burntside river, 
below the falls, to get out timber cut there the past 
winter. 

The drive has started on Willow brook, the worst 
stream in the northwest, and a large crew under Dan 
Haley is at work. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

Merritt, Wis., April 22.—During the early spring 
while other streams were on the rampage the Wisconsin 
and Prairie rivers remained at a normal stage, but 
since the snow and ice from the woods and lakes have 
begun to feed them they have swollen and are now at 
an excellent driving stage, which accounts for the eager- 
ness of those who have driving contracts to get to work 





as soon as possible. A number of driving crews have been 
sent up this week to begin the work. Lumber jacks for 
the time being will be scarce, while they indulge in 
spiked shoes and the appelation of “river pigs.” While 
the amount of logs to be driven is incomparable to the 
quantities which used to be floated, still it will require 
a good many men several weeks to accomplish the work, 

Fehland & Hauf, who cut a million and a quarter of 
hemlock on Prairie river the past winter, have contracted 
with Emil shomas to saw them at his mill at Trout City 
as soon as the drive shall reach that place. 

The Wright Lumber Company has an immense quan- 
tity of logs banked on Trout lake, which it will rail in 
for the summer sawing. 

During the past year Langley & Alderson’s camps at 
State Line have averaged about 1,000,000 feet a month, 
During the summer they will cut and load on cars 9,000,- 
000 feet for the Merrill Lumber Company, at their camps 
at Star lake. 

William Shea started summer logging this week for 
the Wright Lumber Company at its Harshaw camps. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company last Friday sent a crew 
of forty drivers up on Tomahawk river to the mouth of 
Willow creek, to bring out its drive of 6,000,000 feet 
banked there. 

A portion of the Prairie river drive came straggling 
down last week, but the main portion of the drive is a 
good way up the river yet. 

rr 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 24.—Driving work in the 
upper streams is progressing very satisfactorily. The 
only setback reported is from some of the more northerly 
streams which have not yet thawed out. The driving 
there has been delayed. Outside of this there is plenty 
of water and excellent progress is being made every- 
where. ; 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company has decided to build a 
logging road from Bagley Junction twelve miles in a 
northwesterly direction, to penetrate a hemlock tract. 
The road will be completed in October and will connect 
with the Wisconsin & Michigan railway. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Me., April 21.—History seems to be repeat- 
ing itself in the Bangor log market, for now, as in the 
spring of 1900, with spruce Jumber at almost bottom 
prices, manufacturers are rushing to buy logs and pay- 
ing high prices, as though fearing to be left without 
stock in flush times later on. Last year all hands 
snapped at everything offered in the shape of logs, pay- 
ing $14.50 a thousand, and one of the oldest concerns 
on the river went under, while the others barely got out 
whole, for the expected high prices for lumber never 
came. This year, as has been stated in this correspond- 


ence, there will be a short stock of saw logs on the - 


Penobscot, at least one-half the cut going to the pulp 
mills. With everything driven clean there may be 100,- 
000,000 feet of logs for the saw mills, of which about 
80,000,000 feet will be spruce, and it is said that all 
of these logs, with the exception of about 4,000,000 feet, 
have already beer sold at prices ranging from $14 to 
$15 a thousand, while the 4,000,000 feet unsold are held 
at the unprecedented price of $16. 

The competition of the pulp mills in the log market 
has sent the price up several dollars a thousand in the 
last few years, and the time has come when the lumber 
manufacturer, if he wants logs, must go in and bid 
against the pulp men. The result is, of course, highly 
satisfactory to the log owners, and the lumber mamu- 
facturers would not care so much if only the lumber 
market would keep pace with the log market—which it 
seldom does. Today spruce randoms are selling in New 
York at $15 to $18.50 a thousand, for the range of 
widths, which means about $11.50 to $15 in Bangor, 
with the average not over $14. Dimensions and special 
orders, of course, run higher, but taking logs as they 
come and’ getting the most possible out of them it is 
difficult to see how a manufacturer could do better than 
break even at the present prices of logs and lumber. 

One of the greatest log sales recorded in the history 
of the Penobscot river was closed a few days ago, when 
John Ross & Son and others sold to F. W. Ayer & Co. 
about 12,000,000 feet of spruce at $15 a thousand. No 
one here remembers when so many logs were sold at one 
transaction, or when so high a price was paid for any 
considerable quantity.. But F. W. Ayer & Co. are mot 
the only buyers of logs at high prices. Everybody who 
has bought any logs this spring has had to pay in the 
neighborhood of $14 a thousand, and they will all need 
a good market for their product to give them any 
profit. : 

Most of the 3,000,000 feet of logs that were carried 
down river by the recent freshet have been recovered 
and are scattered in various lots all the way from 
Bangor to Belfast, down the bay. A million feet or more 
belonging to William Engel will be brought up to South 
Brewer, and arrangements have been made to have them 
sawed at the mills of D. Sargent’s Sons. 

None of the log drives have been started as yet, for 
the west branch is still frozen over, as are most of the 
other streams. The brooks are generally open and the 
ice in Moosehead lake is so weak as to be unsafe for 
travel. While most of the freshet has run off before the 
drives could be started, there is still plenty of snow ™ 
the woods and a good driving season is looked for. 


BPP LOIS 


The fire proof dry kiln is not exactly a new thing, 
but it is to be noted that whereas it was extremely 
rare a few years ago now it is not an uncommon fea- 
ture in connection with new mills of the first class. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. ‘ 
—The South Anniston Lumber Company has 
ne by J. H. Hill, Thomas Wolsoncroft and 

C. Houser. They will also erect a sash and door plant. 

“Mobile—The statement under this head in the issue of 
the LUMBERMAN of April 13, stating that Georg & Co. of 
Mobile were doing business under the name of Franz 
Stichtermath was an error. The firm informs the LUMBER- 
MAN that no such change in their name has been made and 
we gladly make the correction. 

The error doubtless originated through the custom house 
at Mobile, where Franz Stichtermath chartered the steam- 
ship Jacob Bright and that steamer was cleared by Stichter- 
math, when it was understood that the business was being 
done for the old firm of Georg & Co 

Mount Ming laa Hardwood 

ened offices here. 
°P Opelika—The W...4. Driver 
moved to Thomasville, Ga. 

Arkansas. 
Case—The Phillips Lumber Company has been succeeded 
J ey Bros. 
Oe eodea— ene Clarendon Stave Company has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock. : 

Deckerville—T. M. Ford has been succeeded by Ford & 
Wee wett—Charles E. Thomas will establish a yard. 

—The Arkansas Lumber & Timber Company has 





Export Company has 


Lumber Company has re- 


Searc ; c 
been aueceeded by the Belcher-Stine Lumber Company. 
California. 
Enterprise—George Ward has purchased an interest in the 
planing and saw mil] of J. H. Cresmer. 


Kureka—The Humboldt Sash & Door Company has incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. _Incorporators, G. W. 
Fenwick, W. G. Gosslin, H. L, Walden, H. Trinwith and BE, C. 
<n T. Albertson and C. L. Kimball have 
been succeeded by the Heraldsburg Mill & Lumber Company. 

Connecticut. 

New Haven—TI*. H. Russell has been succeeded by the 

Russell Lumber Company. 


Torrington—The Hotchkiss Bros. Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $60,000. 
Delaware. 


Wilmington—The W. A. Garm Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000. They will do a 
general lumber business. 


Florida. 

Raiford—The Middleton Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with $3,000 capital stock, by F. L. Middleton, 
H. D. Hunt and Edward Anderson. 

Georgia. 
Bostick—W. T. Harvey & Co. have recently commenced 


Do ublin—W. W. Bush has been succeeded by J. H. Bradley. 

Macon—J. L. Turner, J. B. Jennson and H. B. Erminger 
have incorporated the Macon Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Thomasville—The W. A. Driver Lumber Company has 
removed here from Opelika, Ala. 

Waycross—D. J. Blackburn has withdrawn from the 
Waycross Shingle Company. The business will be continued 
by W. B. Folks. 


Illinois. 
Berwyn (Cook County)—O. C. Wentworth will establish 
a retail yard here. 
Chicago—Francis E. Matthews, Carrie Hodes and Leo 


Kortz have incorporated the W. & B. Hardwood Lumber 
Company. Capital stock $10,000. Frank J. Fulton will 
open offices at 1144 Monadnock building May 1. He will 











do a wholesale hardwood business. Clementsen & Co. has 
been succeeded by the Clementsen Company with capital 
stock of $10,000. -Geiger, Heinlin & Wolter have been 
succeeded by the Commercial Sash & Door Company. 

East St. Louis—The East St. Louis Planing Mill Com- 


pany has been incorporated with capital of $2,500. 
Gurnee—B. E. Jones, jr., has been succeeded by the Gurnee 
Lumber yard. 
Highwood—J. B. Denman has disposed of his yard. 
Meadows—Clandon & Castle have been succeeded by 
Clandon Bros. 
Mount Carroll—Colehour & Mills have established a yard. 
Pana—The O. H. Paddock Lumber Company has been sold 
to the Alexander Lumber Company of Chicago. 


Indiana. 


Dublin—The business of the late John Fountain will be 
known as the Dublin Lumber Company. 

Elkhart—Newman Bros. have purchased the plant of the 
Elkhart Lumber & Planing Mill Company. 

Monterey—George T. Paulissen has been succeeded 
W. Solomon. 

Rockport—Simon Hoing & Co. have been succeeded by 
Simon Hoing’s Sons. 


Indian Territory. 


Alderson—The Grady Trading Company has discontinued 
business. 

Gowen—The Grady Trading Company has discontinued 
business. 


by 





lowa. 


Centerville—The Centerville Lumber Company has sold 
out to Mr. McConn., 

y Collins—Vasey Bros. have been succeeded by Vasey & 
oten. 

Delta—W. A. Cromwell has recently established a yard. 

Des Moines—The Washington Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by J. E, and C. B. Paul, C. R. Moorehouse and 
J. P. Hawks; capital stock $500,000. Will do business in 
Washington. Principal offices, Des Moines. 

Grinnel—R. W. Clark has sold his interest to B. Jenkins, 
in the firm of Clark & Jenkins. 

Kalona—The Mellinger Lumber Company has succeeded 
Mellinger & Co, 

Kelly—L. Oliver has been succeeded by H. L. Munn & Son. 

New Virginia—Jayne & Keve Bros. Lumber Company has 
Succeeded Killam Bros, & Smith. 

North English—The I. F. Searle Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Howard Lumber Company. 

Panora—In the issue of April 6, under this head Culbert- 
p> Bro. were said to have gone out of business. They 
' “asad that this is not the case and the LUMBERMAN cheer- 
ully makes this correction. 

Rowan—J. H. Kenefick has sold out his yard. 


Van Meter—L. W. Fisher h 
Walker Lumber ‘Company. ee ee 


Kansas. 
Be don iam McDannald has recently established a yard. 
ty A. Aitken - oyd Lumber Company has been succeeded 
Kentucky. 


Harrodsburg— 
B. FP Smock & Cuirpenter & Co. have been succeeded by 


P Louisiana. 
trader—The Owl Bay Cypress Company has been incor- 


e 


porated with capital of $20,000. 


nati, io. 
Maine. 


Portland—The Portland Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Suncook Valley Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. 

Fall River—E. M. Borden, H. B. Kendall and Edward 
F. Guiney have incorporated the Borden & Kendall Company 
with capital of $24,000. 

North Adams—S. P. Thayer has sold out to the S. B. 
Dibble Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 

Cheboygan—The Acme Wood Turning Company has or- 
ganized and will manufacture boxes, etc. 

Marquette—The Dead River Mill Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the South Arm Lumber Company. 
r — R. Beckley has been succeeded by Frank 

ustin. 

Muskegon—Mann, Watson & Co. have established a whole- 
sale and retail business. The McGrath Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by N. McGrath & Son. 


Minnesota. 

Amery—P. C. Maxson will establish a 

on Duluth Lumber Company 
yard. 

Eagle Bend—B. J. Howland has been succeeded by B. J. 
Howland & Co. 

Medford—M. §8. Alexander will establish a lumber yard. 

McIntosh—I. O. Manger will establish a yard. 

Marshall—The Farmers’ Lumber yard has been succeeded 
by the Canby Lumber Company. 

Zion—F, W. Hilger has been succeeded by Thomas Sours. 


Missouri. 


Hannibal—William Richardson & Co. have recently estab- 
lished a planing mill. 

Kansas City—BE. C. Phares, of Joplin, Mo., has opened 
offices in the Keith & Perry building and will do a wholesale 
business. 

Nelson—Williams & Perry have been succeeded by Irwin 
Williams. 


Principal office, Cincin- 





ard. 
as established a 


Montana. 


Deer Lodge—W. H. O’Neill has been succeeded by the 
O'Neill Hardwood & Plumbing Company. 

Kalispel—The Boorman Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. The O'Neill 
Lumber Company has been succeeded by the Northwestern 
Lumber Company. 





Nebraska. 


Bassett—J. E. McBurney has been succeeded by the Rock 
County Lumber Company. 


New Hampshire. 
Suncook—Curtis E. Dalton will establish a yard here. 
New Mexico. 
Springer—James S. Carry has sold out. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—A. J. McCollum & Co. have discontinued busi- 
ness. 

Cazenovia—J. W. Howson and L. B. Tillotson have bought 
out the Cazenovia Coal & Lumber Company and will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 

Farmer—L. C. Bradley has established a yard. 

Newburgh—The Newburgh Lumber Company has reduced 
its capital stock from $60,000 to $45,000. 

Oswego—D. F. Fay & Co. have been succeeded by David 
F. Fay. 

Spencerport—Theodore Coddington, of James Coddington 
& Bro., is dead. 

Syracuse—Willis Morin will establish a yard. 


North Carolina. 


Ashville—J. H. Bryan has been succeeded by Bryan & 
Boyer. 

Belwood—The Thompson Compe have succeeded Thomp- 
son & Gantt and will remove to Shelby, N. C. 

Cary—The Harrison Wagon Company has been 
porated with capital stock of $16,000. 

Galesburg—Henry HE. Allen has filed voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Rockingham—The Page Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized with mills at Hoffman and Souder, N. C., having 
purchased the plant and timber holdings of Alex Page 
& Bro. 

Shelby—The Thompson Company will remove to this 


place from Belwood. 
North Dakota. 


Fargo—Bower Bros. have recently begun business. 
Valley City—The Sheyenne River Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Smith & Rodgers Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 


Celina—J. B. Mersman has been succeeded by Lennartz 
& Mersman Bros. 

Cincinnati—The Owl Bay Cypress Company has been 
incorporated by F. A. Geier, S. H. Taft, John A. Bruce, 
W. L. Taft and R. L. Taft. Capital stock $20,000. Mills 
at Strader, La. The Mills-Spillmeyer Company has been 


incor- 





incorporated. Capital stock $25,000..——Albert Schneidle 
& Co. have been incorporated as The Albert Schnelidle 
Company. 


Collinwood—The Collinwood Iumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Lagrange—J. N. Curtice has been succeeded by H. J. 
Ryan. 


Lynchburg—H. Murphy, of the firm of H. Murphy & 
Son, is dead. 
Marietta—J. F. McHugh has disposed of his planing 


mill to J. W. Goodwin and A. G. O’Bleness. 
Norwalk—Smith & Himberger have dissolved partnership. 

The business will be continued by Mr. Himberger. 
Utica—The Bluestone Lumber Company has been incor- 

porated with capita! stock of $6,000. H. H. McLaughlin, 


proprietor. 
Oklahoma. 


Chickasha—Stephenson & Browne have established a yard. 
— Butts Bros. Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 
Oregon. 


Portland—D. J. Moore, J. A. — 
have incorporated the Oregon Round Lumber Company, 
capital stock $20,000. The Willamette Lumber Company, 
capital stock $6,000, has been incorporated by John Kane, 
G. C. MeDonald and F. J. Gilbert. 


Pennsylvania. 


Bennett—The Millville Lumber & Box 
made an assignment. 

Grand Valley—L. B. Wood, president of the L. B. Wood 
Company is dead. 

Indian Orchard—E. M. Peck has sold his interest in the 
firm of Hallenback & Peck to Frank Hallenback. 
a & Grube have been succeeded by Samuel 

rube, 

Mount Jewett—The Northern Furniture Company has 
recently begun business. 

Uniontown—J. R. Walters has recently commenced busi- 
ness. 


and D. C. O'Reilly 





Company have 


South Dakota. 


Chancellor—F. M. Slagle & Co. have established a yard. 

Emery—F. M. Slagle & Co. have recently commenced 
business. 

Estelline—C. P. Fjerestad will establish a yard. 

Waubay—The Lemmons Van Tassel Lumber Company has 
incorporated. 

Yankton—The St. Croix Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Queal & Co. 


Tennessee. 

Gates—The Tennessee Shingle Company has applied for 
a charter as the Tennessee Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Lucerne—L,. E. Collier has removed to Clagett. 

Memphis—James L. Hale & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Hale & Crenshaw Company. The J. W. - Dickson 
Lumber Company has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital. Mannoccit & Co. have recently engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

Nashville—The Baker-Henderson Lumber Company has 
established offices. Alford Bros. will cpen an office.‘ 


Texas. 

Bailey—Powell & Wright have established a yard. 

Hallsville—Haskins & Lawrence have been succeeded by 
Hall & Lawrence. 

‘Harlton—The Grogan Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Silax Lumber Company. 

Higgins—Sharp & Lawrence have established a yard. 

Nederland—F. M. Hammond has been succeeded by the 
W. E. Hall Lumber Company. ; 

Pittsburg—Miller & McCaslin have been succeeded by 
T. B. McCaslin. 

Seagoville—The Seago Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by B. M. Crawford. 


Washington. 

Cathlamet—J. B. Yeon has sold out to Pelton-Armstrong 
Company. 

Centralia—The Salzer Valley Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Roy—Hammersmith & Molburg have been succeeded by 
Eric Molburg. 

Seattle—E. G. English, A. F. McEwan, E. C. Million and 
W. H. McEwan have incorporated the English Logging 
Company with capital stock of $10,000. 

South Bend—tThe Siler mill has been incorporated as the 
Siler Lumber Company. 

Tacoma—The Tacoma Cedar Company has been incor- 
— by Hoken Lundgren, Jennie V. Lundgren, F. BE. 

wanson and John Nelson. Capital stock $4,200. The 
North End Lumber Company has been incorporated. 
The Keystone Lumber Company has been incorporated by 
J. F. Jacobson, H. H. Fatland and M. BE. Pease, with capital 
stock of $10,000. The Puget Sound Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by C. McDaniels and James Bu- 
chanan. Capital stock $5,000. 

Wenatchee—Miles & Hunt have been succeeded by J. F. 


unt, 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—Morgan & Gardner have been succeeded by 
John J. S. Morgan. 

Fairmount—The Fairmount Building & Supply Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. Incor- 
— N. C. and B. F. Dickerson, M. A. Joliffe and Robert 

albott. 

















Wisconsin. 

Black River Falls—The Jones Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany have gone out of business. 

Cross Plains—Saeman Bros. have been succeeded by Louis 
Saeman’s Sons. 

Eau Claire—The Dells Lumber & Shingle Company has 
increased its capital stock to $60,000. 

Merrill—Alexander Stewart, Walter Alexander, John 
Landers, L. N. Anson and H. H. Foster have incorporated 
the Arkansas Land Lumber Company. Capital stock 
$120,000. Mills in Arkansas. 

LaCrosse—George Phillips will open a yard. 


PAPAL PDI III 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Fayette (near)—W. T. Newton is erecting a mill. 
Ryland—B. Morring and R. T. Davis will erect a pencil 


factory. 
Florida. 
Moffits—The Tampa Lumber Company will 
rebuild its plant, recently destroyed by fire. 
Georgia. 


Asburn—J. 8. Betts & Co. are erecting a saw mill of 
100,000 daily capacity. 


immediately 


Michigan. 
Lake Linden—The Armstrong-Thielman Lumber Company 
has ereeted a planing mill. 


Minnesota. 
Thompson (near)—-W. 8S. Cochran and Simon Anderson 
will erect a shingle mill of 100,000 daily capacity. 
North Carolina. 
Lexington—E. M. Ward, J. F. Hedrick and L. F. Roth- 
rock will erect a sash, door and blind factory. 


Oregon. 
Marcola (near)—-The Trent Lumber Company is erecting 
a saw mill of 50,000 feet capacity. 
Talent—Richards & Robbins have established a saw mill. 


Ohio. 
Ewington—J. C. Reisinger and Sam Mathews will erect 
a planing mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
Berlin—Walker & Ream have recently erected a saw mill. 
Johnstown—Murdock Bros. will replace their planing mill, 
recently destroyed by fire. 
: Uniontown—Eggers & Graham will erect a planing mill 
ere. 
Tennessee. 
Farley (near)—Ernest McCrary & Co. of Fall Branch 
will establish a planing mill here. 
West Nashville—John B. Ransom & Co. are rebuilding 
their saw mill recently destroyed by fire. The new mill 
will have a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 


Vermont. 
Dorset—Samuel Dunton contemplates the erection of a 
saw mill. 
Woodbury—W. B. Thomas 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Washington. 

Adna (near)—The Syverson Lumber Company is erecting 
a mill near here, with capacity of 30,000. 

Chehalis—The Syverson Lumber Company will erect a 
mill at Adna. 

Fairhaven—The Barnes Lumber Company are erecting a 
saw mill of 15,000 feet dally cout. 

Loon Lake—The New Northwest Lumber Company are 
erecting a saw mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity. 

Monroe—E. Sievers and 8. A. Buck have incorporated 
the Monroe Mill Company and will erect a shingle mill. 


is rebuilding his saw mill 


Wisconsin. 
Butternut—M. Bauer and Albert Knoop are erecting a 
saw and planing mill. 
North LaCrosse—George Phillips will erect a saw mill. 
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The Prospective New York Wholesalers’ Association— Exposition Activity at Buffalo— Marine 
Engineers Delaying Lake Shipping—Redwood’s Eastern Status up to Date 
—An Interesting Ruling on Freight Rates—Heavy 
Rains Obstruct Business. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, April 22.—After a week of about as wet, 
dismal and disagreeable weather conditions as the metrop- 
olis has ever experienced the sun and balmy breezes have 
arrived simultaneously and we can look forward now 
with some degree of certainty to the resumption of build- 
ing operations and much activity in the lumber market, 
though for that matter there is little really to complain 
of in the present state of affairs. 

The date for a meeting to organize the new association 
of wholesalers in this city has not yet been named, but 
there have been several informal meetings lately and it 
begins to look as though the wholesalers will organize, 
but on a somewhat different basis than had been at first 
suggested. The new organization will be more of a social 
body than was at first planned. They will not plunge 
into the whirl of reform too deeply at the start, but, by 
being organized, they will be ready when called upon to 
appoint committees to confer with retailers on any given 
subject. A probable member in discussing the matter 
said: 

There is no doubt that we should be solidified in some 
way. Heretofore if the retailers, being organized, wished 
to ‘put anything through they did it. If it were something 
we did not like we might object individually and our ob- 
jections would carry very little weight. As representing an 
association of 100 or more our views on certain matters 
might carry a little more weight. Five men could be a 
committee to confer with a committee of retailers on cer- 
tain matters. Their ideas would carry weight. Under the 
old system the same five men would be simply five “kickers” 
and quite a little business might be diverted from them 
by their temerity. Do you realize the difference? 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has just appointed its trade relations committee, as fol- 
lows: 

Guy Gray, Cleveland, chairman, 

Vendennis White, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Cole, New York City. 

Cc. H. Bond, Oswego, N. Y. 

R. B. Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, it may be stated, the handsomely litho- 
graphed supplement containing the officers of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and their 
Pittsburg hosts, issued by the LumMBERMAN, elegantly 
framed in oak, not only graces the offices of the associa- 
tion at 66 Broadway but is also to be seen in many lum- 
ber offices in this city. In all cases expensive and hand- 
some frames show the appreciation in which it is held. 

The metropolis was not very attractive in the rain 
and visitors were few. Included were F. H. Wilson, of 
the Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla.; C. H. Cald- 
well, of the Flint River Lumber Company, Bainbridge, 
Ga.; J. B. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Company, 
Toronto; Frank Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, Bos- 
ton. 

The Welles building, at 18 Broadway, is so well filled 
with wholesale lumber dealers that it is of interest to 
know that plans have been filed for improvements and 
alterations in it to cost $60,000. This includes the build- 
ing of a one-story extension in the court, the alteration 
of the main entrance and a number of interior changes. 

C. D. Fisher, of Stetson, Cutler & Redman, has just 
returned from a trip to Virginia. He reports stocks of 
good hardwoods in the south scarce. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber tonnage to the continent from gulf ports is 
offered at 92s 6d to 100s, but the more urgent require- 
ments of shippers appear to have been covered. Rates 
for deal tonnage from the provinces are a trifle stronger, 
the latest fixtures being at 41s 3d from St. John to west 
coast of England. To Irish ports probably 47s6d to 
50s will be paid. Demand for time boats continues 
limited, though owners are somewhat firmer in their 
ideas, quoting tonnage of a good modern class 4s 3d to 
4s 43d six months and 4s 44d to 4s6d twelve months. 
Lumber tonnage to the River Plate is in moderate 
request, chiefly for eastern and provincial loading, 
though tonnage is offered reservedly upon the basis of 
shippers’ ideas. The quotations are: Gulf ports to 
Buenos Ayres, $14; Boston or Portland, $9.50 and $10, 
and provinces, $11. West India freights have ruled 
quiet during the interval. There is a moderate demand 
for lumber out. Coastwise lumber freights continue 
extremely dull, the inaction being attributed in some 
measure to the heavy rains south that have interrupted 
operations at the mills. Tonnage offers quite freely, 
with owners showing a disposition to consider bids at 
$4.624, Brunswick to New York, but this figure appears 
difficult to obtain. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Brig L. F, Munson, Pascagoula to Matanzas, lumber, $5.50. 

Schooner Lucia Porter, New York to Havana, lumber, $4. 
wee John W. Hall, Jacksonville to Rondout, lumber, 

Schooner Lottie R. Russell, Palatka to Newark, lumber, $5. 


Schooner Edith H. Symington, Savannah to Portland, 
lumber, $4.75. 


aooner Rh. F. C, Hartley, Mayport to New York, lumber, 
4.40 


Schooner Edward P. Avery, Port Royal to New York, lum- 
sr $4.75. 

Schooner W. C. Wickham, Jacksonville to Phil 
lumber, $4.75; or New York. $5. a 
_. Schooner Bessie Whiting, New York to Charleston, lum- 
ber, $4.75. : 

Schooner R. T. Maull, Brunswick to New London, lum- 
ber, $5. 


Schooner Gen. A. Ames, Fernandina to New York, lumber, 
4.75 


fo. 

Schooner 8. B. Marts, Jacksonville to Vhiladelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.75. . 

Schooner Virginia Rulon, Norfolk to New York, lumber, 
$4.75. 

Spot freight quotations to leading European ports are: 


Walnut logs Cooperage 


and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
Liverpool ...... 12s 6d 15s 7s 6d 
EOMBOD. 4.0056 cae 17s 6d 208 10s 
Ilamburg ..20¢ 100 lbs. 28¢100 lbs. 10c ft 
Marseilles ....208 25s 22s 6d 
J eee 20¢ 100 Ibs. 25e 12% c ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., April 24.—The lumber exchange is 
at work over the stevedore question and gave up ‘most 
of last Friday’s meeting to it. The stevedore commit- 
tee in a way resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole by resigning and turning the task over to the ex- 
change, all to facilitate business, there being no disputed 
points. It is arranged to continue the work temporarily 
on last season’s rates. 

The lake opening is still about as far away as ever, 
which is to say that all effort to settle the engineers’ 
strike has failed. The fact is that the owners of the 
lumber steamers are doing nothing about the matter, 
as they would be glad of a late opening, for rates offered 
are not satisfactory. The package freight lines here 
have tried every possible means to get the men to work, 
but even where they have been im the employ of the lines 
forty years, as some of them have, they steadily refuse 
to go to work unless the steamer be taken out of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and the union scale adopted. 
It seems to be expected still that the lake lumber rate 
will open at $1.50 from Menominee and $2 from Duluth, 
and it is probable that barge owners would take the rate 
if they could get out, but as it is there is no use of mak- 
ing any sort of a rate. 

The weather has done its worst for the past week. 
Rain, followed by snow, was again followed by rain, 
and then the floods came. Buffalo has not suffered 
much, except that the Pan-American Exposition has been 
delayed some, so that it is arranged not to open the 
gates on May 1 with any formal ceremonies but to open 
merely as any fair would open, reserving all celebration 
of the event till the 20th. Visitors before that date 
will be well entertained and the opportunity for study 
will be as great, if not greater, than afterward, as all 
perishable exhibits will be at their best and the floral 
display will be especially fine. The lighting up of the 
buildings by electricity is something not seen before in 
the history of the world. 

The city mills that are in the Pan-American line are 
very busy. G. Elias & Bro. are so full of orders in that 
line that they are turning other business dowr or stav- 
ing it off ten days or more. 

The Buffalo Street Railway Company is in the mar- 
ket for a lot of oak fencing and other supplies for its 
Pan-American terminus at the grounds. The statement 
is made that good material is taken, as the salvage will 
be larger in that case, 

The Seatcherd hardwood mill at Batavia is away be- 
hind its orders and has not shut down in two years 
except for a small breakage of machinery some time ago. 
Mr. Scatcherd is running his Memphis mills strong, 
having obtained a large lot of about the finest oak logs 
that he has had in many months. é 

Taylor & Crate have had much less difficulty with 
their Mississippi lumbering than most of the firms op- 
erating in that state, as they have had a railroad to 
help. Shirley G. Taylor, of the firm, who is making 
his headquarters in Memphis at present, is taking a 
tour through the northwest. 

The strike of the Buffalo planing mill men has been 
fixed up variously, though as a rule the mills did not 
give in unless they had Pan-American contracts, and it 
is stated that the men will catch it as soon as these con- 
tracts shall be finished. The Montgomery mill starts 
up agair this week, with a full complement of non- 
union men at. old wages. It was the injury to the ma- 
chinery by the explosion, aggravated by the boiler mak- 
ers’ strike, that set the mill back most. 

The organization of the Matson Lumber Company is 
completed by the following election of officers: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Knott, of Lebanon, Ky.; vice president, O. 
K. Yeager, of Buffalo; secretary, C. M. Hobson, of Camp- 
bellsville, Ky.; treasurer, W. W. Knott, of Lebanon; 
general manager, W. G. Matson, of Lebanon. The mills 
and stock of the Lebanon Lumber Company, of which 
Messrs. Knott and Matson are leading members, have 
been turned over to the new company. 





NEWS FROM THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., April 22.—One of the most 
severe snow storms experienced in the Tonawandas in a 
long time prevailed Friday and Saturday, being accom- 
panied by a high wind that drifted the snow badly, put- 
ting a stop to work in the lumber yards and mills that 
did not have sufficient lumber inside to keep them busy. 
All other outside work was affected likewise. 

The steamer John B. Ketcham, No. 2, owned by H. M. 
Loud’s Sons Lumber Company, took out clearance papers 
for AuSable and left for Buffalo late last week to go 


into dry dock for repairs to its hull before continuing its 
trip up the lakes. The steamer Seattle, controlled hy 
the same company, is also scheduled to clear for AuSable 
this week. Both will return to this port with cargoes of 
cedar posts and shingles. A number of other lumber- 
carrying vessels at this port are ready to make their 
first trip of the season. They will depart as soon as 
favorable reports of the ice conditions in the St. Clair 
river and connecting bodies of water are received. 

Some of the local box shook mill operators report 
business very slack lately, with little prospects for a 
betterment of the trade for several months, or until such 
time as the fruit producers in this section of the country 
begin to look about for shipping supplies again. 

The first lumber to leave this port this season via the 
Erie canal will depart at noon on Saturday, May 4, 
Superintendent of Public Works Partridge having set 
that time for the opening of the canals of the state, 
which is several weeks later than last year. There is 
much lumber on the docks here awaiting removal by 
canal to Albany, New York and other points east, conse- 
quently shippers are somewhat disappointed over the 
delay. 

William H. Gratwick, of White, Gratwick & Co., of 
North Tonawanda, has been named by Governor Odell to 
fill a vacancy on the New York state board of charities. 

The Tonawanda Lumbermen’s Association and _ the 
local longshoremen have agreed on the same rates for 
unloading vessels this season as those in force last year, 
The same foremen have been selected to have charge of 
the different gangs. This arrangement seems to have 
met with the approval of all concerned. 

Pendennis White, of White, Gratwick & Co., has 
branched out in the hotel business, having become a 
member of a company organized to reopen the Niagara 
hotel at Buffalo. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the lumber dealers of 
the Tonawandas are very busy at present and promise 
to be for some time, they and those of other industries 
have practically decided to suspend operations on May 1, 
although the municipal authorities have not declared 
the same a civic holiday like Buffalo, and assist the 
Queen City in properly celebrating the opening of the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

The Hotel Sheldon, at which most of the visitors to 
the local lumber market make their headquarters while 
in town, has been closed for a week for the purpose of 
redecorating the interior and to allow the refurnishing 
thereof, a new management having taken charge, 
LeGrand DeGraff, of the A. Weston & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, withdrawing his furnishings and interests. 

M. M. Smith returned today from a combined business 
and pleasure trip to New York. He reports the bright- 
est outlook for trade in the east, as far as could be 
learned at the metropolis. 

Pendennis White and wife have returned from a visit 
of a few weeks with relatives at New York and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros., has returned from a 
trip to the lumber consuming sections of the east. 

W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, returned yester- 
day from a trip west, where he has been looking after 
purchases of lumber for shipment to the local yard. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., April 22.—Oh, for one week of warm, 
bright building weather! Then al] the prophets of great 
and grand things in the building lines could be put to 
the test. If all these good things develop we could go 
on our way rejoicing, for we are all ready to enjoy what- 
ever blessings the season has in prospect. If the prom- 
ised rush of building operations failed to materialize we 
could at least have the satisfaction of killing the false 
prophet, in lieu of something better to do. As it is now 
we can but sit and listen to the oft told story of great 
big cities of new buildings, which are to spring up and 
strip us all bare of lumber at fancy prices. There is no- 
doubt that a large part of the population is asking the 
price of lath, and deciding upon that question whether 
to build or wait another season. Meanwhile the buyers 
of other classes of lumber outside of building operations 
are in the main a little quiet. The machinery end of the 
business is busy; the mills are running full handed and 
full time, and large amounts of lumber are being used. 
But a few months ago, in anticipation of the present stifl 
condition of the market, buyers stocked up pretty heavily 
on all classes and as a consequence the immediate pur- 
chases are no more than about normal at this season of 
the year. There is a good, steady consumption of all 
classes of lumber, however, and nothing exists to com- 
plain of except the lack of something abnormal, which of 
course we are all looking for. F 

Still more logs are reported lost in Maine, owing to 
high water. The reports in the daily papers are of 
course exaggerated as to the amount of the loss. A few 
million feet of logs look pretty big breaking loose, but 
it is not a heavy matter in comparison with the whole 
supply. ‘The danger, however, keeps the Maine fellows 
on the qui vive and is the dominant question in the 
spruce country. 

Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & Witherbee, took advan- 
tage of the Patriots’ day holiday, which occurred on 
Friday, to take a three days’ fishing trip. It is not 
known whether he is catching salmon in Canada, tarpon 
in Florida or cod on the cape. 

Horace Bickford is again at his desk, after an absence 
of two or three weeks at his mill in Jacksonville. Dur 
ing this period Mr. Bickford put in his time at the mill, 
while Mr. Kerr, who holds down that end of the bust 
ness, was in the north with his family, settling them for 
the summer and taking a well earned vacation. , 

At Putnam, Conn., the old house of B. M. Kent, which 
was operated as a finishing mill there for many years, 18 
building a fine new lumber shed, with the evident inten- 
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tion of going a little more largely into the lumber busi- 
ss. 
a E. Lane, eastern representative of the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Company, has been confined to his home 
for a few days by a slight illness, which, though not 
serious or dangerous, has proved most uncomfortable. 
George W. Stone, of the Stone Lumber Company, has 
started a new man on the road—F., Schumaker by name. 
He will cover the Boston and Maine territory and dip 
into Rhode Island. Mr. Schumaker is well equipped for 
this work, having had a long experience in the retail 
yards of the Hartford Lumber Company and the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Company. He will make a specialty of 
white pine and spruce. 





FE REDWOOD AND ITS STATUS IN THE EAST. 
4 The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently addressed an 
4 inquiry to O. H. Smith, manager of the Bartlett Lumber 
Company, of Boston, Mass., on the subject of the status 
( of California redwood in the markets of the east. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Smith became very much interested 
in redwood, deeming it a suitable and much cheaper 
substitute for many important woods used in his section 
of the country. 

While the introduction of a new wood into the New 
England section is a matter involving a vast amount of 
‘hard labor, Mr. Smith has succeeded in interesting his 
clientage in redwood until it has now become an import- 
ant branch of the extensive business of the Bartlett Lum- 
ber Company. Mr. Smith has subjected the wood to all 
manner of tests, has made a very close study of it, and 
has formed alliances with the producing end that put his 
company in position of the dominant factor in redwood 
distribution in the east. 

His reply to our inquiry is so forceful, succinct and 
convincing that we append it herewith in full: 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chli- 
cago, Ill—-Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry regarding 
redwood and its future prospects will say that for the 
last two years we have been making every effort possible 
to introduce California redwood into the market this side 
of Chicago, and in fact we are having communications from 
Minnesota, Chicago, St. Louis and all through that sec- 
tion. At first we had the prejudice created by the ship- 
ment here of red cedar lumber from the Pacific coast, which 
was spoiled in the preparation for the market, to compete 
with. ‘This lumber was kiln dried until it was as brittle 
as glass, and the shingles would break up exactly like 
glass when struck with a hammer. 

About twenty-five years ago they shipped in California 
redwood here from the southern part of the state, which 
was almost as soft as the red cedar, and this established 
rather a bad reputation for the redwood. ‘The writer hav- 
ing been in California and having looked very carefully 
into the merits of the wood that grew in the northern part 
of the state, made up his mind that it could be mar- 
keted here if properly introduced. We therefore took it 
up with the architects with great care and for the last 
two years we have been working with them, and have 
overcome the prejudice with which we at first met, and we 
hope during the coming season to be favored with a great 
many orders. At the present time we are having a great 
many inquiries with prospects of orders in the near future. 

We will say from the present outlook that things are 
very favorable for redwood, and there is every indication 
that the demand will increase very rapidly from now on. 
We have carried for the last year and a half from 300,000 
to 500,000 feet in the different thicknesses in redwood in 
order that the trade might be promptly supplied, and have 
shipped from here out into the different states lots ranging 
from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. 

Now as to the kinds of wood it comes into competition 
with: The worst competitors that redwood has are North 
Carolina and Alabama hard pine. The best grades of these 
woods are selling all the way from $23 to $35 a thousand, 
according to widths and thicknesses. The next worst com- 
petitor we have is whitewood. This wood is similar in char- 
acter to the California redwood, except that it is yellow in 
color, except the sap, which is white, and is selling 
in this market for from $25 to $45 a thousand, 
according to the different thicknesses and qualities, and the 
best grades of 4-4 are sold for from $36 to $38 a thousand. 
The next competitor is cypress. This sells for about 
the same price as whitewood and a very large demand 
has been created for this wood as well as whitewood. The 
chief advantage we claim for redwood over this is the sav- 
ing of waste by not season cracking and being perfectly 
sound, and its resistance to fire, which is more than any 
other wood we have in this section; also its non-shrinking 
qualities and the advantages it has over the gum and 
resinous woods by taking and holding paint better than 
they, and its being so easily and cheaply furnished in its 
natural color. 

The redwood also comes into competition with quartered 
white oak, and during the last year and a half we have 
furnished redwood where quartered white oak was called 
for in the specifications. We have considerable furniture 
and fixtures made of redwood in our office, and the finish 
of the office itself is of quartered white oak, and the archi- 
tects come in and draw their own conclusions by compar- 
ing the two woods, which are side by side. 

It is also used to some extent here in place of cherry 
and in a few instances where mahogany was called for. 
Although it is equal to and in fact better than white pine 
and somewhat cheaper, yet we find that white pine is the 
worst competitor we have. These people are loth to give 
up the white pine for the redwood. Whether we can finally 
persuade them to use redwood instead of white pine is a 
question, but we hope after a time to be able to. White 
pine is the old reliable wood in this market and all the 
architects swear by it. During the last year and a half 
we have persuaded the architects to substitute redwood for 
eaite pine in exterior finish and they were very well satis- 
‘ ed. We hope as it comes more into general use it will dis- 
< place white pine to a large extent. 

4 b hen you consider that the best grade of redwood can 
4 furnished at a less price than the fine common grade 
4 n white and that the best grade of white pine is not 
; pag to the. best grade of redwood, although it is selling 
the $15 to $20 a thousand more, you can readily appreciate 
at redwood is going to be the lumber in the future for all 
cerpeses where white pine, whitewood and cypress are now 
ng used, BarTtLett LuMBER COMPANY, 
O. H. Smiru, Manager. 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 23.—Despite the continued 
qulavorable weather there is some improvement in the 
erg for building lumber and decidedly more is doing. 
re : te Season advances the impression grows stronger 
omg t here will be considerable activity throughout 
oo trade during the remainder of the year. As pre- 
lously noted, there is an unusually large amount of 













work projected in the immediate vicinity of this city. 
With the possible single exception of the lower grades 
of North Carolina, the market is in good shape all 
along the line. There has been an influx of rough sap 
pine lumber and stocks are much larger than the con- 
sumption can keep within proper limit, a condition that 
results in a weak market for these grades. 

The ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the case of the Hilton Lumber Company against the 
Wilmington & Weldon Railroad Company regarding the 
question of through rates on lumber from Wilmington, 
N. C., to this city and points farther north holds that 
the through rates from Wilmington to the points men- 
tioned, in so far as they exceed the sum of the rates 
from Wilmington to Norfolk or Portsmouth and from 
the latter points to this city, Jersey City and Boston, 
are wrongfully prejudicial to Wilmington. The com- 
mission holds that the rule that while the aggregate 
rate should increase the rate per ton per mile should 
decrease as distance increases, is not required by the 
statute and is subject to qualifications and exceptions. 
It is held that divisions of joint rates are usually less 
than the corresponding locals and almost without excep- 
tion not greater, and that while a case may arise in 
which such a division could be made greater than the 
local rate no such case is presented in the case under 
consideration, where the total through rate on com- 
petitive traffic exceeds the sum of the charges to and 
from an intermediate point. ‘The case is retained for 
further investigation in regard to apparent discrimina- 
tions from a lower charge from south of Norfolk from 
Wilmington to New York than from Wilmington to 
Jersey City. 

There is plenty of tonnage offering these days from 
the longleaf pine shipping ports, and freights, which 
were expected to be looking up at about this time, are 
unchanged at $4.75 from Savannah and Jacksonville 
and $4.50 from Brunswick. The facility offered by the 
Merchants & Miners’ Transportation line plying between 
this port and Savannah for bringing forward shipments 
rapidly has materially altered the complexion of the 
longleaf trade in this market. The time between Savan- 
nah and Philadelphia is two days and the steamer will 
take consignments down to 7,500 feet at $5.50 on the 
dock here. When the insurance, wharfage and unload- 
ing charges are added to the schooner freight it is 
found that the shipper by steamer has, if anything, the 
advantage. The indications for the future are for 
increased shipments by steamer from the yellow pine 

orts. 

The creditors of Stokes Bros. have been notified of a 
dividend of 25 percent to be paid within the next ten 
days. It is expected that another 10 percent will be 
forthcoming from the estate, and this 35 percent is 
about all the creditors hope to obtain. 

After July 1 next pier No. 42 and yard now occupied 
by William 8. Taylor & Sons will be taken over by 
Charles F. Felin, who is now at pier No. 46. The stock 
is moving out fairly well and is not being forced on the 
market at shaded prices, but is being sold at the cur- 
rent prices. 

Charles F. Felin finds business better at this time 
than at any similar period during the last five years. 
Ten and 12-inch box grades and sap pine joists are 
moving freely. He is now discharging the barge Mars 
with 280,000 feet of sap pine from Newbern. 

Watson Malone & Sons say that business is good with 
them and that there is a better movement than they 
anticipated. 

E. P. Burton & Co. are discharging the barge Orion 
from Norfolk with 200,000 feet of longleaf pine and the 
barge Sirius from Norfolk with 280,000 feet of sap 
pine, and two more barges are due to load at Washing- 
tion with an aggregate of 550,000 feet of sap pine. F, A. 
Langstroth, of the firm, says there is nothing to com- 
plain of in the way of business. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, finds a very nice amount of business floating his 
way and is not voicing any complaint as to the condi- 
tions. 

At a recent meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange a 
resolution was passed recommending the members of the 
trade to close their offices and business places at 1 
o’clock on Saturdays all the year round. Postal cards 
have been circulated among the trade asking the recip- 
ients whether they are in favor of such a move or not. 

Francis Goodhue, of Goodhue & Evans, says that the 
firm is doing a good business but that it is for the most 
part outside of Philadelphia. The floods did some slight 
damage to the firm’s mill at Old Fort, N.C. Mr. Evans 
is there looking after things. 

Harry H. Benners, of William J. Benners & Sons, says 
that business with them is much better than it was last 
year at this time. 

Dr. Washington Righter, of W. Righter’s Sons & Co., 
says that the firm has a greater demand for hemlock 
than it can supply and is fully 100 cars behind orders. 
In order to attempt to keep pace with the demand Dr. 
Righter yesterday wired the mill at Williamsport to go 
on double turn. He believes there will be a nice demand 
for hemlock and that the price will not recede from 
the present figure, $14.50. 

George W. Kugler & Sons find a better demand for 
sap pine than there was, but they note that there is a 
weakness in some of the items. They are discharging 
the barge Villanova with 400,000 feet of lumber from 
Washington, N. C. 

Archippus P. Strong notes some big inquiries under 
consideration and believes that business will turn out 
all right. From a recent visit to Williamsport he 
gathers that there will not be any too much hemlock for 
the demand that is expected and that the price will be 
steadily held at the $14.50 point. 

The Pennsylvania Mutual Fire Insurance Company 





has moved from North Delaware avenue into commo- 
dious ‘offices at 916 and 917 Drexel building. The man- 
agement of the company is still in the hands of Justin 
Peters. 

The exports of lumber during the week included the 
following: 


Steamer Montana to London, 2,557 pieces of oak, 198 
bundles of maple and 166 bundles of oak, valued at $1,200. 

Steamer Penmanor to Rotterdam, 9 cars of lumber, $1,800. 

Steamer Buccaneer to Port Antonio, 10,000 feet of spruce 
and cedar. 

Steamer Artemesia to Hamburg, 6 cars of walnut lumber, 
$1,600; 2 cherry and 19 walnut logs, $800; 3 cars of wal- 
nut squares, $1,200; 256 walnut logs, $3,600. 

Steamer Rhyland to Liverpool, 100 walnut logs, $1,300. 

Steamer Nederland to Antwerp, 97 walnut logs, $900. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., April 23.—The “heavens have been 
telling” at such a fearful rate for the past six days 
that a flood has been so imminent that little attempt 
has been made to transact much business. The heavy 
and constant downpour of rain has had a most ap- 
parent effect on business. It is next to impossible to 
log at the mills and there are few if any shipments, on 
account of landslides on private logging railroads and 
a similar hindrance on the public roads. Orders are 
accumulating and inquiries are piling in with every 
mail. Hemlock is much in demand at the same list 
prices which have existed for several months. Oak 
bill stuff and car timbers are in demand at firm prices, 
while the call for other hardwoods has diminished some- 
what. Poplar is picking up. Retail yards are be- 
ginning to buy siding and finish. Yellow pine flooring 
and bill stuff are in heavy demand, especially for 
lower grades of yellow pine flooring. The North Caro- 
lina pine market is in better condition than it has been 
for eighteen months. Stocks at the mills are broken 
badly. All mills are overwhelmed with orders. The 
white pine situation remains stationary. Stocks were 
badly broken and consequently mills and grading yards 
are more independent as to prices. Many white pine 
mills have begun sawing and the situation may be re- 
lieved within the next sixty days. 

G. Walter Gates, secretary and treasurer of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Toledo, Ohio. This 
company is experiencing an unusual rush of orders. 

Murdock Bros., of Johnstown, Pa., have commenced 
to rebuild their planing mill at Cumberland, Md., which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The new structure will 
be a larger building than the burned one. Deal Bros. 
will operate the plant. 

A tract of 170 acres in timber land and 300 acres in 
coal near Washington, Pa., was purchased lately by 
J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Pa., at $110 an acre. 

W. M. Bentley & Co. have started in the lumber 
business as manufacturers and dealers in general lum- 
ber, bridge timbers and ties, with an office at 311 Penn 
building. Mr. Bentley has been in the lumber busi- 
ness in this locality for a great many years and is 
thoroughly versed in all lines of the trade. He re- 
turned this week from a southern trip in which he 
placed several large orders for pine. The firm filled 
a bill last week of 500,000 feet of white pine for a 
warehouse at a good figure. 

J. H. Lindsay, better known among his associates as 
“Jack” Lindsay, and E. B. Hamilton, two of ‘the best 
known young lumbermen in western Pennsylvania, 
have joined issues under the firm name of Lindsay & 
Hamilton and are established in room 510 Empire 
building, Liberty avenue and Fifth street. The firm 
will be ready for active business on May 1. Mr. Ham- 
ilton is a young man with fourteen years’ experience 
in the lumber business and an exceptional course of 
training in every branch. Mr. Lindsay has been iden- 
tified with the trade for the past six years, during a 
part of which time he ably served as secretary of the 
local wholesale association. The new firm intends 
dealing in all kinds of lumber, making a specialty of 
white pine, and in the near future will have a plant 
in operation. 

M. W. Teufel, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip through Arkansas and 
Mississippi, stopping over for a visit at the company’s 
plant at Nicholson, which is turning out from 50,000 
to 75,000 feet a day. Mr. Teufel found that southern 
conditions aa they now are are extremely favorable 
for the expected good spring trade, especially if a firm 
basis of prices be maintained without an advance. 
Spring floods had made considerable havoc in the 
southern districts. 

D. L. Gillespie is in New York on a short trip. The 
bridge timbers and tie trade in which the firm is 
largely interested is extremely brisk. A large order 
for yellow pine trestle timbers is being filled by this 
firm for the Fort Wayne railroad bridge. 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel this week were: J. 
T. Parsons, of Cleveland, Ohio; Charles Schriver, To- 
ledo, Ohio; H. King, Detroit, Mich.; L. O’Connor, 
George A. Stacy and Sam E. Putnam, a trio of popular 
Cleveland lumbermen. Other prominent pat in 
the city from nearby towns were: J. McMillan, 
Sewickley, Pa.; W. M. Templeton, Eustonville, Pa.; 
J. McCarty, of McCarty & Robb, McDonald, Pa., and 
Major Kennedy, of the Blairsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Blairsville, Pa, 





United States Consul Berliner, of Teneriffe, the larg- 
est of the Canary islands, reports a request for wooden 
houses already framed for putting up immediately upon 
arrival, This is an article which might be made a 
commercial staple in almost any new country, and at 
many places upon our own frontier. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Orders Breaking Records at St. Louis—An Inexplicable Backwardness in Hardwood—Many Yards 
for the New Oklahoma Reservation—Speculating on the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition—A Texas [lileage Tariff on Lumber—Lumber- 
men and the Oil Excitement. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 

Demand took another upward spurt during the past 
week, due largely to the regular spring trade, and the 
wholesalers and sales agencies report a splendid line 
of orders for yellow pine lumber. Orders have been 
placed with greater freedom by the retailers than for 
several weeks and the general condition of trade may be 
said to have touched a new high level in point of vol- 
ume, 

Some record breaking orders are reported at St. Louis. 
One large concern advised that last Monday’s mail 
brought actual orders in excess of 2,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine—the largest individual day’s receipt in the 
history of this company. This tremendous volume of 
business is perhaps the best reflex of yellow pine pros- 
perity, and reports from other operators in this lumber 
are fully as roseate, every dealer reporting a continu- 
ance of the unprecedented trade which yellow pine has 
been enjoying for months. 

The best informed operators seem to think that the 
prevailing conditions, as to both demand and price, will 
continue without interruption for the remainder of the 
present year and run well into 1902 before building oper- 
ations will slacken. Many of the retail yards are 
reported as needing considerable additional stock in 
order to meet a consumption equal to last season. It 
is generally admitted that most of the retail trade has 
been purchasing thus far mainly against existing 
requirements, and that the yards which have laid in full 
stocks for future trade are few in number; and with 
anything like a good crop of the cereals the great pro- 
portion of yards will be exceedingly heavy buyers from 
now until the end of the year. This theory is borne out 
by the continued heavy demand from all directions, no 
particular section of the country seeming to be carry- 
ing heavy stocks. 

The continuance of buying pressure has forced several 
of the larger sales agencies and wholesalers to issue 
new lists showing a higher range of values on nearly all 
items. These operators have simply been forced into 
this position, as their order books are filled for weeks 
ahead and they can readily market stock at advanced 
values in cases where they can accept new business at 
all. In many instances new orders unless coming from 
old customers have been declined through inability to 
take care of them properly. The operators must’ nat- 
urally protect their regular trade before giving their 
attention to new customers and, much as they regret 
it, they have been forced to refuse good business at 
excellent prices. 

Reports from the southwest indicate another period 
of fine crops, particularly in cotton. It is freely pre- 
dicted that the southwestern country will have another 
season of high priced cotton. If such shall be the case, 
the consumption of lumber from that part of the coun- 
try will break the 1900 record, and put many of the 
mills west of the Mississippi river out of commission 
so far as western trade is concerned. Should Texas for 
instance make 3,000,000 bales this year, which is a 
normal cotton crop for the Lone Star state, and the 
crop bring 10 cents a pound, as it did in 1900, it will 
mean $75,000,000 net profit at least for the cotton pro- 
ducers, much of which will be spent for lumber. While 
the crop is as yet somewhat speculative as to size and 
price, the most farseeing planters feel confident that 
the south will amaze the whole country this year in 
her advancing strides of prosperity, which, of course, 
means the directing of the attention of a large propor- 
tion of the yellow pine mills in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to the domestic consumption of lumber. Such 
territories as the Texas-Oklahoma districts, which are 
growing so rapidly in both population and railroad 
extension, are tremendous consumers of lumber under 
anything like favorable conditions, and when crops are 
unusually good their demand is limited simply to the 
shipping capacity of the mills. 

The wheat crop in the southwest is more uncertain 
this year in the opinion of the farmers. Reports are 
to the effect that the new bug which has made its appear- 
ance this year is injuring southwestern wheat to a 
considerable extent, and that the present outlook for 
this cereal is not as promising as it was a few weeks 
ago. This is the only unsatisfactory fact to record as 
to crop prospects in the section named. Generally 
speaking, crops are expected to be large and profitable. 

The car shortage problem is reported to be a shade 
better. It is still bad in spots, but the new rolling 
stock ordered by most of the southwestern roads is now 
in commission and the scarcity of cars is gradually 
growing less day by day. 

The labor question is still paramount in the Texas- 
Louisiana district. Negro labor continues scarce at 
many plants and the outlook is not promising for an 
abundance of good labor at least for the summer season. 

Prices are very firm all along the line. 

PAPAL 
THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—A condition which is con- 
fronting the lumber trade of this part of the country 
which is without a parallel and which no one attempts 
to explain is the dullness in hardwoods. Ever since 
the election last fall all classes of building lumber 


have been soaring skywards but the improvement in 
hardwoods has been very slight. The experiences of 
former years have taught that yellow pine and cypress 
have about three months the advantage of hardwoods, 
on both an advancing and on a declining market, but 
the time has more than doubled this year and the 
outlook does not seem so bright as it did a month 
ago. Just now it is doubly depressing for the reason 
that March and April are usually considered the bright- 
est months of the year and no comparison can be drawn 
with the business doing at this time last year. As 
stated the cause is beyond the reasoning power of the 
St. Louis people and they merely state the fact with- 
out offering explanations. In other lines there is more 
business than can be taken care of and the volume 
of business thus far this year is unprecedented. It 
must be admitted that the hardwood receipts during 
the past month or more have been heavier than was 
healthy and some dealers are taking courage out of 
the present outlook in the southern country. This mar- 
ket draws a large amount of lumber from along the 
river and it seems inevitable, according to the reports 
from the Ohio valley, that there will be an overflow 
in the whole of the lower Mississippi valley. This will 
close down the river mills for a period of from thirty 
to sixty days and make logging difficult for a longer 
period than that. The St. Louis market will feel the 
brunt of this and it will be good for it. Local receipts 
of cottonwood alone have been upwards of 10,000,000 
feet during the past month and it is cottonwood, more 
than any other item, that the enforced idleness will 
aid. Under normal conditions there would not be the 
least surplus of this wood but this is by no means 
a normal year. It is impossible to say anything re- 
garding the outlook, for no one attempts to predict, 
but the prosperity in other lines still lends encourage- 
ment to the hardwood people and they are making the 
best of the situation. 

Of yellow pine too much that is good cannot be told. 
Business easily maintains the heavy volume that has 
been a feature during all of this year and the sum- 
mer period is being entered upon with brighter pros- 
pects than ever before in the history of the year. Both 
east and west of the river sales are tremendous and 
no one attempts to accept all of the orders offered. 
Shipments are not as rapid as could be wished, but 
it is more the result of wet weather than of a scarcity 
of cars and there is little complaining. The rail- 
roads are giving better service than at any other time 
thus far this year and they are making preparations 
to take care of next winter’s business in better shape 
than was the case last year. Large orders for equip- 
ment have been placed and the chances are that these 
will be increased. 

The movement of stock into and out of this market 
continues heavy despite the fact that we are still having 
an occasional touch of winter. ‘There is an excellent 
stage of water in the river and receipts from that 
source have been quite large. Operators on the Ten- 
nessee river say that the bulk of the lumber in that 
district has been moved and that there will be little 
coming in for the next few months, but there are still 
large arrivals of cottonwood and cypress from the lower 
Mississippi. This week witnessed the arrival of the 
first raft of white pine from the northern river, a 
small raft brought in for the Knapp-Stout & Co. Com- 
pany, but the chances are that this year’s receipts 
from that source will be materially less than those 
of last year. The total receipts during the past week 
aggregated 29,063,000 feet, while the shipments were 
17,796,000 feet. 

Local building is still on a very brisk basis. All 
classes of structures are going up and it is rare indeed 
for a day to pass without the letting of one or more 
big bills. The season has now advanced far enough 
for the building of the smaller residences and flats and 
an immense number of these are going up. Whether 
or not our World’s Fair is responsible for this, it is 
a well known fact that St. Louis has caught up with 
herself and there is a crying need for more residences 
and business blocks. Retail dealers are reaping the 
full harvest of all this and are inclined, because of 
the abundance of business, to demand higher prices for 
their lumber when figuring on small bills. It must be 
admitted, however, that the large bills cause strong 
competition and that the prices at which they are 
secured are entirely too low. The situation in St. 
Louis is such that the only way to overcome this is 
by a big wave of prosperity and a surfeit of business, 
and this seems to be in sight. The location of the 
fair grounds has not yet been announced and an 
immense amount of prospective building depends upon 
this, but, thus far, there has been an abundance of 
business without the fair. 

Anent the World’s Fair the incorporation papers 
were filed yesterday, the company being organized with 
an authorized capital stock of $6,000,000, and the 
government commission has entered upon its labors. 
The next step is the location of the site and the whole 
city is in a state of expectation. There has been con- 
siderable figuring of late upon the amount of money 
to be expended in the city as a result of the fair. Of 


course it is impossible to arrive at any idea of the 
amount to be expended in real estate improvements, 
street railway extensions and such expenditures, but 
the following has been agreed upon as a very conservya- 
tive estimate for the fair itself: 


Government appropriation ..........e..eee08% $ 5,000,000 
OE, SEE EIDE. 1g 6 cckcsccceeneessécees 5,000,000 
POLO GID. .o.n'9. 9:60.06 0:6 0.6:6:0.6.0:010'0 0 :000,000 
A ne i CE OO er yee 1,000,000 
Fourteen Louisiana purchase states at $250,000 
Ro sees RA AER COS 21 OURS AED RA ORO 3,500,000 
BOW TOPE BOOTOOTIOTION« o.6.cc ces ccectecssevce 700,000 
Ne eee reer re 350,000 
Street grades, culverts, sewers etc............ 10,000,000 
PEODOrEy GWnOre TOK HtPOOtS 0... si ccaccvvecs 20,000,000 
EL NEI, «6-0 0p 00.45 0-08 o10 os Rene RO 250,000 
Foreign government exhibits ...............6. 5,000,000 
FUME ET WEMNROED: 66-05 8.5 0's 84:0 6.0 b0 Bee Doe re 5,000,000 
SN 5 5S Gs sass eee VEE ee eee $60,800,000 


One of the items of conversation around town of late 
was the experiences of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Com- 
pany with the Pinnacle Lumber Company, of Pinnacle 
Siding, Ark. It seems that a month or more ago the 
Pinnacle Lumber Company solicited orders for yellow 
pine from the Mickle-Moore Lumber Company and the 
latter placed an order for several cars of finish with 
the mill. The manager of the Pinnacle outfit, J. H. 
Lange, who was formerly with the Bryant Lumber 
Company, game to St. Louis a couple of weeks ago 
and took two bills of lading to the Mickle-Moore Com- 
pany with the statement that these were two cars on 
the order and that he was in need of money to meet 
the pay roll. Two hundred and fifty dollars was 
advanced and the bills of lading were sent south with 
orders for the reconsignment of the cars. It is now 
alleged that the bills of lading were forgeries, that, 
Mr. Lange had left Pinnacle and he has not yet been 
located. 

Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, states that there is still as much business to 
be secured by those who are looking for it as at any 
time this year. He has recently been into the south- 
ern country and says the mills are afloat with water. 
Mud and water are everywhere and shipments are very 
slow as a result. 

A. A. White, of the Badger Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in the city this week. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, says the mills of his company are being 
pushed to their capacity but that orders are yet almost 
too plentiful. W. T. Ferguson, of this company, has 
been spending a few weeks at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

C. H. Lieb, of the Red Star Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was among the recent visitors to the 
city. He, like all of the other yellow pine people, 
preaches nothing but prosperity and says his trade 
has been wonderfully heavy. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 23.—If the wholesalers at 
Kansas City do not book as many orders this month 
as they did in March it will be because of their inability 
to take care of the business, rather than from any 
decrease in the call for lumber. There has been a steady 
demand all this month, and orders have been as plentiful 
during the past few days as at any time within the past 
month. On the surface it looks as if the dealers are 
buying as freely as they have been at any time this 
season, but this is likely not the case. The fact is that 
the mills are so generally loaded down with orders that 
a dealer who has a mixed order to place has to make 
several attempts before finding a mill willing to accept 
the order with any promise of prompt shipment, so the 
inquiry is apparently larger than it really is. At the 
same time there is an ample volume of business and 
the demand is fully as good as the usual April business. 

The outlook for trade in the southwest is especially 
promising for the wholesaler and retailer. More new 


yards have been started in Kansas, Missouri and Okla-_ 


homa since the first of the year than for a long time, 
and in Oklahoma and Indian Territory it is a hard 
matter to keep tab on the dealers, owing to the new 
yards that are springing up at all points. The demand 
for lumber in the southwest a few months later on will 
be vastly increased by the opening up of a large amount 
of land for settlement in Oklahoma. It is not known 
just when this will take place, but a well posted lum- 
berman here is authority for the statement that over 
300 yards will go into the new country as soon as it 
shall be opened, and probably the number will consider- 
ably exceed this before the end of the fall season. In 
the Indian Territory there is such a heavy demand for 
lumber that at some points the dealers are unable to 
keep any stock on hand and often are compelled to 
make their customers wait for weeks for their lumber. 
In the town of Chickasha, Ind. Ter., there are eight 
yards, and small points that were unheard of a year ago 
in lumber circles now have from three to five yards. 
The same is true at many places in Oklahoma where 
new extensions have been made to railroads, and there 
are probably one-third more yards in Oklahoma now than 
there were at this time last year. 

Out in Kansas and Oklahoma the safe blowers place 
the lumber yards in the same class with the banks, and 
there is frequent notice of the robbing of safes in lumber 
yards. The latest was an attempt to blow open the 
safe of A. H. Doane & Co. at Winfield, Kan., last week. 
The safe was wrecked, but the robbers made s0 much 
noise that the citizens of the town were aroused, and 
they had to leave without getting anything. 

J. M. Bernardin returned home last Thursday from 
a week’s trip to the different plants of William 
Buchanan. He says that their new mill at Mendon 18 @ 
dandy. It is equipped with two Allis double edged bands, 
and last month cut 1,000,000 feet on one side of the 
mill. One side was started some weeks ago to try it 
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and everything ran as smoothly as clockwork. | Joe Says 
that the mill will be running to its full capacity within 
the next few weeks, and that the double edge band is 
a pronounced success. ; 

D. G. Saunders left here last week for a trip south 
among the Texas mills. It is likely that he will spend 
a little time at Beaumont and see the new oil gushers 
there. Dan is interested in oil in California and natur- 
ally wants to see how the Texas field compares with that 
of Bakersfield, where his properties are located. R. A. 
Norton and C. A. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Com- 
yany, also left here Sunday for Beaumont. , 

Charles S. Keith returned home last week from a trip 
to Texas. He reports all the mills very busy, with 
light stocks and plenty of orders on hand. 

Will A. Pickering left here Sunday, after a short 
visit home, for another sojourn at the plant of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company at Pickering, La. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

New Orveans, La., March 22.—The railroad commis- 
sion of Mississippi has taken the stand, since the 
injunction suit brought by the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road to restrain the enforcement over that line of the 
lumber rates recently adopted, that the road acted 
hastily in going to court, as the commission in its rulings 
especially exempted the Gulf & Ship Island from the 
operation of the new schedule. When the case shall come 
up for trial, if it ever shall, the commission will simply 
enter the plea that the rates enjoined have never been 
declared effective on the road in question. 

The Moss Charcoal Factory, located on Salt Mine 
Branch near New Iberia and which is now nearly com- 
pleted, will turn out 800 barrels at each burning. The 
plant will not only have a sufficient capacity to supply 
the local market, but a large amount of output will be 
shipped west. 

The organization of the Oakdale Lumber Company, 
Limited, of Oakdale, La., was completed last Thursday 
by the election of a board of directors to consist of 
George Lock, C. H. Moore and F. W. Dearborn. Captain 
Lock was elected president, C. H. Moore vice president 
and Mr. Dearborn secretary and treasurer. 

The saw mill plant of J. C. Stouts, on the east side of 
Lake Priens, near Lake Charles, was destroyed by fire a 
few nights ago. The loss is estimated at about $10,000. 
The plant was rebuilt about six years ago, at which 
time it had been burned. 

The charter of the Laurel Furniture Company, Laurel, 
Miss., has been approved by Governor Longino.’ It is 
capitalized at $10,000. C. 8S. Crossgrove, Murdoch Mc- 
Duffie and Oliver Pierce are among the incorporators. 

The Pascagoula Commercial Club, Pascagoula, Miss., 
has issued some interesting statistics showing marked 
increases in the lumber exports through that port dur- 
ing 1900. During the year there were exported: 
Boards, deals ete., 37,248,000 feet; scantling 12,344,000 
feet; sawn timber, 33,836,000 feet; hewn timber 12,408,- 
052 cubie feet; total, 95,836,052. This is an increase of 
gratifying proportions. In addition to the figures 
shown there were manufactured and shipped from Pas- 
cagoula during the year, not entered at the custom house, 
about 50,000,000 feet. 

A quartet of Kansas financiers on a tour of investment 
passed through New Orleans last week. They were H, C. 
‘Taylor, of Lyons, a’ prominent lumberman; C. A. Cooper, 
capitalist, of the same city; H. K. Lindsay, president of 
the Lyons National bank, and Col. J. V. Maffett, immi- 
gration agent of the Kansas City Southern. They were 
investigating lands in Louisiana and Texas—timbered 
lands principally—but incidentally they closed a deal 
for 853 acres of land near Sour lake with the view of 
prospecting for oil. After purchasing this land the 
party moved into this state, where in Avoyelles and 
Rapides parish they bought timber lands aggregating 
150,000 acres. They purpose to clear off the timber im- 
mediately and then try to encourage immigration. 

The dry kiln and sheds of the East Union Mills, 
Brookhaven, Miss., together with a considerable quan- 
tity of lumber, were destroyed by fire last week. The 


fire in no way interfered, however, with the operation 
of the mill. 


For some time there have been rumors of an impend- 
ing deal by which the plant of the Monroe Lumber Com- 
pany, just below the city limits of Monroe on the 
Ouachita river, would change hands. Just what amount 
of truth there is in these rumors cannot be definitely 
stated, but word comes positively from Monroe that an 
- for the plant has been made by the Southern 
henuiacturing Company recently organized there and 
— the company has an option which will expire on 
May 6. The Monroe Lumber Company’s management 
wants $500,000 for its plant, which is one of the largest 
= _ state and which has a working capital of several 
a red thousand dollars. The Southern Manufacturing 
ompany, which has a paid up capital of $100,000, 
recently bought out the Remer Hardwood Company, of 
onroe, and converted it into a saw and planing mill. 
A special from Carthage, Mics., is to the effect that Mr. 
italiee of Ozark, Ala., representing a syndicate of cap- 
his r 8, Spent some time there during January, and since 
a has had an agent in the field who has 
fond 'Y bought up about 27,000 acres of finely timbered 
> in the valley of the Pearl river. 
Rs ay W. C. Stubbs, of the South Louisiana Ex- 
Baa cape ag and commissioner of the state of 
wig “ o the Pan-American Exposition, left for Buf- 
amie ‘night with Maj. J. G. Lee, commissioner of 
mirc “¢ and immigration.. Before his departure he 
pond - the exhibit of Louisiana would be one of the 
its + ‘alae ygner Beg Det Denies would form one of 
a § 8. i 
exhibit were icomatl Thee pele ime 


Today an oil company which owns a few acres in the 
heart of the Beaumont oil field and which is capitalized 
at $10,000,000, opened its doors and invited the public 
to subscribe for stock. The public did, and with a rush. 
Men and women fairly fought to get to the counters 
and hand over the coin of the realm. Before the office 
was closed for the evening over 80,000 shares of stock 
had been disposed of. This company’s well is almost 
completed. 

One of the important gatherings of the week just 
ended was the meeting of the Southern Cypress Com 
pany, Limited, which was held on Thursday and which 
resulted in advances on several grades. The following 
gentlemen, representing the mills named, were pres- 
ent: Fred Wilbert, of A. Wilbert Son’s Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Placquemine; F. A. Keep, Louisiana 
Cypress Company, Harvey; Captain John Dibert, Lutch- 
er & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, Lutcher, dnd 
the Dibert, Stark & Brown plant at Donner; H. B. 
Hews, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Jean- 
erette; S. B. Guyther, Trellue Cypress Company, Pat- 
terson; C. R. Brownell, Brownell-Drews Lumber Com- 
pany, Morgan City, and F. Beaulieu, Planters Lumber 
Company, Jeanerette. All of the gentlemen present re- 
ported business in a very flourishing condition. 

L. G. Michaels a well known shingle manufacturer 
of Placquemine, was in New Orleans the other day. 
He reported conditions as very favorable and the out- 
look for the future bright. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., April 20.—Trade from Texas dealers 
is not quite so voluminous as it was previous to the first 
of the month, but is of sufficient force to absorb the cur- 
tent output in connection with the orders received from 
western markets. Shipments are moving rapidly and 
every mill is busy. The situation is very healthy from 
every point of view. Trade in Texas proper is much 
more active than is usual for April, and one of the notice- 
able features of the recent state convention was that 
there were few manufacturers there. The dealers were 
the ones offering the orders for fifty cars for future ship- 
ment, instead of the manufacturers soliciting them as 
has been the custom at most of these gatherings. There 
was little trading done at the meeting, however, because 
there were few manufacturers there with whom to trade 
and because the manufacturers do not want the orders. 
Probably not over fifty cars were bought during the three 
days which the convention continued. Orders coming in 
now are principally to fill out stocks at points where 
trade has been of sufficient magnitude to take the lumber 
faster than it could be obtained and, in some instances, 
to permit dealers to make delivery on city contracts. 
There is considerable building being done in the Texas 
towns. 

There was some apprehension felt in Texas as to the 
outturn of the wheat crop. Some unknown insect got 
into the crop, and in many instances totally destroyed it. 
The general opinion seems to be that the damage to the 
entire Texas crop will be 20 to 25 percent. The insect 
in many districts was reported ten days ago to be leaving 
in large numbers, and the worst of it is over. There was 
grave apprehension for a while, as it was feared the 
entire crop would be destroyed. Other crops have not 
been gotten in the ground as early as usual. Corn is just 
coming out, and in an extensive trip through the state no 
corn was seen over two inches high. It is usually 
eighteen inches to two feet at this time. Cotton is also 
a bit backward. 

From now until about July 1 trade in Texas will 
remain at about this basis: There will not be any heavy 
buying until some idea may be gained as to the result 
of the crops. City building activity will maintain the 
demand sufficiently to prevent the accumulation of stocks, 
so that, on the whole, it would be difficult to foresee on 
what grounds a decline in demand or in prices would be 
based. 

The tendency of prices is stationary. Dimension is 
maintained firmly at about $14.50. Flooring is firm at 
$19.50 to $20, with light stocks. Boxing is still a very 
hard proposition. Outside of 14-foot lengths it is im- 
possible to get longleaf boxing dry. Two by 4-18 and 20 
are in a little better supply than they were, but are still 
short of the demand. Four-inch star and clear is not 
plentiful enough to warrant indiscriminate acceptance 
of orders for 4-inch flooring and ceiling in A and B 
grades. There is a shortage also in 16-foot lengths of 
1x6 and some other items. The stock on hand at the 
close of business March 31 was 140,000,000 feet at long- 
leaf mills, a decrease of 5,000,000 from February fig- 
ures. ‘The indications are that the mill stocks at the 
close of this month will be about the same, as the demand 
just about offsets the cut. 

The demand for ties continues. Several of the buyers, 
however, do not ask for prices on heart ties but request 
quotations on square edge and sound. Within the last 
two weeks inquiries have come to hand for prices on over 
300,000 square edge and sound, or sap, ties. Several 
orders for small lots have been booked. Prices range 
around $8 at the mill for this class of tie. 

Every mail brings two or three choice timber bills for 
the mills to figure on, some for Texas, some for Mexico, 
and others for the western markets. The railroads are 
particularly heavy buyers. Almost all the mills are 
loaded with orders for all they can saw out of this stock 
for the next three months. 

There has been a slackening off in the demand for 
stock from the Kansas and Nebraska dealers. It is pre- 
sumed that the inability of most of the mills to furnish 
material has been responsible for this, as it has not been 
learned in this section that there is any great decrease 
in the demand for lumber in those districts. 

The export market is very quiet so far as Texas and 





Louisiana are concerned. The inability of export oper- 
ators to pay prices comparing with those obtainable in 
the domestic marts has had the effect of practically cur- 
tailing all business in the way of exporting, except such 
as results from contracts made when prices were lower. 
Square edge and sound sawn cubic average timber is 
offered at $9 for 35 average f. a. s., but no takers at this 
figure can be found. H. Downey, resident agent for Hub 
Durselen, of Antwerp, advises that he has closed a vessel 
for July loading on primes for Antwerp. This is the only 
charter, aside from Mexican business, that has been 
placed recently. The demand for prime and kiln dried 
saps is very good, but, for reasons given, little is being 
done in this line. South Americans and Cubans are not 
active in the least and are being taken care of by mills 
to the east on the gulf. The only department of export 
business which is at all active is that relating to Mexico. 

The railroad commission of Texas will, April 24, con- 
sider the adoption of a mileage tariff on lumber. This 
is strongly opposed by the lumbermen of the entire state 
and particularly by the longleaf manufacturers of east 
Texas. It would operate to create discrimination in that 
the mills located in north Texas, Arkansas and Louis- 
iana would all be able to reach the principal markets of 
Texas at better figures than the eastern Texas mills 
could. The best parts of the state to sell lumber in are 
central and northern Texas, and other mills would prac- 
tically have a monopoly of this business under the pro- 
posed mileage tariff. Manufacturers will be present in 
large numbers at Austin on Wednesday to combat the 
adoption of the proposition. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 

ORANGE, Tex., April 21.—The lumber situation is just 
as encouraging as it has been at any time during the 
past six months of exceptionally big busimess and lum- 
ber manufacturers are gratified with the way the trade 
is holding up. Shipments are going forward from the 
mills in quantities almost equal to the big shipments 
of last month and though the total number of cars 
sent away in April may not aggregate as many as were 
shipped in March the record for the month will show 
a big increase over shipments for the same month in 
previous years. In one mill office, of the orders 
brought in in one mail recently twemrty-eight were 
accepted, aggregating nearly 1,000,000 feet, and this 
was by no means an extraordinary experience. The 
demand from the northwest has increased considerably 
withir the past fortnight and the mills anticipate a big 
business from that section in the immediate future. 

Stocks have melted away until now there is not a mill 
in this section that has a well assorted stock to draw 
from. One manufacturer stated the other day that his. 
firm shipped 750,000 feet more lumber in March than 
it cut, and all the other mills have had a similar experi- 
ence, not one of them for the past four months having 
cut as much as was shipped. ll of the planing mills 
are putting in full time and two are running at night to 
keep up with their orders. 

Although every mill in this section is well supplied 
with orders for railroad material their seems to be no 
decrease in the demand, especially for ties. An inquiry 
for 100,000 ties was received here this week, in addi- 
tion to the numerous smaller orders that were placed. 
The immense amount of railroad buildimg now in prog- 
ress and contemplated assures a continuance of the big 
demand for construction material of all kinds for many 
months. 

The contract for the construction of the Orange & 
Northwestern railroad, to run from Orange to a comnec- 
tion with the Santa Fe railway near Buna, thirty miles, 
was let this week and the contractor now has a large 
force of men at work. Material for the construction of 
the bridge across the bayou, where the road will enter the 
city limits, is now being placed on the ground and work 
on the bridge, which is the only one of any importance 
on the entire line, will soon be in progress. The rails 
for the entire route have been purchased, and will be 
shipped by schooner to Sabine Pass, from a point on 
Chesapeake bay. A 42-ton mogul locomotive has been 
purchased and negotiations are now in progress for a 
number of cars and there will be no delay in getting 
down to business after the road it completed. G. Bedell 
Moore, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, is president of this road and is devoting much 
of this time to its promotion. 

H. B. Chapman, a prominent Jumber broker of Den- 
ver, Col., was a recent visitor to Orange, spending several 
days in this vicinity, endeavoring to place a big order for 
stave stock. He found all of the mills in southeast 
Texas amd southwest Louisiana so busy and so piled 
up with orders that few of them cared to undertake 
anything out of the ordinary, and as special machinery 
is required for the manufacture of this stock he experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in placimg the order. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has shipped about 
16,000,000 feet of this stock to Colorado in the past 
few years, and is now working on an order for more 
than 1,000,000 feet. 

Robert Morgan, a prominent lumber and _ timber 
exporter of Orange, returned this week from England, 
where he has spent the past six weeks looking after his 
business matters. Mr. Morgan did not find the lumber 
markets in a very satisfactory condition in the old coun- 
try and thinks it will be some time before matters will 
adjust themselves so as to permit exporters in this sec- 
tion to do business on a profitable basis. 

The oil excitement has penetrated into the lumber 
offices in this sectior and nearly every lumber man is 
interested in some way in an oil company. L. Miller, 
president of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company, 
sold a few days ago to the Chicago-O-ange Oil Company 
a tract of several hundred acres of lund in this county, 
supposed to be in the oil belt, for $51,000, and to a 
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Boston syndicate he sold 100 acres for $11,000, and both 
purchases will be developed for oil. 

Julius Berkey, of Berkey & Gay, furniture manu- 
facturers of Grand Rapids, Mich., with three other capi- 
talists of that place, visited Orange this week. They 
have recently purchased 25,000 acres of longleaf yellow 
pine, contiguous to Orange, and the special object of 
their visit was to arrange for marketing this timber. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosite, Ava., April 22.—Present export conditions 
are good in some grades, while in others it is the re- 
verse. Kiln dried saps for instance are very dull and 
the few moving are going in parcel shipments, or to 
the interior. The outward movement of “wood goods” 
continues good, exports for the past week having been 
as follows: Mobile, 3,108,475 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber and 59,514 cubic feet of hewn timber; Pensacola, 
7,406,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 6,887 cubic 
feet of hewn timber; Pascagoula, Miss., 1,114,526 feet of 
lumber; Savannah, Ga., 5,982,188 feet of lumber, a total 
of 17,611,189 feet of lumber and saw timber, and 59,514 
cubie feet of hewn timber, against 24,600,250 feet of 
lumber and sawn timber, 41,488 cubic feet of hewn timber 
and 20,000 pickets last week. 

The sawn timber market presents a strong tone, and 
while the quotations remain nominally at 114 cents there 
is no timber to be had at that figure. There are about 
50,000 pieces in Mobile, it is true, but all of it is in 
the hands of exporters, hence it is not for sale, and it 
is believed that next week’s quotations will be 12 cents. 

All the mills at Moss Point, Miss., are running 
and an abundance of logs is at hand, enabling the mills 
to run the remainder of the year. 

The recent rains have swollen the rivers up the country 
io such an extent that the mill men fear another 
freshet such as they had last fall, threatening the big 
boom with its hundreds of thousands of logs, but every 
precaution has been taken and a force of men and tugs 
are on the ground day and night. At Mobile most of 
the mills are shut down for want of logs, the rivers 
being so high that towing them is impossible. 





A GOOD DEMAND AT JACKSONVILLE. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 22.—-With the opening of 
spring comes the usual yellow pine orders for yard stock 
and specials. Cypress is also in demand and prices for 
both are strong. The lumber docks along the river are 
filled up with stock from the interior mills waiting for 
shipment. Each Clyde ship clears with from 200,000 to 
300,000 feet for New York and Boston, The Cummer 
Lumber Company has a fleet of three schooners and one 
steamer loading at its mills. 

That Jacksonville is growing is an evident fact from 
the amount of lumber consumed for building purposes. 
A low estimate of this consumption is 3,000,000 feet a 
month. Some of the smaller mills find a market for 
their product here in the state and at fair prices. 

C. F. FLYNN. 


CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 
Smithdale—The saw mill of Thomas and George Spaven 
was totally destroyed by fire April 16. Loss $28,000; insur 


ance $13,000. 
Florida. 
Kissimmee—-L. D. Graham's saw mill was burned on 
April 11 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Howes Lumber Company suffergd a $2,000 
loss by fire on April 21. 
Indiana. 
Sims—The Sims Box & Lumber Company has been burned 
out. Estimated loss $30,000; insurance, $19,500. 


Kentucky. 

Boonesboro—The saw mill of H. Stevens was destroyed by 

fire April 15. Loss $6,000; no insurance. 
Louisiana. 

Clarksdale—The Clarksdale Stave Manufacturing Company 
was destroyed by fire April 15. Loss approximately $25,000. 

Lake Charles—J. C. Stout's saw mill, located on Priens 
lake, was totally destroyed by fire April 19. Loss estimated 
$10,000. 

Maine. 

Suckerville—M., C. Merrill's saw mill was burned April 18. 

Loss $2,000; insurance $800. 
Maryland. 

South Cumberlané—Deal Bros.’ planing mill in course of 
construction was destroyed by fire April 13. Loss about 
$900; no insurance, 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—J. J. Regan & Co. suffered a $25,000. fire loss on 
April 23. 

Michigan. 

Rodger’s City (near)—Dulac’s saw mill was destroyed 
by fire April ; 

Rose City—The boiler of the Michigan Manufacturing & 
Lumber Company's mill bursted, killing one man. 


Missouri. 

Kansas City-—The warehouse of the Deatherage Lumber 
Company was burned April 14. Loss about $1,150; covered 
by insurance. 

Mississippi. 

Brookhaven—The dry kilns of the East Union Lumber 
Company were destroyed by fire April 20, Loss $7,500; 
partially covered by insurance. 

North Carolina. 

Greensboro—The saw mill of J. R. Wall was destroyed 

by fire April 13. «Total loss. 
Pennsylvania. 

Carroll (near)—The large band saw mill of Coleman & 
Meixel was totally destroyed by fire April 18. 

Cumberland—Deal Bros. planing mill was destroyed by 
fire April 13: No insurance. 

Elimsport--The saw mill of Robert Dunbar was destroyed 
by fire April 10. Loss $8,000; insurance $4,000. 

Laurelton—The shingle shed of the Laurelton Lumber 
Company was burned April 6. Loss about $2,000; fully 
insured. 

Trevorton (near)—The mill of M. H. Klup & Co. was 
destroyed by fire last week. Loss estimated at $5,000. 


——— 


THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





South American Hardwoods as Viewed by a Chicagoan—Preparations for the National Asso. 
ciation [Meeting — High Water and [uch Trouble Anticipated by Memphis Lumbermen— 
Reports of Hardwood Conditions North and South. 





SOUTH AMERICAN LUMBER TRADE AND FOR- 
ESTRY PRODUCTS. 


Will B. Greenlee, of the woodworking machinery firm 
of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 225 West Twelfth street, this 
city, returned a short time ago from a long and highly 
interesting trip in South America. Being brought into 
more or less close contact with the lumber industry by 
the nature of his business and also being naturally of 
an observant turn of mind, Mr. Greenlee absorbed a 
good deal of information regarding the export lumber 
trade from the United States to various South Ameri- 
can countries and also regarding the South American 
woods themselves. 

Mr. Greenlee left New York October 5, 1900, and his 
first stop was at Pernambuco, Brazil, where he remained 
several days. Then he went along the coast to Bahia 
and from there to Rio de Janeiro. After doing Rio 
thoroughly he went to Sao Paulo, the capital of the 
most wealthy and enterprising province of Brazil, the 
high altitude and fine climate attracting thither a large 
number of German and English residents. ‘The principal 
product there is coffee and the exportation from Sao 
Paulo this year will aggregate 10,000,000 sacks. Mr. 
Greenlee says that the form of government of Brazil 
is copied closely after the United States, with the 
exception that the state sovereignty idea is somewhat 
intensified. In the states of Sao Paulo and Para, the 
former of which exports largely of coffee and the latter 
of rubber, the export duties go to the state, while the 
import duties belong to the- federal government. The 
result is that the people inhabiting those states have 
become immensely wealthy. The interior of Sao Paulo 
province has been but little explored and is inhabited 
largely by savages. He learned that American lumber- 
men had started three saw mills in the vicinity of 
Manaos, but owing to the fact that they were unable 
to get workmen with which to operate the plants, on 
account of the high wages paid for collecting rubber, 
they were compelled to shut down. Nearly all the 
lumber used in Uruguay and the Argentine Republic 
comes down in sailing vessels from the United States. 

After leaving Sao Paulo he went down the coast to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and to Buenos Ayres. He states 
that there is very little timber of domestic growth 
used in the Argentine, but lately a great deal of que- 
bracho has been manufactured near Tucuman, in the 
central part of the republic. This wood, which is 
of very fine fiber, never rots, is close grained something 
like boxwood and hardens with age. It is on this 
account very extensively used for railroad ties, fence 
posts, bridge timbers and similar purposes. As a rule, 
however, American lumber is used largely throughout the 
Argentine Republic. 

Proceeding from Buenos Ayres to Rosario he crossed 
the continent to Mendoza in the western portion of 
the Argentine, from which point a railroad is being 
constructed to Valparaiso, Chile. Mr. Greenlee says 
that for practical purposes this railroad is a good deal 
of a fake, being built only a certain distance on both 
ends, the balance of the way travelers being compelled 
to ride two days on mule back between the ends of the 
two sections of railroad. He found that in Chile nearly 
all of the lumber used was from Oregon, Washington 
and California. There is some lumber manufacturing 
in the southern part of Chile, where a great deal of 
pine grows, but the quality is coarse and the wood 
cannot be used generally. 

From Valparaiso to Guayaquil, Ecuador, the distance 
along the coast is 3,000 miles. He says that generally 
speaking along this vast stretch of coast there is noth- 
ing but sand for the entire distance and no rain ever 
falls. There are a few small towns located at long 
intervals, where people are stationed to look after the 
nitrate deposits. These towns are all built of wood, 
as there is no soil of a sufficiently tenacious nature 
out of which adobe can be made, that being the usua 
building material used in all that country. 

Mr. Greenlee’s next stop was at Antofagasta, Chile, 
from which there is a railroad to Oruro, Bolivia. ‘Lhis 
latter country has no seaboard and all of its lumber 
is imported, chiefly from the United States. Another 
important point visited along the coast was Mollendo,. 
The railroads extending into the interior from these 
seaports are such only in name, the complete journey 
to Oruro, distant about 700 miles, being made practi- 
cally but once a week. From Mollendo Mr. Greenlee 
went to Cuzco, Peru, which was the ancient capital of 
the Incas and many of the ruins can be seen there at 
this day. There are only thirty Europeans in Cuzco, 
and the city according to him is a very unsatisfactory 
place of residence for a foreigner. Several saw mills 
are about to be erected in the vicinity of Cuzco, but 
doubtless the timber manufactured will not get very 
far away from home, as transportation facilities are 
almost nil. Returning from Cuzco to Mollendo Mr. 
Greenlee next proceeded to Lima, Peru, where American 
timber was used almost exclusively, although not such 
a large amount as one would imagine, for the reason 
that on account of the earthquakes most of the build- 
ings inLima are made of wicker plastered over with mud. 
The buildings look solid, and are not easily destroyed by 


earthquakes. At Quayaquil he saw eight or ten saw mills 
mostly of small caliber, but turning out lumber jp 
considerable quantities in the aggregate. He found there 
an American syndicate engaged in building a railroad 
to Quito, in the same country, a distance of 300 miles 
of which thirty miles are already built. Leaving Guay: 
aquil Mr. Greenlee proceeded to Panama, crossed the 
isthmus, thence came to New York and home, arriy. 
ing here after an almost continuous journey of six 
months, during which he traveled something like 18,000 
miles. He brought with him quite a number of samples 
of South American woods, mostly picked up in Brazij 
and some of which are of the generally handsome char. 
acter of all tropical woods and are more or less used 
in building or woodworking. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, 


The committees on entertainment, program and ban- 
quet for the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, to be held in Chicago May 23 and 
24, continue actively at work, and at a meeting of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange held on ‘Tuesday 
encouraging reports of progress were made. The finance 
committee reported a good list of subscriptions to defray 
the expenses of the entertainment of guests from out of 
the city. The banquet committee, consisting of Messrs, 
C. L, Adler, A. J. McCausland and F. 8. Hendrickson, is 
arranging for a splendid banquet to be held on the even: 
ing of Friday, March 24, at the Auditorium hotel. The 
program committee, composed of A. R. Vinnedge, George 
W. Stoneman and H. M. Nixon, is arranging an elaborate 
program of the session of the National association, giv- 
ing the hours of meeting of both the association and the 
working committees and the places at which the meet- 
ings will be held. Assurances have been received from 
scores of hardwood lumbermen throughout the country 
that they will be present. It is expected that the con- 
vention will be one of the largest and most interesting 
ever held in the hardwood trade. A rate of one and one- 
third fare on the certificate plan has been arranged for 
on all railroads, 7 





" MATTERS AT MEMPHIS. 


_ Mempuis, Tenn., April 23.—There has been no change 
in the aarket conditions at Memphis from those pre. 
viously reported. Demand is slightly stronger, prices 
steady and holders with enough to do to be indifferent 
to further sales unless at full values. The stock of sea- 
soned lumber is growing smaller and smaller day by day, 
and it will be at least sixty days before we can expect 
any increase in that direction. There is little if any com- 
plaint as to the outlook. One firm reports the busiest 
April in its existence ;.another states that but for the 
dullness in its export department it has nothing further 
to ask for; one or two report business slack, but it is 
thought this is because these particular houses were 
so actively engaged in meeting the cut price comdition 
prevalent a while back. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, left last night for 
the south, evidently to look after that firm’s mill inter: 
ests near Natchez and incidentally to run in to New 
Orleans, where they recently have opened a branch house 
in charge of J. M. Saunders, formerly the Memphis rep- 
resentative of Lawrence & Wiggin, of Boston. 

Moore & McFerren were so unfortunate as to lose a 
heavily laden barge of cottonwood last week, which sank 
in the river. Efforts are now being made to save the 
cargo, which will, however, be greatly damaged by water, 
so that the loss will not be a small one, even if the entire 
shipment be saved. 

Particular attention is now being paid to river condi- 
tions, especially by those dependent on that source for 
their supply of logs. In view of the reports of the last 
few days from the headwaters of the Ohio, Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers, it is quite evident that this section 
is in for a siege of high water, if not some broken levees. 
Lhe Mississippi came to a stand with 28.2 feet on the 
gage yesterday, and the prediction is freely made that 
with the water now coming down from above the river 
at Memphis will show a gage of 35 feet at least. This 
figure, it is believed, is predicated on conditions as they 
existed before the levees immediately west and north 0 
Memphis were constructed. If such is the case the rive 
will undoubtedly make a new high water mark, which 
undoubtedly will mean many a sleepless night and much 
hard work for loggers and mill men. It has been est 
mated by competent engineers that the present syste! 
of levees will have the effect of raising the high water 
mark at Memphis all the way from eight to thirteen feet. 
If the lower figure be the correct one the damage that 
will result to the interests along Wolf river will be hard 
to estimate, while that resulting to the low lying dis 
tricts in the heart of the city will mean much heavier 
losses and much suffering to those least able to afford it. 
There is no doubt that Henning’s island, beteen Wol 
river amd the Mississippi, will again be overflowed, " . 
spite of the levee that was built to avoid such 4 Co 
tingency, and the saw mills and other woodworking 
plants located thereon in recent years will again go under 
water and with an 8-foot rise over the old high water 
mark will have great difficulty in saving their plants, 
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say nothing of the damage to what stock may be or 
the building season is now on in full blast, and the 
number of building permits being granted is simply 
phenomenal. This condition applies to the business dis- 
trict as well as to the residence portion of the city. 
Ground is being broken for new structures in all parts 
of the city, while the supply of dwellings is so much 
smaller than the demand that many families have been 
forced to store their household effects and camp im board- 
ing houses until a new house can be built or an old one 
becomes vacant. It seems that a boom has struck the 
town, but as the gerater part of the demand comes from 
skilled labor that has moved in to accept positions in the 
new manufacturing enterprises that are going into oper- 
ation it is believed that conditions are healthful and 
that if there shall be a bubble to burst later on it will 
be only a small one. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 23.—The Cumberland river 
has been on the greatest boom’ in a twelvemonth the 
past week. No lumber is reported washed away by the 
rise as it was anticipated and preparations made accord- 
ingly. A few rafts have broken loose but no serious 
loss will be entailed. Boats are now landing lumber 
in the yards of Nashville dealers, something seldom 
done. The weather continues cold, keeping business 
quiet. Chestnut and red oak are in active demand 
and poplar as usual is in steady demand. Prices are 
about stationary and give no sign of weakening. 

John H. Baskette, secretary and treasurer of the 
Prewitt-Spurr Company, has returned from a success- 
ful trip to Cincinnati and St. Louis, having sold forty 
carloads of cedar ware at these points. About $5,000 
is tied up in a carload of goods manufactured of cedar, 
something which is growing exceeding scarce. The 
Prewitt-Spurr Company by the way is the only cedar 
ware manufacturing concern in the United States. It 
manufactures cedar buckets, churns, well buckets, pack- 
ing pails ete. 

Love, Boyd & Co. have received a big consignment of 
cedar boards from up the river. There is about 80,000 
feet in the lot and the way cedar is selling nowadays 
makes it of some interest and value when so large an 
amount is got together at one time. ‘These boards are 
used in the manufacture of buckets, chests, coffins, floor 
linings, closets for clothes, floors exposed to the weather 
etc. J. W. Boyd, in charge of the Scootsville (Ky.) 
plant of Love, Boyd & Co., is in the city. 

W. H. Bliss, the well known local lumberman, is 
out again after an illness of two weeks. 

C. W. Holmes, of Memphis, representing the J. A. 
Holmes Lumber Company, St. Louis, is in the city as is 
M. M. Bower, a prominent lumberman of Scottsville, 


Ky. ’ 

Mr. Michels, of Michels Bros., Sandusky, Ohio, has 
been making the rounds of the dealers buying lumber. 

The standing committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
were announced last night. The lumber committee 
is: John B. Ransom, chairman; William B. Dodge, 
W. V. Davidson, John W. Love, W. E. Norvell, F. M. 
Hamilton, J. H. Baird, M. F, Greene, Robert L. Burch. 

The committee on forestry is: W. E. Norvell chair- 
man; Dan A. Lindsey, Col. J. B. Killebrew, Overton 
Lea, John M. Gaut, J. H. Baird. 

The Appalachian timber reserve bill, granting a por- 
tion of east Tennessee to the federal government, has 
passed both houses of the legislature. It is not thought 
the governor will veto it as at first announced. 

Dan Jones, formerly with the American Pencil Com- 
pany at Lewisburg, has put up a pencil slab mill at 
Rally Hill. 

The secretary of state has granted a charter to the 
Carlin Furniture & Manufacturing Company, of Chat- 
tanooga. ‘The capital stock of the company is $10,000 
and the purpose of the company is to manufacture and 
sell furniture. The incorporators are J. W. Carlin, 
D. B. Carlin, R. J. Carlin, J. R. Evans and J. L. Foust. 

The progress of the new railroad from Monterey to 
the Laurel coal mines has caused the construction of 
4 saw mill at Boatland which is running night and 
day, and it is thought another mill will soon be erected. 
Superintendent Bradford is stimulating these enter- 
prises, 

A complete and satisfactory settlement with the insur- 
ance companies has been effected by John B. Ransom 
¢ Co. on account of their recent big fire. The saw 
mill outfit of Goodrich & Hiller at Fayetville has 
been purchased by the firm. This is a new “Climax” 
mill, in use only two months by Goodrich & Hiller when 
they assigned last fall. The machinery is being re- 
moved to Nashville and the Messrs. Ransom hope to 
have it in operation in thirty days. 

‘The river band mill of Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien 
ill be run day and night for several months, on 
account of heavy receipts of logs. 

What is claimed to be the largest lot of hewn cedar 
lumber in the world is piled in the railroad yard at 
Shelbyville, the property of the Eagle Pencil Company. 
A large lot of cedar owned by the same company is also 
at’ Murfreesboro. 
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EAST TENNESSEE NOTES. 

ti Bristor, TENN., April 23.—The Jumber market con- 
= well sustained in this section of Tennessee, but 
OWS no especial improvement. Mill men are satisfied 
“2 the splendid harvest of logs. 
PR James Strong Lumber Company has bought the 
North on 33,000 acres of land in Mitchell county, 
Carolina, belonging to Major A. D. Reynolds, of 


Bristol. The tract has on it a good amount of oak, pine, 
hemlock and other woods. The Strong company intends 
to cut the timber for its Bristol mills. With this new 
purchase the company will probably have something like 
400,000,000 feet of lumber in Bristol and will work a 
force of about 300 men. 





STOCKS GENERALLY LIGHT. 
SUNBRIGHT, TENN., April 22.—Stocks of hardwoods at 
the mills are light, excepting in inch cull oak. The 
demand from the wholesale trade for common and better 
in chestnut, poplar and oak is good at fair prices. Low 
grades are little wanted and the prices offered are very 
low. Mill men are inclined to hold up on the output and 

ask better prices than are now being offered. 

QUINLAN, HuppLESTON & LEECH. 





OAK AND POPLAR IN BEST DEMAND. 

PapucaH, Ky., April 22.—We have a very good stock 
of lumber on hand, mostly of low grade. All of our oak 
in all kinds, grades and thicknesses is contracted for. 
Oak and poplar are in the best demand. We are selling 
to cash buyers and prices are good with us, being about 
the same as they have been for the past six months. 
As far as we can learn the saw mills around in this 
section all have a good stock on hand, and we have 
learned that the factories in general have not very much 
lumber in reserve. 

The supply of oak and poplar in our section will not 
be large this spring, as most of the logs are gum, elm, 
sycamore and such stock, and not extra fine at that. The 
oak and poplar we get here does not run generally to 
the higher grade, being more than 50 percent to cull and 
worse. F. RIGLESBERGER & Son. 





A LIGHT SUPPLY AT MILLS. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ky., April 22.—In the last few weeks I 
have been in north Georgia, east Tennessee and eastern 
and central Kentucky, and I find that the supply of 
hardwood lumber at the mills is light indeed. At the 
inland mills poplar and quartered oak are in the best 
supply, but are light at that. I saw an eastern buyer 
in Blue Ridge, Ga., contract for 1,500,000 feet of common 
and better poplar at $1 a thousand over the price paid 
at this time last year. Prices generally are stiff, with 
an upward tendency. There seems to be a moderate sup- 
ply of poplar logs at the mills in eastern Tennessee and 
eastern Kentucky, but they look to me to be rough and 
shaky. M. K. Marks. 


IN NORTHERN ALABAMA. 


“ROWLAND, Ata., April 20.—Hardwood stocks at the 
mills in this section are short of a normal supply, though 
white oak is fairly abundant. The trade here is largely 
local at prices better than a few months ago. From 
what information I have as to stocks in the market and 
factories I should judge that they are short. There 
will, however, be a good supply of hardwoods cut in 
this section this season. O. W. KINpIG. 








FURNITURE MEN TAKING GREEN STOCK. 

MinisteR, Onto, April 23.—The hardwood business 
with us has been very fair for the last two years. The 
furniture manufacturers are taking in nearly all the 
lumber cut at the smaller mills green from the saw. 
Red oak, elm, cottonwood and basswood are in good 
demand. Stocks are very small at all these mills. Bend- 
ing stock and all good second growth for spokes and 
handles is in good demand, with prices a little better 
than a year ago. Oak has not moved so well in the last 
eight months as it did prior to that time. Choice oak 
logs for quartering are in good demand, but prices are a 
little lower than a year ago. This kind of stock is 
mostly handled by the larger band mills, which are 
pretty well stocked up with red oak. The supply of 
standing timber is fair, but it has to be bought in small 
tracts. We have about 1,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber, which is mostly soft wood, but it is all in one piece, 
and we are putting in an additional saw mill of about 
15,000 feet daily capacity for the reason that our pres- 
ent mill is too far distant from the timber to haul the 
logs, being about twelve miles away. WIEMANN Bros. 





AN OHIO NOTE. 

Swanton, Onto, April 22.—The stocks carried in 
this section are about the average, with a good demand 
both for hardwood and for building lumber. Red oak 
is commanding better prices, but elm is not as strong 
as it was. PILLIOD LUMBER COMPANY. 





NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN CONDITIONS. 

Eau Crarre, Wis., April 23.—There is not a great 
deal of hardwood cut in this part of Wisconsin, and 
what little is manufactured is by saw mills and the 
product is bought up by jobbers. The Rice Lake Lumber 
Company, at Rice lake, will have quite a stock of hard- 
woods this year, which is something new for that con- 
cern. I really cannot give you much information except- 
ing as regards our own stock. Our supply of hardwood 
today is somewhat larger than it was a year ago, the 
increased amount of stock on hand being birch and 
elm. All of our other hardwoods have been sold. Our 
cut this winter was not as large as it was a year ago, 
so that taking our old lumber and our new lumber 
together we have no more hardwood lumber on hand 
today than we had last year at this time. 

There seems to be a poor demand for birch, soft elm 
and rock elm. Prices are just a trifle better now than 
they were last winter, and what little hardwoods we are 








selling are going off at prices from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand better. As to the tendency of the market, I 
am not able to say, but I do not think there will be any 
advance to amount to anything in the prices of birch and 
elm, though probably oak and basswood and possibly ash 
will be sold at somewhat better prices before fall. 
Grorce H. CHAPMAN. 





AS TO WISCONSIN CONDITIONS. 


BiRNAMWOOD, WIs., April 22.—In this immediate 
locality the stock of logs is less than last season by 
at least one-third. Basswood and oak are the woods 
most called for, although we have had a very good sale 
of rock elm to railroad companies, both in ties and for 
car work. We do not see that prices have changed 
much since January 1 of this year. We have had a very 
good trade so far in hemlock also and have had a fair 
offer on the balance of our cut of rock elm. Soft elm 
and birch seem to be very slow. We think the supply 
of logs in this section will last at least five years more, 
though there will very likely be sawing done on a lim- 
ited scale for twenty years to come. 

VAN DorEN & ANDREWS. 





SOME EXPENSIVE OAK. 


The Chicago Veneer Company, of this city, last week 
eut up a log of English white oak 13 feet in length and 
48 inches in diameter. The log, which was sawed into 
veneers, scaled 1,050 feet, board measure. ‘The veneer 
was sold on the carriage at 65 cents a lineal foot, or a 
total of $900. The figure in the log throughout was of 
the striking beauty so often found in English oak, many 
experts saying that it was the handsomest pattern they 
had ever seen. 





A Grand Rapids, Mich., correspondent states that the 
hardwood businéss is very good with him, although the 
furniture manufacturers at that point are still buying 
on the hand to mouth plan; that is, in single carload 
lots and waiting until they actually need the lumber 
before they order it. 





Trouble. 


A Case Establishing a Principle. 





Lockport, N. Y., April 22.—An action at law of vital 
importance to the lumber trade occupied two days of 
the supreme court’s session here last week. The title 
of the case was White, Ryder & Frost, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., versus James H. Dykeman, of Brooklyn, 
and the action was brought to recover $5,000 for a 
shipment of white pine box lumber made in August last. 
The case was tried before Judge White and a jury and 
the result was a verdict for the plaintiff company for the 
full amount asked. 

The contention of the plaintiff was that Mr. Dyke- 
man, who is a well known boxmaker in Brooklyn, had 
gone up to Tonawanda last August and looked at some 
box lumber in its yards. After having the piles opened 
up and examining it apparently as. much as he wished 
to, Mr. Dykeman offered $16.50 a thousand for the stock 
delivered to boat at Tonawanda. The lumber was 5-4 
and 6-4 box rough and the amount about 300,000 feet. 
Messrs. White, Ryder & Frost accepted the offer, and 
Mr. Dykeman chartered two canal boats from a place 
near by and sent them for the lumber. When the boats 
arrived at Brooklyn Mr. Dykeman put the inspectors to 
work. They inspected the contents of one of the two 
boats and the result was that Mr. Dykeman claimed that 
the lumber ran about 16 percent culls. The other boat 
was not unloaded. Mr. Dykeman thereupon wrote that 
he would not accept the lumber unless White, Ryder & 
Frost laid out the mill culls. The firm refused, the 
position they took being that they had nothing further 
to do with the lumber except to receive check for it 
after it had been loaded, and that it should have been 
inspected at Tonawanda before it was delivered on board 
the boats. 

The lumber has -been lying in the Erie basin since last 
summer, and besides paying for it in full there is also 
a large storage bill to be met by Mr. Dykeman unless he 
appeal from the verdict, which is quite likely. 

J. J. McKelvey, counsel for the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, acted as attorney for the 
North Tonawanda house, and in discussing the verdict 
he said: 

The result of this action is of importance because it estab 
lishes a principle. ‘That principle is that the purchaser 
of lumber must examine it, if he wishes to, at the place 
pate delivered. He cannot carry it away and then 

Tt has ‘been the habit heretofore of the wholesaler to 
stand for deductions on these accounts. In the case of a 
mail order it does not generally amount to much, and rather 
than have trouble the seller gives in. But here was a clear 
eut case, with the issues well defined, and my clients 
believed the time had come to make a precedent and estab- 
lish a rule. Financially nothing has been gained, for the 
costs of the action amount to more than the deduction would 


have. The case may be taken to a higher court, bit we 
do not fear the ultimate result. 





The Course of the Canisteo Case. 


Burraro, N. Y., April 25,—Another session of the 
bankruptcy case of C. E. Kellogg, of the Canisteo sash 
and blind factory, has been held before referee in Hor- 
nellsville. The effort to prove fraud in the claim of the 
New York creditors, who have thrown in for $55,000, 
continues. This is now the main point at issue im the 
litigation. Further sessions are listed. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Strike of Shingle Mill Employees—A New Lumbermen’s Exchange—Preparing to Greet the 
Aerial Logging by Trolley—An Incidental Advantage of Syndicate 
Timber Holdings—Marked Increase in New 
Coast Enterprises. 


PBDI 


NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 

Seatrie, Wasu., April 20.—The dry kiln and a quan- 
tity of lumber belonging to the Mealy Lumber Com- 
pany, Chehalis, have been destroyed by fire. Loss and 
insurance are not known at this time. 

W. V. Rice, of Salt Lake City, Utah, president of 
the Rice Lumber Company, Everett, is on the sound. 

Shingle mill employees at Everett, Snohomish, Mach- 
ias, Edgecomb, Big Lake and Clear Lake struck for an 
advance in wages during the week and about twenty 
mills are shut down as a consequence. The position 
of the mill men can well be understood by the following 
resolutions, adopted at a meeting held at Snohomish 
on Tuesday last: 

We, the undersigned, hereby agree to maintain the old 
scale of prices for knot sawing and packing, and pledge to 
each other our business honor that we will faithfully main- 
tain this agreement until released from the same by resolu- 
tion of a majority of signers hereof, not taking violation, or 
reported violation, of agreement by any other signer as a 
justification or excuse on our part for following such dis- 
honorable example. 

(Signed) 
KANNEY & Son. 


SNOHOMISH SHINGLE Co. 
LAUGHLIN Bros. 


BE. J. McNeeiry & Co. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 
GAUSLIN & GARTHLEY. HALL-HILL MILL Co. 
CARPENTER Bros. WHEELER, OsGoop & Co. 


Rich LUMBER Co, 

G. K. H1iatTr. 

ParkeER Bros, & H1arr Co. 
FF. O. EHRLICH, 

GREEN SHINGLE Co, 


W. J. MorGan. 

LINCOLN SHINGLE Co. 

ATLAS LUMBER & SHINGLE Co, 
Day LUMBER Co. 
BRATNOBER-WAITH LUMBER Co. 

Should the strike extend it is quite possible that 
the shingle association will order a close down of every 
mill in the state. 

The local lumber manufacturers met at the Rainier- 
Grand hotel today and formed the Seattle Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange. The following officers were 
elected: President, Theodore Ludgate; vice president, 
Thomas Sanders; treasurer, George Salt; secretary, Vic- 
tor H. Beckman. The object of the exchange is to 
establish uniform prices and grades and to adopt such 
other measures as may be for the welfare of the 
local lumber trade. 





SEATTLE PERSONAL NOTES. 

Sgeartte, Wasu., April 20.—Roy & Roy, the well 
known lumber and shingle wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers of this city, report the demand very good at present. 
©. L. Roy, of the firm, who left a couple of months ago 
for the east, is now visiting the customers of the com- 
pany in Michigan. He spent some time calling upon the 
trade in Texas, where his firm this year is doing a large 
business. From there he went to Cuba and on his return 
visited the middle and New England states. He expects 
to remain in the east a month or so longer and visit the 
Buffalo exposition before his return. During his absence 
E. B. Roy looks after the western end of the business. 

A. W. Wilkins, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, 
Minneapolis, is on the sound this week on a short busi- 
ness trip and is visiting with Manager Wilcox, of the 
Pacific Fir Company, the big wholesale lumber concern 
of Seattle that is closely allied with the Bradley-Wat- 
kins Company. Mr. Wilkins expects to leave for home 
next, week. 

Jerry Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., is one of a committee of lumbermen 
from the Southwestern Washington Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation delegated to get a section of the largest tree in 
the state and place it in the public square at Chehalis so 
that President McKinley can make a “stump” speech 
from it when he visits Chehalis next month. It is need- 
less to say that a big tree will be found, for it would 
take a bigger task than this to “stump” Jerry Startup. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON CONCERNS. 

Everett, Wasu., April 20.—The Wisconsin block at 
Everett is becoming quite a lumbermen’s exchange. 
In it are the offices of the Hill Lumber Company, which 
wholesales lumber and the celebrated “Twin brand” of 
shingles. Next door is located the office of H. O. Seif- 
fert & Co., of which Ed Sievers is manager. Across 
the hall is the office of the Hall Lumber Company, 
where Jim Hall may be found almost any time. 
Across the street from the Wisconsin block are the 
offices of Frank R. Pendleton and of the Wheelihan- 
Weidauer Company. 

H. O. Seiffert, Davenport, Iowa, and Ed Sievers, of 
Everett, both members of H. O. Seiffert & Co., and S. 
A. Buck and A. H. Buck, of Monroe, Wash., have in- 
corporated the Monroe Mill Company and will manu- 
facture shingles at Monroe. 

Business with the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
at, Everett was never better than it is today. The face 
of E. 8. McIlroy, sales manager, is wreathed with smiles 
as he contemplates his desk, covered with mail orders 
with which the company is being flooded nowadays. 
This company recently shipped 1,000,000 feet on the 
Alvena, a four-masted schooner, to the Hawaiian isl- 
ands, is continually making large shipments coast- 
wise to California points and in a few weeks will be in 
excellent shape to take care of all kinds of off-shore 
shipments, as the harbor at its docks is being dredged 
to permit of the entrance of the heaviest ocean liners. 





Governor Clough, with his smooth-shaven face, appears 
ten years younger than when he was chief executive of 
the state of Minnesota only two years ago. He is de- 
lighted with the climate of Washington and is well 
pleased with the business the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company is doing. E. A. Nickerson, of the company, 
recently made a hurried trip to California to look after 
shipments being made to that state. Mr. Nickerson is 
just completing a fine residence for himself on Rucker 
avenue, the prettiest residence street in Everett. It 
is on an elevation overlooking the sound on one side 
and the mountains of the Cascade range on the other. 

The frame for the new mill of the Northern Lumber 
Company on the river side at Everett is now up and 
Manager Uphus is busy installing the machinery in 
what will be a two-band saw mill with a capacity of 
120,000 feet a day. Clark Bros., Belmont, N. Y., are 
furnishing the large band mill. It is expected the 
plant will be in operation by July 1. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 20.—Labor troubles are evident 
both here and at Seattle, as well as in the middle west. 
The friction that has existed for some time between the 
Tacoma contractors and carpenters finally developed into 
a lockout Monday. None of the shingle mills in Tacoma 
or immediately south of this city has been affected by 
the strike among the knot sawyers and packers at 
Everett. The mills there closed during the week, the 
sawyers demanding 10 cents instead of 9, which has 
been paid. Nine cents is what all of the mills are pay- 
ing, with few exceptions, and these few are paying less. 
KE. J. MeNeeley, of Tacoma, one of the largest shingle 
manufacturers at Everett, states that their mill closed 
down during the week and he is unable to state when it 
will resume. Mr. MecNeeley says they are willing to pay 
whatever other mills do, but cannot stand the advance 
demanded. Tacoma shingle mills are all running to their 
full capacity, some of them with night shifts, and there 
is no indication of trouble here. At 9 cents shingle 
weavers as a class are the best paid skilled laborers on 
the Pacific coast. Packers are paid from $2.75 to $4 a 
day and a well known manufacturer states that fully 95 
percent of the packers are mere boys. This manufac- 
turer states that while the shingle market has been very 
good, there are indications of weakening, and that, 
should the present strike extend, which is not probable, 
the association will temporarily shut down every mill 
in the state. The shingle weavers at their meeting at 
Kverett on Wednesday announced that they would hold 
out all summer for the advance demanded. At a meeting 
of the shingle manufacturers along the line of the 
Northern Pacific, held at Snohomish, it was decided to 
shut down, as business conditions did not warrant an 
advance in wages, and consequently the ultimate result 
will be a stiffening in the shingle market. 

After a conference the Eclipse Lumber Company, of 
Everett, has decided to grant the demands of the shingle 
weavers for an increase and the strikers are reported to 
have begun work. The new scale is fixed at 10 cents a 
thousand for knot sawing and 7 cents for packing. The 
other mills are still closed. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated by C. MeDaniels and James Buchanan with capital 
stock of $5,000. The company will manufacture lumber 
and shingles. 

Articles of incorporation of the Keystone Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, have been filed by J. F. Jacobson, 
H. H. Fatland and M. E. Pease. The capital stock is 
$100,000, divided into 100 shares. The company will 
engage in a general lumbering business. 

The Tacoma Cedar Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $4,000 by Hoken Lundgren, Jennie 
V. Lundgren, F. E. Swanson and John Nelson. The 
company will do a general lumbering business, 

The Syverson Lumber Company, of Chehalis, is a new 
concern that has begun the erection of a saw mill a mile 
west of Adna, on the South Bend branch of the Northern 
Pacific railway. The company comprises H. Syverson, 
of Portland, and C. Wilson, of Chehalis. A fine tract of 
— has been secured and the mill will cut 30,000 feet 
daily. 

Another logging camp has been started near Centralia 
to supply the Salzer Valley Lumber Company’s saw mill. 

The recently completed Michigan box factory’s plant 
in this city was damaged to the extent of $250 by fire 
last Monday. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has appointed J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller and Frank 
Martin to provide a suitable lumber display at Chehalis 
upon the occasion of the visit of President McKinley, 
who will stop there for a few moments on his tour of 
Puget sound. President McKinley and party will arrive 
in Tacoma May 23, at 3:45, according to the present 
schedule, and will remain here until the early morning, 
when they will leave down sound by boat, visiting What- 
com, Everett, Port Townsend and other points, re- 
turning to Seattle by 2 p. m. May 24, and remaining 
there during the afternoon and evening. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the president, representatives of special 
committees of each of the cities to be visited meeting in 


-_——., 


Tacoma on Thursday with Senator A. G. Foster to dis. 
cuss plans and arrange a suitable division of time, 
The four-masted schooner William H. Smith was dis. 
atched to Sydney, N. 8S. W., by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
umber Company with 600,641 feet of rough lumber, 
20,656 feet and 9,331 feet of dressed lumber, 96,280 pick- 
ets and 500 bundles of lath, during the week, the whole 
aggregating 734,407 feet, valued at $8,308.14. 
Superintendent D. B. Sheller, of the Washington for. 
estry reserves, has issued a warning to Snohomish 
county oil prospectors who have filed upon portions of 
the reserve, declaring that they will be treated as tres. 
passers. The superintendent holds that the claimants 
are really desirous of securing the land for the timber 
it contains and that the oil finds are of no value. 
Foreign lumber shipments from Tacoma for the first 
fifteen days of April amounted to 3,313,508 feet as com. 
pared with only 1,979,000 feet for all of April, 1900. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 

BripaL VEIL, Ore., April 20.—The accompanying 
illustration, showing the method of handling logs by a 
trolley system, is something unique in logging opera- 
tions on the Pacific coast. It is the method employed 
by the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company and can readily 
be seen by taking a walk of two miles up the canon 
from here. Bridal Veil is twenty-five miles up the 
Columbia river from Portland on the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company’s line. The planing mill, dry 
kilns, sheds and yards of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company are located at the railway station, but the 
mill is one and a half miles up the canon from here; 
and the lumber is brought down in a large flume which 
at some places falls very rapidly, there being a fall 
of 1,300 feet from the mill to the end of the flume at 
the planing mill. The flume crosses the canon in which 
are the Bridal Veil falls, one of the prettiest bits of 
falling waters to be found in the west. A walk of a 
few hundred feet from the office of the company brings 











BY TROLLEY IN OREGON. 


AERIAL LOGGING 


one in view of this charming waterfall, which is visited 
by many tourists. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company’s mill cuts 
75,000 feet of lumber daily, with a double circular and 
a pony resaw. From the mill there are seven miles 
of narrow gage railroad on which logs are brought from 
the mountain sides beyond to the mill. ‘Two Baldwin 
locomotives are used and the logs are hauled between 
the rails, a common custom in the west. 

At one point where a great deal of timber grows at 
the bottom of a ravine a cable has been strung across 
the canon and logs are brought across to the railroad 
by a trolley system in the manner shown in the accom 
panying picture. The wire upon which the trolley runs 
is l-inch plow steel wire cable and the motive power 
is a donkey engine which winds the hauling cable upo” 
adrum. The log is attached at the bottom of the canon 
and makes the passage to the top in about three or four 
minutes. When the log reaches the top of the hill the 
pulley returns to the bottom by gravity for another log, 
taking the hauling rope back with it. This system 
solves the problem of getting timber out of canons am 
low places which have formerly been inaccessible. 1 

About 25 percent of the output of the Bridal Vei 
Lumbering Company is larch lumber. This timber grove 
at an elevation of between 2,000 and 3,000 feet. 
grows much larger than the Douglas or Oregon fir an 
while termed “larch” is really a species of fir, being 
called “noble fir” by botanists. It makes a very fine 
lumber for finish, ceiling and siding and for these put 
poses brings a higher price in the markets of the = 
than fir, it being shipped all over the country. of 
coming summer the company will make a number 
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improvements at its yard and planing mill and will 
puild additional sheds, as the railroad company intends 
to move its main tracks so as to give the lumber com- 
pany more room for piling and yard purposes. 

The members of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company 
are L. C. Palmer, president; J. M. Leiter, secretary, 
and J. S. Bradley, treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Palmer looks after the logging operations, while Mr. 
Leiter attends to the shipping. Mr. Bradley is an east- 
ern lumberman, having been engaged in lumber man- 
ufacturing at Bay City, Mich., from 1867 to 1878. He 
then went to Ohio and built up a large retail lumber 
business, but later on, becoming desirous of engaging 
in manufacturing again, went to Oregon in 1889 and 
organized the present company, which is now doing a 
large and profitable business. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PortTLAND, OrE., April 20.—The Pacific Export Lum- 
ber Company’s big liner St. Bede sailed today for north 
China ports with a cargo of 2,848,802 feet of lumber, 
including 206,034 feet of flooring and 1,255,495 feet of 
rough lumber for Tsintau and 1,463 peeled piles, 4,427 
ties and 806,709 feet of rough lumber for Dalny. 

Despite the fact that the vast timber tracts which 
the Weyerhaeuser and other eastern syndicates are 
securing have caused a murmuring from the smaller 
operators, the country as a whole is deriving a decided 
benefit from at least one source through the advent of 
the big capitalists. The new men are guarding their 
property and keep men constantly employed looking 
after timber thieves, fires and other forms of depreda- 
tion and thus offer a protection to the holdings of the 
smaller investors, which was never enjoyed until the 
large holders came into the field. 

The Oregon Short Line Railroad Company has 50,000 
ties in the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company’s 
yards at Troutdale and is sending out ten cars a day. 
Fifty teams are employed hauling from the small mills 
adjacent to Troutdale. The demand for ties is much 
improved, all of the railroads operating in this country 
having ordered large quantities for the lively construc- 
tion and repair work that will be under way this season. 

The Trent Lumber Company, which has been operat- 
ing a small mill at Trent, near Eugene, is building a 
50,000-foot mill near Marcola in the Mohawk country, 
where the company has extensive timber land holdings. 
The new mill will be ready for operation about July 1. 

The property known as the West mill, at Westport, 
Ore., has been sold to Robert Suitor, of Dallas, Ore., 
who will enlarge it and cut for the export trade. The 
site is on the line of the Astoria & Columbia railroad, 
which will give it a good rail outlet as well as by water. 

The Northern Pacific railway has about 100,000 ties 
piled up along the Clearwater Short line and will re- 
ceive about 80,000 more at the same points. 

The Oregon Round Lumber Company has filed articles 
of incorporation; object, to manufacture and deal in 
piles, poles, masts, spars etc.; headquarters Portland; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators are Dan J. Moore, 
J. A. O’Reilly and D. O. O’Reilly. 

The Willamette Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Portland and a capital stock of $6,000, has been 
incorporated by John Kane, George C. McDonald and 
F. J. Gilbert. 

Owing to the poor demand for logs on the Siuslaw a 
number of camps have closed down. The Siuslaw mills 
have no market for their output except at the California 
coast ports, and for this reason are handicapped in their 
contest for trade with the Oregon mills which have rail 
connection. 

Lindsley Bros. Company of Menominee, Mich., which 
is engaged in the western cedar pole business, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., has recently opened an office 
at Spokane, at 425 Peyton block, in charge of C. P. 
Lindsley, vice president of the company, who has come 
out from Neenah, Wis., for the purpose of assisting his 
brother, E. A. Lindsley, of Portland, in carrying on their 
growing western business. 





FROM ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Vancouver, B. C., April 18—The Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company, whose main office is in Van- 
couver, reports a very strong demand for red cedar 
shingles. Last week this company shipped 5,000,000 
‘shingles of its own manufacture and if its shipments 
should continue at that volume they would amount 
to over 250,000,000 a year. This company’s new mill 
at Sumas, Wash., at the international boundary, is 
running night and day and its new mill at Carroll 
Siding, Wash., will be running full blast next week. 

James A. MeNair, of this company, states that every 
day they are turning down orders for shingles in their 
effort to catch up with shipments. They are increasing 
their capacity to 900,000 shingles daily and their kiln 
capacity to 8,500,000. In their warehouse at their dif- 
ferent mill points they can carry 40,000,000 shingles 
and are building more warehouses in which to store 
shingles next winter during the period of light demand. 
Mr. MeNair expects to leave early in May for an ex- 
tended trip through the eastern states and part of Can- 
ada, and will also visit the Buffalo exposition. 





IN THE VICINITY OF BUCKLEY. 

Buortey, Wasn., April 20.—L. L. Doud, of Doud 
Bros. Lumber Company, Buckley, Wash., has arrived 
from his former home at Pittsville, Wis., with his 
family and will reside at Buckley in the future and 
with his brother, C. C. Doud, look after their lumber 
manufacturing interests. Their mill is at Pittsburg, 
two miles from Buckley, and is running steadily with 
a number of orders ahead. The office of the company 


is at Buckley and is managed by L. L. Doud while his 
brother attends to the manufacturing. 

The mill of the Valley Lumber Company at Buckley 
is running steadily. Messrs. Collins and Clark, of this 
company, have organized the Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany and a new mill is being built near Buckley which 
will be sawing in a month or so. It will have a capacity 
of about 40,000 feet a day. 

The Page Lumber Company at Buckley reports busi- 
ness very good. Its planing mill is being run over time 
in order to get out shipments. Marshall Chambers, 
the new superintendent of this plant, is well known 
in the east, he having been located at Lakeland, Minn., 
in charge of the old C. N. Nelson Lumber Company’s 
iniils for a number of years. He was afterwards with 
Dimock, Gould & Co., at Moline, Ill., for several years. 
He is an experienced mill man, having devoted his life 
to lumber manufacturing with the exception of the last 
year, during which time he has been buying for the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, with 
headquarters in Seattle. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 23.—The Ohio river flood, 
the encroachments of which began to be markedly notice- 
able last Saturday, has ever since engaged the earnest 
attention of local lumbermen. Of course business has 
been retarded by the high waters very considerably. 
Railroads have naturally not been especially alert to 
seek out or even accept business when offered them 
with the Ohio and tributaries on the overflow. How- 
ever the worst of the flood seems now (Tuesday) to be 
practically passed, although the government weather 
bureau here announces that the subsidence of the freshet 
will not begin before Wednesday. 

It does not appear that any of the local lumbermen 
have sustained serious damage from the wild waters. 
Clint, Crane & Co.’s mills in the east end are running 
night and day and will so continue until a stage of 
water may be reached that will cut off operations. Mr. 
Crane states that he has sustained no large loss of logs 
in the Guyandotte river or elsewhere owing to the flood. 
The logs broke loose in the Guyandotte but were nearly 
all recovered. 

W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, returned today from 
a trip to Valley View, Ky., undertaken by reason of 
flood reports. He said: 


There has been no very considerable damage anywhere 
so far as I have been able to discover. There has of course 








been a general good run of logs. ‘The freshet was rather 
unexpected, but not entirely so. ‘The very general run 
of logs at this time will not affect the market at all, in 
my opinion. ‘The ‘crop’ of lumber is “harvested” a bit 


earlier than usual, that is all. There is only the one 
crop to harvest in the season. So far as my experience 
goes the crop this season is much lighter than the average. 

M. B. Farrin is erecting at his big Winton place 
plant a dry kiln with capacity of 125,000 feet a week. 

H. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., said today: 

The flood has had no effect at all on our business. Busi- 
ness is good and prospects even better. We will be fairly 
settled in our new plant in a very short time. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports business and 
the markets unchanged. It has had no bad reports 
from the south since the flood. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., was among the 
local lumbermen who put in an uneasy Sunday on 
account of the floods; in fact every day since last Satur- 
day has been full of uneasiness to many lumbermen here 
and elsewhere, of course. Mr. Kipp hastily journeyed 
to Aurora and personally superintended the work of 
securing stocks and structures against the encroach- 
ment of the waters. So far Mr. Kipp has no losses to 
report from the freshet. 

T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, who 
has been ill for some time, is still recuperating at Edin- 
burgh, Ind., but is improving fast. 

The next and last regular meeting of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club for the season will be held at the 
Hotel Alms May 14. Of course the supper or banquet 
is included in this mention. Out of town lumbermen 
are cordially invited to arrange to be present on this 
occasion as guests of the club. 

Howard Dickerson, with B. A. Kipp & Co., is off 
the road for a few days pending the subsidence of the 
high waters. 

In the handsome office of William E. Farrell and of 
the Weber-Farrell Lumber Company, in the building 
at Fourth and Walnut streets, is as handsomely designed 
and finished an office desk as one could wish to see and 
it is made of red gum. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 22.—Notwithstanding much 
inclement weather this week, trade in our market has 
been quite satisfactory. Prices remain about the same 
as last month, with a slight increase on 12-inch Nos. 1 
and 2 and No. 3 common and good lumber. More or less 
difficulty is experienced by all in filling orders promptly, 
in consequence of broken stocks. Dealers are anxiously 
waiting the opening of navigation for the incoming of 
new lumber. Several were calculating on starting their 
boats up the lakes this week, but owing to the storm 
which began on Thursday the start was postponed, and 
it is now thought there will be no move in this direction 
before May 1. It is estimated that there is something 
over 15,000,000 feet less now in market than at this time 
last year. Much of this shortage is in white pine. Hem- 
lock piece stuff is practically out of the market. Norway 
has been selling slowly and a fair stock of this is still in 
yards, especially in 2-inch. Building throughout the city 
continues good, though there is yet a more or less unset- 


tled condition between contractors and carpenters. Real 
estate dealers appear quite satisfied with the present state 
of the market. Something over $750,000 worth changed 
hands within the past six days, with many more large 
deals in sight which will likely be closed soon. 

George Jackson, the leading lumber inspector of Bay 
City, was a guest for dinner at the lumbermen’s lunch 
room today. He reports the lumber at Saginaw, except 
that kept for car trade, practically all sold, and that the 
car trade from all the yards is good. 

Mr. Dangler, of Conrad, Dangler & Brown, of Massil- 
lon, was in the market this week and placed orders for 
one or two canal boat loads for quick shipment. He 
reports trade at Massillon fine. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., was in Chi- 
cago this week attending a meeting of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. He reports a full attend- 
ance and that the association is in a most satisfactory 
condition. A new list of prices will be issued within a 
- days with some slight changes from the January 21 
ist. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Ouro, April 22.—The weather thus far this 
month has not been conducive to great activity in out- 
door developments, and yet the trade has been good. 
Every one seems to have had a good demand and output 
has been large. Stocks are getting much broken, with 
dry good lumber in very light supply. One marked 
feature in spring demand has been the increased con- 
sumption of what is known as No. 2 common stocks. 
A year ago they were neglected; this year the stock 
has been about exhausted. In fact as far as observa- 
tion can determine the demand has been as a rule very 
equally distributed from uppers to mill culls. Prices 
have been remarkably steady and ranging about at last 
fall’s average. Hemlock alone has gone off a little, and 
this seems peculiar, as the demand is steady and strong. 
Norway piece stuff has been a little slow, but has held 
about last year’s prices, and with increased demand is 
now moving freely. Local activity is large and the 
outlook for continued and increased demand for city 
consumption is very good. 

The supply of lath is growing small. There has been 
no effort to crowd the price and they have moved out 
freely. It will not be long now before lumber will 
again be coming in by lake. Were the blockade at the 
St. Clair river cleared some cargoes would be coming 
in almost every day. In a word the trade is in a good, 
healthy condition. 

It is learned today that ground was broken for a 
$300,000 apartment building, to be built by outside 
capital. Toledo is coming to the front. Our phenom- 
enal increase in population during the last decade has 
drawn attention to the city from outsiders, and they 
-are beginning to invest. 

While as suggested in the beginning of this article 
stocks are somewhat broken and depleted, yet with a 
little exchange between yards the market is in good 
condition to take care of its trade and still have a good 
assortment of norway and hemlock joists and lumber. 





Obituary. 


Samuel H. Himmetreich. 

Samuel H. Himmelreich, of Lewisburg, Pa., died sud- 
denly on April 19, of peritonitis, at his home in that city. 
Mr. Himmelreich was a member of the W. D. Himmel- 
reich Lumber Company, of Lewisburg, and was very 
prominent in G. A. R. circles. 

Artemus Lamb. 

Artemus Lamb, secretary and treasurer of C. Lamb & 
Sons, of Clinton, Iowa, died April 23 at Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal., aged 60 years. His 
death resulted from injuries received in a wreck on the 
Union Pacific railroad, near Rock Springs, Wyo., on 
January 16. Mr. Lamb was born in Bradford, Steuben 
county, N. Y., September 11, 1840, and when 16 years of 
age went to Clinton, Iowa, where he has since resided. 
He was largely interested in lumbering and had holdings 
in sixteen mills on the Mississippi, and was also an 
officer and director in several large industries and banks 
in Clinton and elsewhere. Fuller details of the life and 
career of Mr. Lamb will appear in the next issue of the 
LUMBERMAN, 





Clarence W. Lewis. 


Clarence W. Lewis died at his home, Centerville, 
Iowa, on Thursday, April 11, at the age of 46 years, of 
: | after an illness of six days. He was one 
of Centerville’s most prominent business men and enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of all who knew him. He 
was born in Blackberry, Ill., February 7, 1855, and was 
educated in the Marengo high school and Aurora 
academy. June 30, 1880, he was married to Miss Carrie 
Safford, who, with their five children, survives him. 

Mr. Lewis began his business career in a bank at 
Marengo, Ill., and was for some years associated with 
his father in a carriage manufactory im Chicago, but 
in 1880 went into the lumber business at Trenton, Mo., 
and in 1882 moved his business to Centerville, when he 
established the present concern known as the Lewis 
Lumber Company, with yards at Seymour, Mystic and 
Jerome. 

Nelson Nelles. 

Bay City, Micu., April 23.—Nelson Nelles died Mon- 
day morning after an illness of several years. He was 
the serior member of the lumber inspection and shipping 
firm of N. Nelles & Co. He was born in Canada in 
1830 and engaged in the lumber business early in life. 
In 1870 he came to Bay City and had been engaged 
extensively im inspecting and shipping lumber. He 
leaves a widow and five children. 
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WOODWORKING AND OTHER MACHINERY. 





Points of Superiority of the American Blower Company’s Kiln—Hints on Saw [iill Econ- 
omies—A Saw Patching Machine with Saving Features—Governmental 
Recognition of a Whiffletree’s Merits—Effective Pecul- 
iarities of the Hill Steam Dog. 





A MOIST AIR KILN. 


[In the bustie and confusion of making up the last pages 
of last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the printers made a 
blunder in placing the descriptive lines under some of the 
cuts accompanying an article under the above caption, relat- 
ing to the well known “Moist Air’ kiln of the American 
Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. As a partial correction of 
the error the article is reproduced in full with this explana- 
tion, and with the cuts which should have accompanied it 
last week.-—ED. ] 

Probably there is no feature of a woodworking estab- 
lishment in a more constant state of transition than the 


appliances for the automatic, or semi automatic, hand- 
ling by power of logs, cants and lumber. William E. 
Hill & Co. have developed to a high point of perfection 
the direct application of steam for these purposes. A 
valuable and suggestive pamphlet in this connection is 
the 1901 catalog issued by this firm, and there is many 
a mill man who could study it with profit, though, of 
course, a good many mills, among them the best in the 
country, have a complete line of them. A request for 
this catalog will bring a copy. 





THE “MOIST AIR” KILN OF THE AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, OF DETROIT, MICH. 


dry kiln and its evolution is an interesting subject. It is 
but a few years ago that the old steam kilns in use con- 
sisted of coils of steam pipes on the floor of the kiln, with 
absolutely no practical provision made for circulation, 
and this class of kilns was decidedly inefficient. After 
the steam kiln came the blower kiln, which, compared 
with present standards, was very poorly designed, but did 
far better work than its predecessor and consequently 
continued in favor for a long time. Its success depended 
almost entirely upon the efficiency of the apparatus and 
the design of the kiln builder and probably no company 





made more constant changes and improvements in its 
construction and efficiency than the American Blower 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. 

While the fan continues in favor in some localities, 
there is no question that the “Moist Air” pipe kiln, 
manufactured by the American Blower Company, is for 
many purposes the most satisfactory type yet reached 
in the drying of timber products. In a general way it 
resembles the old fashioned pipe kiln, but there the re- 
semblance ceases. This kiln is so constructed that there 
is not only a very rapid circulation of air, but also a 
very high degree of humidity, and it is so arranged that 
a large proportion of the air is constantly recirculated 
and only the saturated air is discharged, the air being 
returned over the earth, which acts as a condensing sur- 
face. 

The accompanying cuts give some idea of the con- 
struction of this kiln, and it will be noticed that the 
coils are so arranged as to provide for the most perfect 
expansion and contraction, which is gone into in detail 
in sectional catalog No. 117, issued by the American 
Blower Company. 





SAW MILL ECONOMIES. 


It has often been said with truth that the time has 
not yet come when reforestation or even an effective 
system of forest preservation and perpetuation is prac- 
ticable on a general scale by alarge proportion of the 
private timber owners and operators in the United 
States. The beginnings of this work are to be seen, but 
it will be years yet before it will have much bearing 
upon the lumber supply. 

In the meantime, however, economies are to be made 
in the mills. On the one hand are to be saving of mate- 
rial and on the other saving of time. Saving of mate- 
rial is effected by the use of thinner saws and the closer 
working up of what used to be refuse. Already in some 
localities this economy has reached a high degree of 
perfection. The other element is to be accomplished by 
means of improved machinery which shall reduce the 
labor cost. 

A leader in this latter work has been Wm. E. Hill & 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., most widely known as the 
inventors and manufacturers of the Hill steam nigger, 
but also manufacturers of many labor saving appli- 
ances, all of which are practical and up to date. 

Among the most important of them are numerous 


THE SCHERER PATENT SAW PATCHING MA- 
CHINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new device, 
the invention of John Scherer, of East Marinette, Wis., 
which appears a most desirable tool for band saw users. 
Heretofore the usual method of patching a crack in band 
saws has been to cut out one tooth and braze the ends 
of the saw together, of course shortening the saw. The 
patentee who has placed this machine upon the market 
claims that by it cracks in either edge of the saw, even 
if occurring in a place which has previously been brazed, 
may be quickly and successfully mended without short- 
ening the saw. This claim is substantiated by letters 
of recommendation from the Kirby-Carpenter Company, 
Menominee, Mich.; R. W. Merryman & Co., Marinette, 
Wis.; The Peshtigo (Wis.) Lumber Company; Edward 








THE SCHERER PATENT SAW PATCHING MACHINE. 


Scofield Company, West Superior, Wis.; the Bay de 
Noquet Company, Nahma, Mich., all of whom have had 
the device in practical operation, some of them for a 
number of months. 

It will be noticed by the cut that the machine is 
bolted to the hammering bench, but it can be swung 
underneath the bench out of the way when not in use. 

33 a ea 

The following extract from a letter which appeared 
in Barrel & Box for April from the Robinson Basket 
Company, Painesville, Ohio, speaks for itself: 

PAINESVILLH, OnIO, April 1—We are spending $15,000 in 
improvements. We have put in a William E. Hill & Co. 
direct steam drag saw with power kicker, power dog, power 
elevation of saw and live rolls for logs, making, we think, 


the best equipment for its purpose in the market. We 
would recommend this drag saw rig in the highest terms. 


TUBULAR STEEL VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 

The necessities of the government during the recent 
war with Spain brought many manufactured articles 
into prominent position which it 
would have required years to at- 
tain in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. An illustration of this is to 
be found in the “Everlasting” tub- 
ular steel eveners, whiffeltrees and 
neck yokes of which the govern- 
ment purchased through the sev- 
eral manufacturers who supplied it 
with army wagons about 5,000 sets. 
This is something entirely new in 
construction, the body being made 
from double lap welded steel tubes, 
tapered neatly toward the end and 
flattened, thus giving great 
strength. The  whiffletrees are 
equipped with dropped forge trim- 
mings and when complete are no 
heavier than similar articles made 
from wood. Because of their great 
strength and reliability the govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to have 
the army wagons equipped with 
these articles, which are no longer 
an experiment, having stood for the 
past five years the severest and most 
practical tests. They are manufac- 
tured by the Pittsburg Tubular 
Steel Whiffletree Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., of which John A. Bu- 
chanan is manager. 

These articles met with strong 
and unexpected opposition from 
wagon and truck manufacturers in 
the large cities, which possibly is 
explained on the ground that the 
steel whiffletree is practically ever- 
lasting, and therefore obviates the 
necessity for future repairs. It is 
stated that the larger manufactur- 
ers ignored the new whiffletree on 
the ground that they could make a 
whiffletree from wood at a cost 
slightly less. This antagonism has 
induced the manufacturers of the 
steel article to ignore the wagon 
manufacturers and even the gen- 
eral carriage and wagon supply 
houses and to sell their goods direct 
to the consumers or users of such 
articles, who, as a rule, have not 
been slow to appreciate their merit, 
and as a result these goods are now 
used very generally in all the large 
cities and are rapidly supplanting 
wood whiffletrees. It is said by the 
manufacturers that the introduction 
of a single set has resulted in the 
sale of several hundred sets in the same locality, which 
certainly speaks well for the tubular steel whiffletree 
and would indicate the advisability of investigation of 
their merits. 

Manager Buchanan, of the Pittsburg Tubular Stee! 
Whiffletree Company, guarantees that these whiffletrees 
are especially adapted for service on lumber wagons, 
log trucks and sleds of all descriptions used in lumber 
and timber operations. Sample sets will be sent on trial 
and the company will forward circulars and price lists 
on application. 








P. & B. POPULARITY. 


Recently it was announced in these columns that the 
Standard Paint Company, of New York city, manu- 
facturer of the well known P. & B. ruberoid roofing, 
preservative paints, insulating papers and electric insula- 
tion, had beem obliged by the great increase in the pop- 
ularity of its goods not only to make large additions to 
its factory building at Bound Brook, N. J., but to devote 
its old New York headquarters in John street entirely to 
stock and shipping purposes and to secure additional 
offices at 100 William street wherein to care for the 
rapidly increasing volume of business. It is now learned 
that once more the Standard Paint Company has been 
obliged to enlarge its plant. Another addition has been 
made to the factory buildings at Bound Brook, greatly 
magnifying the capacity of the works. For months the 
plant has been running to its fullest capacity, day and 
night, twenty hours out of twenty-four, and two relays 
of men have been constantly kept working in an effort to 
keep up with orders. ' 

The P. & B. people are large, persistent and intelli- 
gent advertisers and it is gratifying to note that their 
advertising has been fruitful of good results, while their 
products are constantly adding to their universal fame 
by giving ample evidénces of their practical quality. 





Greenlee Bros. & Co., of this city, have issued to the 
trade one of the most tastily and expensively gotten up 
catalogs that has recently been received at this office. 
This catalog is made especially for showing off the new 
line of wood boring, cutting and mortising tools that 
have lately been introduced by the concern. The cuts 
are all in half tone, finished in the highest style of the 
art. Greenlee Bros. report that they are having excel- 
lent success with their new line of tools and are build- 
ing up such a trade that they are running behind their 
orders, although they are making arrangements 
increase their capacity in order to meet the increased 
demand. 
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CUTTER HEAD KNIFE SETTING GAGE. 


A recent invention which will be found very convenient 
in woodworking establishments where machinery is used 
is in the shape of a gage for setting knives on cutter 
manufactured by the H. B. Smith Machine 


heads, 


Company, of Smithville, N. J. Heretofore it has been 
the practice in setting knives to use a common rule or 


as 
a 





piece of wood, marked or notched at the proper distance, 
but the results have not been very satisfactory and the 
practice has caused much damage to both the machine 
and product owing to the fact that the knives were set 
improperly. To overcome this a gage was invented 





and the illustrations herewith very plainly set forth 

its merits. The gage is made of brass, highly polished, 

the part coming im contact with the knives being made 

of soft metal, thus preventing injury to them. 
—eeeeer 


A VALUABLE STEAM DOG. 


For a long time mill men have been looking for a 
steam dog that will permit of rapid cutting of blocks 
and at the same time be reliable, powerful and cheap. 
All of these points and many more are found in the 
machine illustrated in the accompanying cut. This ma- 
chine is said to be the most simple, compact and pow- 
erful steam dog ever designed for holding logs or tim- 
ber. It will instantly dog any size log and the 6-foot 
log is held just as firmly and surely as a 4-inch stick. 

As can be seen at a glance at the cut, this machine 
consists of two heavy jaws, working in planed ways on 
the top of the cylinder and which are directly attached 
to the piston rods. While the pistons and rods are 
entirely separate, they are both under absolute control 
of the operator, by means of the one valve, which is 
worked by either lever or foot tread, as desired. The 
action of the valve is such that there is a positive steam 
cushion at the center and ends of the cylinder, thus 
—- away with any danger of knocking out cylinder 
reads, 

An especially noticeable feature of this machine and 
one that will recommend it to many is the fact that it 
requires so little space. It can be put in a ground 
floor mill and can be located in the log trough, as shown 
in cut, with the chain passing through the center, or 
it can be placed at the end, or between geared rolls. 


oc 


THE ECONOMY OF GOOD ENGINEERING. 
The economic value of good engineering was strongly 
emphasized in a recent example. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, Mass., submitted in competition 
with other blower manufacturers an estimate for certain 
electric fans of its own manufacture and, according to 
its usual practice, carefully designed the same, together 


MITH\/ILLE. N. J 


with the piping system, in order to accomplish the 
desired results with the least expenditure of power. To 
this end large slow running fans were planned and the 
relative air velocities at all points were carefully regu- 
lated. 

Owing to the large size of the apparatus the price was 
fully $500 the highest, but to impress upon the pur- 
chaser the economic value of such an equipment the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company enforced its logic by guaran- 
teeing that the power required would not exceed 15-horse 
power, and agreed to forfeit $100 per horse power for 
any excess above this, provided it received a bonus of 
$50 per horse power for any reduction below the amount 
specified. The lower priced arrangement submitted by 
its competitors was at first stated by them to require 
50-horse power, which statement was, with evident pur- 
pose, subsequently reduced to 25-horse power. But the 
Sturtevant apparatus was wisely purchased under the 
conditions of the guaranty and, to the credit of the 
Sturtevant company, who allowed sufficient margin in 
its calculation to insure the receipt of a bonus, the trial 
test indicated an actual power expenditure of only 10.5- 
horse power, thus calling for a bonus of $225. This was 
gladly paid by the purchasers, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that, although the first cost was greater than 
might have been incurred if a competitor’s design had 
been accepted, the power was 58 percent less. That is to 
say, an excess of $725 had been paid but a constant sav- 
ing of 14.5-horse power was insured. Upon a basis of 
$50 per horse power per year the excess payment will be 
made good by the saving in one year’s operating expense. 

While such cases are presented in many lines of manu- 
facture and installation, they are peculiarly character- 
istic of blower practice, where the manufacturer is some- 
times tempted to secure the order at a low price by 
making the apparatus as small as possible, regardless of 
the excessive power that may be required to drive it. 
There is a satisfaction, however, in noting that some 
purchasers are sufliciently far sighted to see the advant- 
ages of a greater original outlay if a subsequent saving 
in operating expenses can be secured. 





SOME GANG MILL SALES. 

The activity in saw mill building and improvement is 
reflected in recent sales made by Wickes Bros., of Sag- 
inaw, Mich, the famous gang mill manufacturers, who 
are also extensive builders of boilers and various saw 
mill machinery. 

They have withimr a short time sold one of their No. 
4 rift flooring gangs for 8-inch depth of cut to the 
Horse Shoe Lumber Company, River Falls, Ala.; a 
duplicate machine to the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany, Lake Charles, La.; a 52-inch extra heavy No. 1 
gang to cut twenty inches deep for the new mill of the 
Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company, Crockett, Tex.; 




















STEAM DOG MADE 


Where rapid cutting of blocks is desired it is almost a 
necessity. 
, The dog was designed and is manufactured by William 
E. Hill & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., and they claim that 
this dog, used with their drag saw, will do double the 
work that can be done with any other similar device. 
They also manufacture three other styles of dogs: The 
marine for holding logs to be sawn in the water, an 
overhead, and another style to do about the same work 
as the one illustrated. 

Their line of log jackers, concave rollers, bull and 
conveyor and haul-up chains is very complete, and it 
Will pay interested persons to write them. 





BY WILLIAM 


KE. HILL & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


a 36-inch No. 3 gang, cutting fourteen inches deep, 
together with steam nigger, steam log loaders and kick- 
ers, transfer machinery, automatic trimmer and a 16x18 
slide valve engine to Whited & Wheless, Limited, Alden 
Bridge, La. The latter firm is to rebuild and enlarge its 
mill, and it will when completed rank among the best 
and most economical plants of the south. 

The No. 4 gang referred to above is directly driven by 
a steam cylinder imside its frame under the saws. The 
No. 1 gang is the heaviest machine made by Wickes 
Bros. In size it is made from thirty-four to sixty inches 
wide and to cut any depth up to twenty-five inches. 
The No. 3 is somewhat lighter than the No. 1, and cuts 


twenty-four to forty inches wide and to a depth of four- 
teen inches. In addition to the machine spoken of above 
there is a No. 5 gang especially designed to manufacture 
lumber from flitches to any thickness up to eight 
inches. The heavy gangs are driven by belts and cranks. 

SAAAAAAAAAAMA 


MINNESOTA’S NEW LEGISLATION. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20.—Much interest is being 
taken by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of lum- 
ber in this state and those who have to do with opera- 
tions here in the new senate file No. 113 entitled “An 
act preventing and restraining operations ef pools, trusts 
and conspiracies.” Lumbermen insist that in their 
trade there are no pools, trusts or conspiracies, and 
that if those were all the things covered by the law 
they would not be at all affected; but things are for- 
bidden which business men insist are equitable and 
reasonable, while in section six of the new law they 
find a provision which they believe entirely inequitable, 
there being no apparent reason except one of political 
expediency why labor organizations should be exempted 
from the provision of this or any other act. The new 
law in full is as follows: 


S. F. No. 113. 
An Act Preventing and Restraining Operations of 
Pools, Trusts and Conspiracies. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE S'‘TATE OF MINNE- 
SOTA. 

SECTION 1. Every pool, trust, agreement, combination, con. 
federation or understanding, conspiracy or combination en- 
tered into or created, or organized by any corporations, organ- 
ized_under the laws of this or any other state, or any part 
nership or individual or other association of persons what- 
soever with any other corporation, partnership or individual 
or any other person or association of persons to regulate, 
control or fix the price of any article or articles of manu- 
facture, mechanism, merchandise, commodity, convenience 
or repair, or any product of mining of any kind or class, or 
any article or thing of any class or kind bought and sold, 
or to maintain said price or prices when so regulated, deter- 
mined or fixed, and all agreements, combinations, confedera- 
tions, or conspiracies or pools made, created, entered into or 
organized by any corporation, partnership, individual or 
association of individuals to fix the amount or limit the 
quantity of any article or thing whatsoever, or of any article 
of manufacture, mechanism, commodity, convenience or re- 
pair, or any product of any class or kind of mining, are 
hereby declared illegal. 

If any ten or more persons or corporations who are en- 
gaged in buying or selling any article of commerce, manu- 
facture, mechanism, merchandise, commodity, convenience, 
repair, any product of mining, or any article or thing what- 
soever, shall enter into any pool, trust, agreement, com 
bination, confederation, association or understanding, to con- 
trol or limit the trade in any such article or thing, or to 
limit competition in such trade by refusing to buy from or 
sell to any other person or corporation any such article or 
thing aforesaid for the reason that such other person or 
corporation is not a member or party to such pool, trust, 
combination, confederation, association or understanding, 
or shall boycott or threaten any person or corporation for 
buying from or selling to any other person or corporation 
who is not a member or a party to such pool, trust, agree- 
ment, combination, confederation, association or understand- 
ing, any such article or thing aforesaid, it shall be a viola- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 2. The several district courts of this state are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain any cor- 
poration, partnership, individual or association of indi- 
viduals from entering into any combination, pool, agree- 
ments in the forms of trusts, confederation, conspiracy or 
understanding, declared illegal by this act or any other law 
of this state relative to pools, trusts, conspiracies and un- 
lawful combinations. And it shall be the duty of the attor- 
ney general and of the county attorneys of each county to 
institute proceedings in equity or law to prevent and restrain 
all violations of this act and of any other law concerning pools, 
trusts, and conspiracies and unlawful combinations. Such 
proceedings may be by way of petition, setting forth the case 
and praying that such violation be enjoined or otherwise 
prohibited. When the parties complained of shall have been 
duly notified of such petition, the court shall proceed as 
soon as may be to the hearing and determination of the 
case; and pending such petition and before final decree, the 
court may at any time make such temporary restraining 
order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 3. Whenever it shall appear to the court before 
which any such proceeding under this act may be pending, 
that the ends of justice require that other parties should be 
brought before the court, the court may cause them 
to be summoned, whether they reside in the district in which 
the court is held or not; and subpoenas and summons may 
be in proceedings under this act served by the sheriff of any 
county in any place in this state, and the same shal! be 
valid. 

Sec. 4. Any person injured in his business or property by 
any other person or corporation by reason of anything for- 
bidden or declared to be unlawful by this act may sue there- 
for in any district court in this state in which the plaintiff 
resides subject to change of venue as in other cases pro- 
vided, and shall recover threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the cost of suit, including a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee. 

Sec. 5. It is hereby expressly declared to be the intent of 
this act not to repeal any former act or part thereof on the 
subject of pools, trusts, conspiracies and unlawful combina- 
tions, and except the same be in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict herewith and is hereby declared to be the only ex- 
pressed purpose of this act to provide an additional remedy 
for the control and restraint of pools, trusts, and conspira- 
cles in restraint of trade and unlawful combinations. 

Sec. 6. That labor organizations shall not be termed 
trusts under this act. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved, April 10, 1901. 

Certified, secretary of state, April 13, 1901. 


PAA 
A CHANGE IN NAME ONLY. 

The stock company organization of the Nicola & Stone 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, long and well knowr 
in the wholeseale lumber trade of the country, has been 
changed to that of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company. 
This in no way changes the personnel of the present 
interests of the company amd has simply been done to 
give recognition in the corporation’s name to Max 
Myers, who has long been identified with the interests 
of the company. The officers of the company are: C. 
A. Nicola, president; Max Myers, vice president; A. L. 
Stone, secretary and treasurer. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN desires to felicitate Mr. Meyers on this recognition 
by his associates im business of his faithful and efficient 
services in forwarding the interests of his house. 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





At Tacoma, Wash., April 20. 


The Hoo-Hoo of the state of Washington and British 
Columbia held a concatenation at the Elks’ hall, Tacoma, 
Wash., Saturday evening, April 20, at which nine 
novices crossed the boundary line of the Dominion of the 
Great Black Cat and presented themselves as applicants 
for the Degree of the Playful Kitten. Following the 
concatenation an elaborate banquet was held at the 
Tacoma hotel. The last general concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo held in Tacoma was in 1895. At this meeting rep- 
resentative business men from all parts of the state were 
present. The guests were as follows: 


Tacoma—A. B. Calder, E. White, A. C. Tousey, D. O. 
Teall, F. H. Taber, P. L. Sinclair, G. B. Rex, G, I. Pritch- 
ard, H. 8. Osgood, George Lawler, P. R. Keith, H. G. Fos- 
ter, Frank B. Cole and J. EB. Clifton. 

Whatcom—George W. Loggie, James Loggie, Harry Bate- 
man, BE. W. Purdy, L. H. Boldie. 

Everett—J. FE. Bell, J. M. Hall, A. L. Nelson, Thomas 
Robinson, T. B. Sumner. : 

Spokane—G. C. Benjamin, W. M. Morris, A. Sickafos 
and G. L. Taft. 

Arlington—W. G. Fowler, W. J. Morgan. 

Ballard—C. W. Howey, F. P. Kellogg, Frank Tomlinson, 
B. L. Williams. 

Chehalis—H. J. Miller, J. G. Startup. 

Bothell—Dr. KE. E. Lytle. 

Fairhaven—A. B. Martin. 

Hoquiam—G. H. Emerson, A. M. Kellogg. : 

Mount Vernon—George Reed, FE. C. Million, E. G. Eng- 
lish. 

Aberdeen—A. J. West. 

Snohomish—wW. J. Morgan. 

Seattle—V. H. Beckman, E. K. Bishop, J. C. Brace, A. H. 
Bynon, L. P. Byrne, O. O. Calderhead, T. H. Claffey, A. 
Ciaiborn, G. B. Cliff, O. D. Colvin, W. J. Corbin, C. A. Dean, 
C. E. Downing, J. A. Downey, L. V. Druce, Ff. M. Duggan, 
A. L. Kelsall, A. P. Keene, L. Huff, S. H. Hathaway, D. B. 
Hanson, L. H. Gray, EB. €. Garrett, J. C. Fox, BE, 8. Foll- 
mer, R. 8. Wilson, T. L. Williams, C. IT. Welbon, John 
Wheatman, C. L. Roy, Francis Rotch, Ff. W. Mitchell, I. C. 
Martin, R. J. Little, E. H. Lewis, fF. B. Leach, H. A. Kyer, 
H. 8. Stebbins and W. L. Patch. 

The concatenation was conducted by the following 
officers : 

Snark—-A. B. Calder, of Tacoma. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. H. Lewis, of Seattle. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—T, H. Claffey, of Seattle. 

Bojum—R. D. Inman, of Portland. 

Scrivenoter—F. W. Graham, of Seattle. 

Jabberwock—W. J. Corbin, of Seattle. 

Custocatian—James A. Clock, of Portland. 

Arcanoper—W. J. Morgan, of Arling. 

Gurdon—D. O. Teall, of Tacoma. 


E. Clark Evans was the official barber for the evening. 

Among the distinguished out of town guests was 
R. D. Inman, of Portland, state senator of Oregon 
and a member of the House of Ancients. 

The following candidates were initiated: 


Thomas Jefferson Handforth, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, 

J. M. Ferriss, jr., St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma. 

Nathan Coleman, Far West Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

John Hammer, Far West Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Enoch Arthur Wood, Tacoma Leather & Belting Co., 
Tacoma, ; 

Walter ‘Scott Williams, timber inspector, Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., Tacoma. 

Joseph .Wade Draper, traveling freight agent Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad, Tacoma. 

Thomas Miller Shields, J. E. Fox Saw Works, Seattle. 

Edward Walker Foster, H. L. Foster, Tacoma. 


The program for the “on-the-roof” at the Tacoma 
hotel, which followed the concatenation, in its various 
and sundry details, was just exactly as follows: 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth—Unknown Liar. 


Hoo. Hoo Concatenation. 


TACOMA, WASH., APRIL 20, 1901. 


Celebrating the Discovery of Commencement Bay by the 
Tacoma Land Company. 


I'm not a disturber, an unseemly man, a Paul Pry; do not 
be careful on my account—The Chief of Police. 


TACOMA HOTEL, 1:09 A. M. 

“When graveyards yawn, and plutocratic ghosts Alleman left 
without the consent of the governor.”’—From ‘The 
Commoner.” 

“No braying horn nor screaming fife at dawn shall call to 
arms.’’—Ed Lewis. 


Meow-new. 
DESSERT. 
Angel Food, Anchovy Sauce 
Tutti Fruitti, a la chambermaid de hotel 
. Cocoanuts 
“A little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest 
men.’’—J. Ham. Lewis. 
Post-Hole Coffee, a la Old Town 
Fromage de Brie, a la H. Goo Goo Foster. 

Hair Raisins Pilchuck Pickles Paroled Cheese 
Subdued Butter Preserved Carbuncles 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, if taken at its 

flood.”—Extract ,from annual message of Governor 


Rogers. 
SOUP. 
“It was throwed into me.’’—Speech of W. J. Bryan at Hoot- 
alinqua. 


Consomme of Forest Products, a la Ralph Metcalf 
Puree of Culls, a la Taber Nectar of Tallowblock 
: Sawdust Squares 
Seattle’s Soupremacy Tacoma’s Achievements 
FISH. 

Reservation Octopus, Breaded, a la Farmer Todd 
American Lake Maskalonge, a la Puyallup 
Tenderloin of Crab, a la Seattle 
Everett Eels, Fried and Varnished, a la Jim Bell 
Skookumchuck Trout, Smothered in Skid Oil 


GAMES 
Old Maid Pinochle Studhorse Chuckaluck 
Mud Hen Frankfurters Hell Diver 
ROASTS 


“And the proud forms, by battle gashed, are free from dan- 


ger now.”’—I’. O. Ebrdich’s maiden speech in the legis- 
lature. 
Setting Hen with Progeny Hill Nigger, Demangeon Feed 
Abscess, with Dressing, a la Jack Hughes 
Vricaseed Cat Tails ancy Butts 


ENTREES . 
Baked Beans Pigs’ eet Corns Bucket of Blood 
Scrappel Hassenpfeffer 


Swartzbrod Pumpernickel 
The Hoo-Hoo Minstrels. 
During the session “On the Roof,” the following spe- 


cialties will be given: 


PART I. 
Bones. Interlocutor. Tambos. 
K. G. Griggs A. B. Calder Jas. J. Hill 


Michael Warles Jas. A. Clock 


Trio—‘Woodman, Spare the Tree”’........sseeceeee 
Jack Hewitt, Henry Hewitt, Bill Hewitt. 
Wine ani DUCK GAMCIDG 2 g.cccccseveviverses A. C. Tousey 
Song—“You Can’t Beat a Tattooed Man’’...... Tom Claffey 
Monologue—“To Be or Knot to Be”.......... Harry Miller 
Instrumental Quartette ......cccccccvscsccccesessvees 
SOD. vo ccvcasevetueseeun George Loggie 
TEIORD scvccvas amend ccvese KE, Clark Ivans 
PL 6h bw ceed ewew eee been ee s% Francis Rotch 
SOR PETE CERT ee L. W. Wade 
Song—-‘‘My Honey Am a Lumberman”........ Jerry Startup 
Speech—‘“Reminiscences of the Puget Sound Region’’.. 
POT i rT ee ee Geo. W. Stetson 
Basket Ball...Carstens, Rotch, Lewis, Follmer and Sinclair 
PART II. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
SR SUN 6 6 wW:06 wo:6b oes es be 1 Ree Ree ee Harry Foster 
nc , MEE eee eee Harry Osgood 
Sle rrr sera ey re eres Harry Carstens 
Sn TO OE BOO 650554500 ene ed severe cans Harry Miller 
SNE Sir bt odd a C4 Swine See ae Ae esse eiee wee Harry Bateman 
i) | MER ERTL CREE OR ET TET TE TOC ree Dan ‘Teal 


Slaves, pickaninnies and bloodhounds—Wm. Walker, FE. G. 
Ames, I’. B. Cole, C. H. Crane, C. A. Dean, P. R. Keith, 
Harry McCormick, L. V. Druce. 

A collection will be taken up before the banquet. 





“Plugging” for Put-in-Bay. 
MosiLe, ALA., April 23.—The following resolution was 
passed unanimously at the recent concatenation held at 
Gulfport, Miss. : 


To the Snark of the Universe and Supreme Nine: At 
a concatenation held at the city of Gulfport, Miss., Wednes- 
day night, April 17, being representative of the order of 
Hoo-Hoo in the state of Mississippi, the following was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the concatenation, it 
being expressive of the wishes of the order of Hoo-Hoo in 
the state of Mississippi, that the next annual concatenation 
be held at Put-in-Bay. 

Resolved, That this resolution be memorialized to the 
Snark of the Universe for the purpose of advising him of 
the wishes of Hoo-Hoo of Mississippi. 

(Signed) H. H. FOuk, 
Hf. B. Bostwick, 
H. M. RAWLINS, 
Committee. 


All the Hoo-Hoo of Alabama with whom the writer has 
spoken favor Put-in-Bay, and the gulf coast members 
earnestly petition the Supreme Nine to hold our next 
Annual at that charming resort, it being just a pleasant 
boat ride from there over to the Exposition at Buffalo, 
and they are determined not to let that treat slip by. 





At Gulfport, Miss., April 17. 

A splendid concatenation was held at Gulfport, Miss., 
on Wednesday evening, April 17, in connection with the 
excursion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Mississippi to that point last week, under the aus- 
pices of H. Rawlins, Vicegerent Snark for the southern 
district of that state. A feature of the concatenation 
was the initiation of the governor of Mississippi,, Hon. 
A. H. Longino, who was made an honorary member 
of the order. A banquet was served to the visitors, 
after the meeting at the Metropolitan hotel, given by 
the Gulf & Ship Island Lumbermen’s Association. 

The officers at the concatenation were as follows: 


Snark—W. E. Barns. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—L. N. Dantzler, jr. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H, H. Volk. 
Bojum—tHarry 8. Williams. 
Scrivenoter—Walter Foster. 
Jabberwock—-N. M. Cudabac. 
Custocatian—J. I’. Mahoney. 
Arcanoper—LHK. B. Curtis. 

Gurdon—W. M. Turner. 

The initiates were: 

Sylvester Landlin Benz, Nicholson, Miss. 
Charles William Kakin, New Orleans, La. 
William Cofield Ellis, Florence, Miss. 
William Gunn Gillespie, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Jacob Judah Goldman, New Orleans, La. 
David McLindon Hand, Perkinston, Miss. 
William Hughlett Hubbard, Magnolia, Miss. 
Thomas Norbut Jordan, McHenry, Miss, 
Hardy ‘Nail’ Nalle, Epps, Miss. 

John Ridway Nevers, Saucier, Miss. 
Joseph Edward North, Bond, Miss. 
Charles Albert Patterson, Gulfport, Miss. 
David Van Buren Perkins, Inda, Miss. 
Fred L. Platt, Bond, Miss. 

John Holcomb Quill, Mobile, Ala. 

Curtis Royal Russ, Gulfport, Miss. 

Warren Brown Stevenson, Saucier, Miss. 
Stephen Douglas Thayer, Bond, Miss. 
HMonorary—Andrew Houston Longino, Jackson, Miss. 





At Bluefield, W. Va., April 20. 

Vicegerent Snark E. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., held a successful concatenation at Bluefield, that 
state, on Saturday evening, April 20. The following 
officers conducted the ceremony: 


Snark—B. Stringer Boggess. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—M., N. Offuth. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—James D. Lambert. 
Bojum—R. W. Cubbedge. 
Scrivenoter—R. F. Holden. 
Jabberwock—N. L. McLeod. 
Custocatian—James HE, Walker. 
Arcanoper—J. M. Burns. 
Gurdon—D. BH. Buck. 


The initiates were as follows: 


John Swivell Swann, jr., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Joseph Tight Keys, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Robert Scott Ord, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Henley Fugate, Richmond, Va. 

Thomas Chamberlain, Kramer, W. Va. 

Those who were present were the following: Nos. 7197, 
7865, 7875, 7872, 7512, 7878, 7877, 7868, 7874, 6820, 7873. 





At Cripple Creek, Colo., April 19. 

A lively concatenation was held at Cripple Creek, 
Colo., on Friday evening, April 19, there being fourteen 
candidates, one of whom was a prominent lumberman 
of Chicago, B. M. Frees, of 236 La Salle street.  Al- 
though Mr. Frees is a gentleman of quiet dignity and 
large affairs, to all appearances he greatly enjoyed the 
mystic ceremonies. 

The Vicegerent Snark of Colorado, C. M. Hicklin, of 
Denver, was not able to be present and his authority was 
delegated to that veteran Hoo-Hoo and lumberman, H. 
H. Hemenway. 

Following were the officers of the concatenation: 


Snark—-H. H. Hemenway. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C, EK. Bullen. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. W. Hemenway. 
Bojum—wW. R. Grier. 
Scrivenoter—D. W. Kilpatrick. 
Jabberwock—W. M. Dickinson. 
Custocatian—J. I. Preston. 
Arcanoper—H,. G. Cunningham. 
Gurdon—W. E. McClung. 

The candidates were: 


Benjamin M. Frees, Chicago, III. 

George W. Shepard, Cripple Creek. 
Charles Maroney Shultis, Cripple Creek. 
Carey Orville Kyler, Cripple Creek. 
Andrew Pitcher Niles, Cripple Creek. 

Aaron IFreebourne Nelson, Cripple Creek. 
rank Newton Briggs, Cripple Creek. 
William Manville Arkins, Cripple Creek. 
Andrew Hogarth Lefler, Cripple Creek. 
William Winifried Harvey, Cripple Creek. 
George Clayton Hill, Cripple Creek. 
Charles William Bowman, Cripple Creek. 
John Calhoun Carroll, Cripple Creek. 
John Morgan Martin, Cripple Creek. 





At Savannah, Ga., April 18. 


One of the most successful conecatenations ever held 
in Savannah occurred on Thursday evening, April 18, 
under the auspices of B. B. Neal, Vicegerent Snark for 
southeastern Georgia. The officers were: 

Snark, B. B. Neal. 

Senior Hloo-Hoo, William Denhardt. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. H. Adams. 

Bojum, H. W. Witcover. 

Scrivenoter, C. B. Stillwell. 

Jabberwock, C. W. Saussy. 

Custocatian, W. P. Ott. 

Arcanoper, C. C. Martin. 

Gurdon, I’. M. Oliver. 

Those initiated were: 

Ifarry Hightide Willink. 

John Washington Parker. 

Porter Gilman Pierpont. 

John Edward Royall. 

Walter Dulin Thomas. 

William Powell Baldwin. 

John Martin Whitsitt. 

George Percy Williams. 

Benjamin Franklin Ulmer. 

Edward Frederick Hartfelder. 

Franklin Pierce Milliard. 

Kdward Soulard Stoddard. 

John Pinkerton Jardine. 

William Douglas Cartwright. 

Honorary: 

Hubert Battersby Duckworth. 

W. B. Stillwell, Snark of the Universe, was present 
and was given a cordial reception. A banquet was 
served after the concatenation, at which toasts were 
offered and speeches made by Snark Stillwell, J. Ferriss 
Cann, W. W. Starr and others. 

PAPAS 
A Good Time Coming at New Orleans. 


Sam R. Guyther, Vicegerent Snark of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo for the southern district of 
Louisiana, was in New Orleans the other day on busi 
ness and while there told gleefully of the great ar- 
rangements which were being made for the concatena- 
tion to be held in that city on May 10. Mr. Guyther 
said that it was expected to initiate at least thirty kit- 
‘tens. He attended-the concatenation in Gulfport last 
week and said it was a splendid success. Governor A. 
H. Longino, he declared, went through the initiation 
ceremonies with flying colors. The coming concatena- 
tion at New Orleans will be held in the Grunewald 
hotel. 


Concatenation at Chicago. 

Vicegerent Snark Benjamin F. Cobb, of the northern 
district of Illinois, intends holding a concatenation In 
Chicago on the evening of Thursday, May 23, the first 
day of the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, It is expected that the ceremonies 
will take place at the Auditorium hotel, which will 
be the headquarters of the meeting. He will be as- 
sisted by F. J. Fulton, Vicegerent Snark for the west- 
ern district of Kentucky, George W. Dodge, of Cairo, 
Vicegerent Snark for the southern district of Illinois, 
Charles Wolflin, Vicegerent Snark for southern Indiana 
and other eminent Hoo-Hoo. A large class is prom- 
ised and among the initiates will be some of the prom- 
inent lumbermen of the country. 


Concatenation at Evansville, Ind. 
Vicegerent Snark Charles Wolflin, for the southern 
district of Indiana, announces a concatenation to be hel 
at Evansville, that state, on Thursday evening, May 9. 
The meeting place will be at the Acme Hotel and the 
time 7:30 o’clock in the evening. Mr. Wolflin is eX 


tremely anxious to make this a successful concatenation 
and asks the co-operation of members of the Hoo-Hoo 
order in that section of the country. He states that a 
class of about twenty kittens is assured. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Trade at the local jobbing offices continues well up to 
the excellent volume observed during the first three 
months of the year and there is enough in sight to war- 
rant the prediction that it will keep up in equally as 
vood volume for several months to come. Inquiries for 
estimates are coming in as heavily as ever and orders 
are at hand in large numbers, beimg, as indicated in 
previous issues, largely for small lots of stock goods. 
The new list is being received with good favor in all 
quarters and bills are now made out in conformity with 
the recently established list prices. Trade in every sec- 
tion of the country is lively, as far as doors and mill 
work are concerned and prices in all cases are firmly 
at list. 





* * * 


There has been a radical chamge within the past six 
months in the character of the trade, which as compared 
with a year ago, is now largely for stock work, the 
reverse being the case until recently. This indicates not 
only that the character of the building is chiefly for 
small residences, factories and the like, but that gen- 
eral prosperity exists among people of the middle class, 
well to do artisans and the mass of people generally. 
To speak specifically of the various divisions of the 
country, there seems to be less arimation in the demand 
along the Atlantic coast and especially in New England 
than is visible in the middle states and throughout the 
west; but trade is nevertheless active in all quarters, 
the only difference being in degree. There is besides 
an enormous amount of building of all kinds in prospect 
and the year’s trade in sash and doors seems to be prac- 
tically assured. 

* * * 

From indications at hand the present season is 
undoubtedly the most prosperous that the sash and door 
industry has ever emjoyed and it is likely that the bal- 
ance of the year will be fully as remarkable for volume 
of trade and satisfactory price as has been the first four 
months. The door men are taking as good care of their 
customers as they can with such an abnormal rush of 
work on hand and as a consequence the buyers of doors 
and mill work are laying their plans considerably fur- 
ther ahead of their actual needs tham has been cus- 
tomary of late. Retail dealers are carrying more doors 
and mill work in stock than they have in the past six 
or seven years, knowing that prices are on a firm 
foundation and no longer feeling a timidity about invest- 
ing their surplus cash in salable goods. 

” * * 


One of the more recent developments in the manu- 
facture of doors and mill work is the large quantities of 
southern pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods that are 
going into consumption as substitutes for white pine. 
Considerable quantities also of pine from Idaho and 
Arizona are being shipped in by manufacturers in this 
part of the country. Those who handle white pine shop 
lumber say, however, that they have not been able to 
notice that their product has been displaced to any 
measurable extent, although its growing scarcity has 
not perhaps made this conspicuous. The demand for 
white pine shop and better is unabated and the visible 
supply is so materially reduced that it is beimg sold 
months ahead of its manufacture. Dry shop is not in 
evidence at this time and where any is available it is 
being held at prices from $2 to $4 higher than pre- 
vailed a year ago. 

* * 

As for the window glass situation, according to late 
reports there is no prospect of a big surplus at the close 
of the present fire which is definitely fixed on May 11, 
on which date all the combine factories will close down. 
On Tuesday of mext week a conference will take place 
between the window glass manufacturers on the one side 
and the glass blowers, flatteners and cutters on the other 
for the establishment of wages during the season of 
1901-2. It is thought that an arrangement as to the 
Wage scale will be effected without friction. Under the 
circumstances present prices of window glass are 
expected to continue for only a short time, it having 
already semi-officially announced that an advance of 10 
per cent might be expected early in May with another 
advance of equal proportions along about June 1. 

” * * 


The American consul at Chaungking, China, reports 
to the state department at Washington that there is 
an excellent opening for the esablishment of a sash, 
oor and woodworking factory at Shanghai, China. He 
says that there are a large number of modern buildings 
nm course of construction at Shanghai, and that great 
difficulty is being experienced in getting interior finish. 
So far as the consul has been able to learn there is not 
: Planer, molding machine or saw mill in China, all 
i a being cut by the whipsawing process and lumber 
eng everywhere sawed by hand. Moldings are turned 
Me in the same manner and all lumber is dressed by 
hand. The consul states that there is not such a thing 
as a lumber dry kiln in China and the most difficult 
"4 lem is to get well seasoned material for interior fin- 
-_ We believe this statement to be worthy the atten- 
1on of some of our enterprising American manufactur- 
€rs of doors and mill work. 


* * * 


nat marked falling off is yet to be observed in the 
thet ork city market, although it cannot be denied that 
a — has lost the active aspect it had a few weeks 
ah of ere are small orders coming in steadily and no 
ed prices being cut to induce the yards to fill up. 

pects for building are excellent, but the unseason- 


able weather in the metropoli istri 
> Pad opolitan district ha h 
beginning of work still farther back. = 





The jobbers at Kansas City, Mo., are now busy in all 
departments. The trade from the country for regular 
stock goods has been satisfactory this month and the 
outlook is good for May business. The planing mills are 
busy and have considerable work ahead, as some good 
contracts have been let within the past few weeks. 
Kansas City architects are all busy and promise another 
big bunch of plans for estimate about the first of the 
month, so that the prospects for odd work for a while 
are very good. Prices there are in much better shape 
than they were last spring. The various lists have been 
well maintained thus far and in that territory there is a 
general disposition to hold to list prices through the 
season. 

* * * 

The improved feeling at Buffalo, N. Y., continues. 
The strike of the planing mill men is about over and all 
are busy again. The demand is so much better than it 
was a year ago that nobody doubts the coming of better 
prices all along the line. Some of the mills are reporting 
a slight advance during the season, though it is likely to 
be gradual. Buffalo is taking a good amount of finished 
work and will continue to do so through the summer. 
The east is in much better shape than last year, and 
while that might still not be very good it is generally 
held that all conditions are decidedly hopeful. The 
overproduction was so great all last year that it was 
useless to stand for a price that meant any real profit. 
There is still a good call for a certain style of mill 
work at the Pan-American and this will go on well into 
the summer, while permanent building is better than it 
was at any time last year. 

* *« a“ 


The woodworking mills at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
continue to demand much attention for their unusual 
activity and there seems to be no inclination towards a 
slackening of the unsurpassed pace that has prevailed 
for a month past. Instead there is every indication of 
an increase in business as well as prices. Some of the 
dealers have experienced inconvenience lately in secur- 
ing sufficient shop lumber. Although there have been 
no ill effects experienced since the recent advance in 
prices there is a disposition among a few of the operat- 
ors to question the advisability of a further advance. 





AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN MUSKEGON, 


It is with no ordinary pleasure that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN announces that Major W. G. Watson, for 
many years prominently identified with the wholesale 
lumber trade at Muskegon, Mich., but who has been out 
of the lumber business for several years, has made a 
partnership alliance with R. K. Mann, the well known 
wholesale operator of that city. The new firm will be 
known as Mann, Watson & Co., and will continue the 
same line of business that has been so successfully car- 
ried on by Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann’s current history in lumber affairs is very 
well known to the trade at large. For several years 
he was the senior partner of Mann, Moon & Co. and 
conducted a large lumber yard operation at Muskegon 
in the carload trade. In January, 1900, Mr. Mann 
bought out the interest of his partners and has since 





MAJOR W. G. WATSON, OF MUSKEGON, MICH. 


continued, in a very successful way, individually. His 
operations have cevered the range of Michigan building 
woods, especially hemlock and white pine, and in addi- 
tion he has been a considerable factor in the handling of 
yellow pine, notably to the western Michigan trade. 
Mr. Mann has been a close student of lumber affairs, an 
indefatigable worker and a man who has built up a 
reputation for the observance of mutual trade rela- 
tions, and thus has extended his business to that extent 
that a larger association of capital and a division of the 
burdens of the business had become imperative. 

Mr. Mann has been particularly fortunate in securing 
an alliance with Maj. W. G. Watson. Than Major Wat- 
son there is no man in the lumber trade who has a 
higher reputation for straightforward business trans- 
actions, as a scientist in the lumber business, and who 
is more thoroughly liked personally. For nearly twenty 
years Major Watson has been identified with the jobbing 
lumber and manufacturing trade of Michigan. He came 
to Muskegon from Burlington, Vt., where he acquired 


his early lumber education in 1879, and became the 
head of the firm of W. G. Watson & Co., which went 
out of business about three years ago. During this 
period of twenty years the firm of W. G. Watson & Co. 





R. K. MANN, OF MUSKEGON, MICH. 


handled upwards of 600,000,000 feet of white pine lum 
ber, largely of the highest class stock. 

The LUMBERMAN desires to felicitate both Messrs. 
Watson and Mann on the new alliance of Mann, Wat- 
son & Co., and to prophesy for it a continuation of the 
splendid record both have formerly made in the trade. 


SAPP PAPILIO 


NEW YORK CITY AND CYPRESS. 


J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber 
Company, of New York, is perhaps the largest whole- 
sale handler of cypress in the United States and was 
the first one to carry cypress in heavy quantities in 
the metropolitan district. He has studied the cypress 
market carefully from all standpoints and is familiar 
with New York conditions, and therefore his views are 
of value. 

In a recent interview he stated to the LuMBEeRMAN 
that in his opinion the large volume of building per- 
mits issued in greater New York is to a considerable 
extent fictitious. It has been the experience whenever 
changes in the building laws are contemplated, that 
there is always a rush by the speculators and brokers 
to have their applications filed with the building depart- 
ment previous to the passing of the law, largely for the 
purpose of assisting them in their real estate plans, so 
that they can go to prospective purchasers with the plea 
that they can still build on such property under the old 
and less stringent laws. In regard to this Mr. Turner 
says: 

Experience, however, has —— according to the views 
of several of the leading architects to whom I have talked, 
that this plan is not very effective and it is only a short 
time after the law has been passed before no one would 
think of building under the old laws, because as soon as 
some buildings are put up under the new laws they have 
so much the preference that should anyone build under the 
old ones they would not be able to rent their property to 
advantage. ‘This may not be the case this time, but has 
always been the experience heretofore. There is no doubt, 
however, there will be a large amount of building done 
in this market this year and much more than last, and we 
therefore predict a good steady demand, though we are not 
looking for a boom nor do we want one. 

As far as cypress is concerned it is holding its own very 
well with a tendency toward better prices. Cypress is get 
ting to be used so generally now in place of white pine and 
other woods, and considering the scarcity and limited supply 
of poplar, that it is not likely to recede from its present 
position. The mills seem to be cutting considerable lumber. 
but not in excess of the demand, in fact, even last year 
when other lumber declined in price cypress held firmer 
than other woods largely on account of the increased uses 
to which cypress has been put and because it was not 
advanced unreasonably at a time when the manufacturers 
really could have advanced it. The cypress manufacturers 
believe that it is better to have a firm and steady market 
than to advance it out of reason and then have the lumber 
decline afterward. 

At present we (the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company) 
have about 6,000,000 feet of lumber on hand at our yard 
here. We usually carry from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 on 
sticks In the south and are manufacturing right along, s> 
that we expect to be able to meet the demands of the trade, 
though just at present we would not seriously object to 
having 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 feet more of dry lumber on 
hand here. 





BIG GEORGIA TIMBER. 


Hidden away in thick hardwood growth in a swamp in 
Douglas county, Georgia, until recently has been growing 
a sycamore tree whose birth may have been contempo- 
raneous with that of Columbus. It was discovered some 
weeks ago by employees of the Red Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany. It grew on a small knoll and except in especially 
rainy seasons its trunk was not reached by water. The 
trunk was 44 feet in circumference a foot from the 
ground. For twenty feet above the ground the trunk of 
the great tree was round and symmetrical, but at that 
point it branched into four sections, any one of which 
would make a great tree if standing alone. The four 
arms of the big sycamore did not spread out as would 
seem natural, but reached skyward almost perpendicu- 
larly. By all who saw it the tree was pronounced a 
curiosity and it was estimated to scale up to if not 
beyond the known Georgia record. 
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It is with pleasure that the LUMBERMAN learns of the 
re-election, as alderman, of George J. Krebs, secretary 
of the Himmelberger & Friant Company, of Cairo, III. 
The fact that he was re-elected by a majority of 283 in 
a closely contested ward proves that he has many 
friends and that they stood by him in the hour of need. 

In the issue of the LuMBERMAN of April 6, in “The 
Record” department, it was stated that Culbertson & 
Bro., of Panora, Iowa, had gone out of business. The 
LLUMBERMAN is in receipt of a communication from this 
firm stating that this is not the case and on the con- 
trary they have not even been approached by a pros- 
pective purchaser nor contemplated a sale of their 
business. 

James F, Lord, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, has 
returned from a somewhat extended visit at the mills 
of the Louisiana Lumber Company, Ltd., at Rochelle, 
La., which is owned by his concern. Fred T. Boles is 
now at the mill looking after its operation and output. 
The plant is being operated smoothly and there is a good 
sale for the product. In fact the concern is now run- 
ning considerably behind its orders. 

T. H. McCarthy, general manager of the Ruddock 
Cypress Company and the New Orleans Cypress Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., was a visitor to Chicago this 
week. He reports a steady volume of business for the 
products of his mills and a general increase in the 
demand for cypress lumber throughout the country. 
Mr. McCarthy was accompanied by his better half, and 
they will return to their Crescent City home today. 

W. L. Porterfield, of Kansas City, Mo., well known 
in lumber circles in the southwest, has with several 
associates recently acquired about 100,000 acres of trop- 
ical timber land, comprising mahogany, ebony, rosewood, 
Spanish cedar and other high grade woods. He does not 
state in what country his holdings are located, but re- 
ports that within a short time a company will be organ- 
ized with ample capital to develop the timber lands and 
ship the product to this country. 

The steam barge Albert Soper belonging to the Soper 
Lumber Company, of this city, has been chartered for 
the season by Francis Beidler & Co., the well known 
wholesalers of Twenty-second and Loomis streets, who 
will keep the barge busy running between Green bay 
and other points along Lake Michigan and Chicago. The 
Soper Lumber Company now gets a large proportion of 
its lumber from the upper lake region and the boat is 
not equipped for that service. 

William Lothman, vice president of the Hafner-Loth- 
man Company, St. Louis, the well known sash and door 
concern, which does a large business in cypress lumber, 
reports an excellent trade in cypress with a good supply 
of dry cypress in his yard and seven barges on the way 
up the Mississippi river. He reports every feature of 
the trade situation as satisfactory. 

Fred J. Davenport, representing William H. White 
& Co., hardwood and hemlock manufacturers of Boyne 
City, Mich., was in Chicago this week and stated that 
the hardwood trade, amd particularly the maple busi- 
ness, was looking up. Consumers and dealers are ac- 
tively inquiring for stock, some good sales of maple 
have recently been made at association prices, and the 
manufacturers seem to be standing together on the $7, 
$12 and $17 basis. 

Maxwell Bros., of this city, who for many years have 
manufactured boxes and barrels at Twenty-first and 
Loomis streets, are adding machinery for the manu- 
facture of maple flooring arfd expect to be in shape to 
begin operations shortly after May 1. They have pur- 
chased suflicient rough maple to keep them supplied for 
several months and will buy additional qauntities from 
time to time as may be required. They will cater to the 
general trade, city as well as country. 

If there is a misplaced foundry, if there is a practical 
mechanic with a small machine shop whio is not satisfied 
with his location, in our wanted and for sale department 
will be found an advertisement by responsible parties 
im western Michigan, having an established an_profi- 
table business as the LUMBERMAN is in a position to 
know, which will interest him. They want a thoroughly 
practical and competent mechanic with a small, but 
well balanced up-to-date foundry and machine shop—a 
man familiar with saw mill machinery is preferred. 
This is a rare opportunity for the right man. 

J. F. Shaw, representative in this territory of W. M. 
Ritter, the well known manufacturer of poplar and 
other hardwoods, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
has recently removed from the Rookery building, where 
he has been located the past several months, to 1512 
Monadnock building, where he will be pleased to see his 
old friends in the trade, as well as any number of new 
ones who are interested in the poplar question. Mr. 
Shaw says that trade is excellent in his line and that 
prices on all grades of poplar are being well maintained. 

The Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, the well known 
wholesale lumber concern of Cleveland, Ohio, anmounces 
a change in its name to the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Company. In making this announcement the company 
states that it does not in any way change the per- 
sonnel or the distribution of interests in the company 


but merely recognizes the identity with the institution 
of Max Myers. ‘The officials of the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Company are: ©. A. Nicola, president; Max 
Myers, vice president; A. L. Stone, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Michigan Bark & Lumber Company, operator in 
hemlock bark and in lumber and shingles, whose prin- 
cipal office has hitherto been at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has removed, consolidating that office with the one it 
has hitherto maintained at Manton, Mich. This con- 
solidation will bring all of the officials of the company 
together, place them nearer the seat of their operations, 
and will doubtless enable them to take care of their cus- 
tomers to better advantage. The new arrangement took 
effect on April 25 and all of the many customers of the 
company are invited to address it at Manton. 

Clarence Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Company, 1220 
Chamber of Commerce, this city, returned late last week 
from a month’s visit to the Pacific coast. The Lucas 
Lumber Company makes a specialty of Pacific coast 
lumber and Mr. Lucas’ visit to that quarter was for the 
purpose of arranging for a better assortment of stock. 
He is pleased to report that he will henceforth have on 
hand at his yard at Twenty-second and Fisk streets, 
this city, almost anything wanted in the shape of coast 
lumber in either rough or dressed stock, and he is also 
in position to make shipments in carload lots direct 
from the mills as desired. 


A. J. Basye, who has been engaged in the retail lum- 
ber business at Hubbell, Neb., during the past fifteen 
or twenty years, was in the city this week on a tour of 
investigation and observation. Mr. Basye has recently 
sold out his lumber yard at Hubbell and is taking a 
short period of rest preparatory to embarking in busi- 
ness at some other point if a desirable location can be 
found. He says that he is in no hurry to get into the 
harness again for a few months and is going to take 
plenty of time before settling down again. Regarding 
trade in Nebraska he says that in his section of the 
state, which is in Thayer county, along the southwestern 
border, prospects are excellent, the wheat looking espe- 
cially fine at this time. 

O. C. Wentworth, for fourteen years past manager 
of the retail lumber yard of F. H. Stoltze, at Langdon, 
N. D., is opening a retail lumber yard at Berwyn, one 
of the beautiful western suburbs of Chicago. Mr. Went- 
worth is already assured of a generous patronage at 
the hands of the people of Berwyn and vicinity. He 
has quite a large tract of territory from which to draw 
trade, there being no other yard located at that point. 
Mr. Wentworth is a brother-in-law of B. W. Stadden, 
of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, a fact that will 
not in the least detract from his established reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and an excellent knowledge of the 
lumber business. He has the best wishes of the Lum- 
BERMAN for his success in this venture. 


The North Side Lumber Dealers’ Association of this 
city, an organization composed of lumber dealers oper- 
ating yards in the northern part of the city for the 
promotion of brotherly love and incidental benefits, held 
its annual meeting at Mangler’s on Wednesday of this 
week and elected the following officers to serve the en- 
suing year: President, J. W. Slayton, of C. H. Mears 
& Co.; vice president, Harry Brand, of the North 
Brarch Lumber Company; secretary, C. C. Wheeler, of 
the Central Lumber Company; treasurer, H. G. Conklin, 
of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. Directors— 
Thaddeus: Dean; Charles A. Street, of Street, Chatfield 
& Co.; H. H. Hettler, of the Edwin 8S. Hartwell Lumber 
Company; John E. Burns, of the John E, Burns Lumber 
Company, and Homer W. Chandler, of the Home Lum- 
ber Company. H. H. Bishop, the retiring president of 
the association, entertained the members at dinner and 
the occasion was in every way enjoyable. 

The LUMBERMAN had a call this week from Parker 
Wineman, of the firm of Wineman Bros., Greenville, 
Miss., manufacturers of cottonwood, oak, ash and cypress 
lumber. Mr. Wineman said that the cottonwood situ- 
ation was not as satisfactory as it should be, owing to 
the continued unfavorable situation in the market for 
box lumber, but that the upper grades were strong 
and he looked for an aggregate business for the year 
that would be satisfactory as to the demand and prices. 
Wineman Bros. make a specialty of careful manu- 
facture and are known as among the best saw mill men 
in their section. A number of cottonwood buyers spec- 
ify Wineman Bros.’ stock. They claim to have the 
finest cottonwood logs on the Mississippi, carefully 
selected for size and quality. Their mill is a single 
band and they manufacture largely on annual contracts, 
cutting stock as it is desired by the buyer. They now 
have a considerable quantity of lumber in shipping con- 
dition and are in the market with a large portion of 
their cut for the year. 

O. B. Barker, the veteran white pine lumberman of this 
city, has moved from room 811 Chamber of Commerce 
building to room 1118 in the same structure. Mr. Bar- 
ker still retains his lumber interests in connection with 
his holdings im the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick 
Company and I. Stephenson Company, but is not devot- 
ing much time to the buying and selling of lumber at 
present. Just now he is contemplating a pleasant trip 
abroad and has engaged passage for himself, wife and 
son or July 6, sailing on the steamship Pretoria of the 
Hamburg-American line. During his absence abroad 
Mr. Barker intends to visit England, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Germany and his many friends in the 
lumber trade hope that he will have an enjoyable tour. 
Mr. Barker recently wert on a trip to French Lick, 
Ind., with his son, O. B. Barker, jr., but was obliged 
to return suddenly last week as his son was taken with 
typhoid fever, which, however, is in a mild form and 


he is being well cared for at the home of his parents 
in Oak Park. 

The Butterfield Lumber Company, of Norfield, Miss, 
which lost its fine planing mill early in the year, started 
up a new one on April 19. The new plant, the company 
believes, is one of the finest in the country. It js 
equipped throughout with the latest S. A. Woods Ma. 
chine Company equipment and will have an ample ¢a- 
pacity to take care of the product of the company. The 
output so far this year has not been large, the lack of 
planing mill facilities obliging one side of the double 
band mill to be shut down, but now both sides will be 
operated and a full product will be turned out. J, §, 
Butterfield, president of the company, and W. W. But. 
terfield, treasurer, were in Chicago this week. The for. 
mer stated that business was in excellent condition, 
with a large demand for low grade stock. It is largely 
this factor which has so improved the condition of 
the yellow pine mills in the last few years. Last year 
the Butterfield Lumber Company cut am average of 17.- 
500 feet of logs per acre, whereas a few years ago the 
same land would probably not have produced over 10,. 
000 feet because only the best trees would have been 
cut. Now practically clean logging can be done with 
at least some profit on the common stuff. 

Agreement as to Unloading Rates, 

An agreement has been made between committees rep- 
resenting the National Longshoremen’s Union and the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association regarding rates for unload- 
ing lumber for the navigation season of 1901. Several 
conferences between these committees have been held and 
the two committees subscribed to the agreement last 
week. It is to be presented to the members of local 
union No. 19 of this city for ratification on Saturday 
of this week and probably will stand as adopted. 

The agreement is not so much in the line of a redue- 
tion from last year’s scale as it is an equalization of 
the several items. One-inch lumber is left the same as 
last year, but 2-inch is reduced 1 cent in order to put 
it on the same basis as l-inch. The differential of 5 
cents for unloading cargoes of from 400,000 to 600,000 
feet is abolished and the rate for 600,000-foot cargoes 
and up is reduced from 10 cents to 5 cents. The rate for 
unloading telegraph poles is reduced about 20 percent 
The agreement in detail is as follows: 

Unloading card and agreement for the season of 1901, be- 
tween the International Longshoremen’s Association, local 
union No. 19 of Chicago, and the Lumber Lake Carriers’ 


Association. 
PINE LUMBER. 


1, 1%, %, 2-inch and piece stuff .................25 cents 
8 and 4-inch and timbers, 6x6 to 10x10...........80 cents 
Timber, 10x10 and over, long and short ..........838 cents 


Timber unloaded with hoist, 5 cents less. 

Timber in hold, 5 cents extra. 

Car sills to rate with timber. 

Shingles and pickets to rate with 1 inch lumber. 

Lath on deck to rate with 1, 14%, 1% and 2 inch. 

In hold to rate with 38 inch. 

Cargoes with deck load taken off, 6c extra. 

Rates for cargoes up to 600,000 feet. 

Over 600,000 feet 5 cents for amount over 600,000 feel. 
HEMLOCK AND BASSWOOD. 


ie 6a Dike Rae Ok RHPA S AER CAD O8eN ete OO 28 cents 
PTT reece TT RTL L CELT TTP CLT 33 cents 
eee eee ee eee ee 
RS ERNIE. «0: 4,5,.0, 0%. 8: © Spe, bcm; Bebe: @ MacEtcorA 35 cents 
ee ee ey ere ea 43 cents 


All lumber 20 feet and over, 3 cents per thousand extra, 

All grades of lumber 8 feet and under, 8 cents extra. 

One-half regular rates on all grades of lumber keeping 
dock. 


CORO? BI BIRR GOOD. 5.6.65.60 606 os ees saee doences 1% cents 
Hemlock QNd tAMATACK 2... .0ccccecccecencsces cay Caee 
Peer rr ere eer reer 


Cargoes of cedar ties with deck load off, 4 cent extra, 
hemlock 4% cent extra (except where ties are hoisted on 
deck by machinery). 

PEELED POSTS. “ 
7 and 8 feet, per 100 pieces.............. $0.70 
MUM Gc eaiacike ceed she ran notes ern es M0 
ES Ee ee er ara er he eee ree aos ee 
Ee cer ren we eae mre a eee eer ere  < 1.40 
i Gates eh FOS ASCSM Aero ak CAL O SD © O48 ea ee 1,80 

Unpeeled 10 cents extra. 

Keeping dock, % cent regular rate on posts. 

Cargoes of posts with deck taken off, 18 cents extra. 





’ TELEGRAPH POLES. 

Se Io pce eh Gc sank ob.4 Sree, vo Gide EIR OF SS 4 cents 
POs EE UN go. Sv eo ere dee oe 0.0 os 6 cents 
Oe TOGG, 0 BINED ib 60e's cece ebeeesienvas 8 cents 
BD OGG, ACR OME MD 66 in cd sverige sewers eee deen 8 cents 
ee Se a eee eer er rr ee 17% cents 
4G 266t, © IAN BNE GD. 6c cic cee ieee seenss esse. aaa 
60 feet, GIWeh OHE UN. cies cc ccscoesecveees sD Clem 
BG feat, Gi lNGd ONG OD ss is:6 5 ces sess 6 oears essay eee 
De Egan cie se le ale eens He O95 60 cents 


Telegraph poles with use of hoist, 10 percent less. 
Other condition than rates to be same as last year’s agree- 
ment with Lumber Association. Above proposition of the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association is accepted, subject to the ap: 
proval of D. J. Keefe, president of International Longshore 
men’s Union, and the approval of local union No, 19, of Chi 
cago. WILLIAM BAIN, 
P. J. FepEN, 
THOMAS DEMPSEY, 
OLAF BostTept, 
MICHAEL SHARKEY, “i 
Committee for International Longshoremen’s Union, Loca 
Union No, 19 ‘ 
Epwarp Hines, chairman, of Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
V. F. Masuek, of Pilsen Lumber Co., 
J. A. CaLBIcK, of J. A. Calbick & Co., temporary chairman. 
Loading Committee Lumber Carriers’ Association. 
Te ee ee 
The Lumbermen’s Pull with the St. Louis rons, 
It goes without saying that lumbermen, as 4 or 
are a well behaved set of fellows. This does not refer 
to the backwoodsman who, unaccustomed to the og 2 
ments of city life, is liable to “get a jag or vie 
goes to the city with any of his winter earnings . 
pocket, but rather to the men of affairs who are proves 
politan in their experience and in their acquaintan® 
ship. It is apparent, however, that the lumbermet 
trading in St. Louis and those who visit thet 
westerr metropolis temporarily will be restraine won 
by inward motiyes than by any fear of the J : 
department of that city hereafter, for they now 1@ 
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friend at court in William G. Frye, president of the 
Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Company, and 
president also of the Millmen’s Association of St. Louis 
and of the Western Sash & Door Association, who 
has been appointed police commissioner by Governor 
Jockery. 

Mr. - was not a seeker after this office and was 
persuaded to take it only after he was assured that 
he could serve his city in this way without taking too 
much time from his heavy business duties. Mr. Frye 
is 40 years old, although his recent photographs 
would not seem to indicate it. He is well known to the 
lumber fraternity of St. Louis, amd it is not with 
any view of securing his official clemency at any future 
occasion for members of this staff that the AMERICAN 
L.UMBERMAN is here moved to say that Mr. Frye will 
undoubtedly make an ideal police commissioner for the 
lumber metropolis at the mouth of the drainage canal. 

The Chicago Municipality as a Lumber Buyer. 

Some of the Chicago daily papers have recently pub- 
lished statements to the effect that the department of 
public works had recently rejected bids on 1,500,000 
feet of lumber for the use of the sewer department, 
because of suspicion of a combination among lumber- 
men to hold up prices, and had readvertised for new 
bids. ; 

The importance of this item of news is minimized by 
the fact that the 1,500,000 feet of lumber for which 
bids were advertised to be opened on April 24 had 
never been previously advertised; no bids had therefore 
heen opened; consequently none rejected. 

The only rejection this year of any bids for lumber 
was at least two weeks previous to the date of the above 
alleged news paragraph and was for white pine of the 
dimensions and amounts shown in the following table: 


the following figures: 3x12, rough, $17; 2x12, rough, 
$16; 2x10, rough, $13.50; 2x10, surfaced one side, 
$14.25; 2x6, rough, $13.50; 2x4, rough, $13.50; 1x6, 
dressed and matched, $18; 1x12, rough, $22. 

Bids were at the same time opened for 539,000 
feet white pine, 280,000 feet yellow pine, and 20,000 
feet of maple for bridges and viaducts. These bids were 
rejected and will be readvertised for five days prob- 
ably closing Thursday, May 2. Bids were also opened 
upon April 24 for lumber as specified in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 42, but as the contract 
has not been awarded the bids have not yet been made 
public. 

The city publishes its advertisements for these bids in 
the Daily Labor World, an alleged newspaper which has 
the contract for the official advertising and apparently 
little other excuse for existence, being made up almost 
exclusively of the sort of “plate matter” used by weekly 
papers to fill their inside pages. The farcical char- 
acter of this sort of advertising may have something to 
do with the limited response which the Chicago lumber 
men have made to the city’s advertisements for bids on 
lumber supplies. In addition, however, the city will 
upon application place any lumber dealer’s name upon 
its mail list and thereafter mail him copies of adver- 
tisements for bids upon this class of material. 





Hon. George E. White’s Property Tax. 


The case of White vs. Raymond, on hearing in Judge 
Burke’s court, this city, last Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning, was a suit brought to defeat the 
collection of taxes upon $4,000 of personal property, 
assessed by the Cook county board of review against 
George E. White, the well known hardwood lumberman. 





BIDS FOR NORTHERN PINE 





FOR STREET DEPARTMENT. 
2 3 


Prices in 
1900 


Sizes. Am’nts. 4 5 6 90 
ei ene A EO RON oo iss bie nae he CeCe KER CES 77,000 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.10 $18.50 $18.00 $14.00 
Se @ Mehes: 12 tO. 16 Beeb... cc ccccnvecceseeceseseces 397,000 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.10 18.50 18.00 15.40 
Re B ened. 12 16 30 TOG. 5 so cc scccwccdewncdsesscnc Geen 18.25 18.50 18.25 18.10 18.50 18.50 15.40 
2x10 inches, 12 to 16 217,000 19.25 19.00 19.25 19.25 19.50 19.00 15.40 
2x12 inches, 12 to 16 fee 207,000 20.60 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 16.40 
3x 6 inches, 12 to 16 $0 3,000 19.25 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.25 19.00 15.00 
3x12 inches, 12 to 16 . 237,000 21.10 22.00 22.50 21.35 21.50 21.00 16.50 
ix 4 inches, 12 to 16 fe 15,000 19.00 19.00 19.25 19.00 20.00 19.00 15.50 
tx 6 inches, 12 to 16 fee 6,000 19.00 19.50 19.25 19.00 20.00 19.00 15.50 
Ix 4 inches, 6 to 12 40,000 23.00 23.50 23.25 23.25 23.50 20.00 aan 
Ee SURONN Rae ROL ES: CONG ia 60 6ct wee rie Oe CK RS ENERO eon Sexeecs wane aeeue “an oun “<sa 17.00 





The lowest bid was No. 6, with an aggregate for the 
estimated amounts specified of $29,391.50. The sev- 
enth column shows the successful bid last year of John 
Claney & Co. for the same dimensions of stock, although 
for different estimated amounts. Upon this scale of 
bids the following indorsement appears: 
Bids rejected. Too high. Readvertise ten days. 
KF. W. BLOcKI, 

Deputy Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


The bids were accordingly readvertised to be opened at 
ll a, m,. Friday, April 13. 

A representative of one of the firms whose bids for 
this lumber were rejected said: 


The gist of the whole matter is the lumbermen don’t pur- 
pose to be caught this year upon city lumber in the same way 
that they have been in previous years. A few years ago a 
substantial lumberman was foolish enough to figure on’ sell- 
ing lumber to the city upon current prices the same as the 
private buyer; the result was his failure in business. The 
lumber firm which received this contract last year not only 
made no profit from it but today has $30,000 tied up which 
is due from the city, and upon which it is receiving no inter- 
est. It is also absolutely necessary in figuring on these bills 
to take account of possibly higher prices upon the lumber. It 
is impossible to buy the lumber in advance, because you can- 
not tell beforehand how much or how little the city is going 
to take from you. 

Another difficulty is the city’s specification of the grade of 
unas required. Did you ever read that specification? Here 
itis: 

All lumber must be of the best quality common 
lumber, live and sound, free from wind shakes, 
worm holes, loose or decayed knots, or other defects, 
and have square, straight edges, free from wane. 

Think of furnishing white pine lumber without any defects 
whatever! Would you care to do it at the prices mentioned 
in these pages? Of course such lumber is not needed for 
sidewalks, which is what this is to be used for; but here the 
lumberman is at the merey of some ignorant laborer, who 
May insist upon the letter of these specifications, and this 
happens often enough to be quite exasperating. This lumber 
Is also to be delivered by the wagon load at any one of 
thirty-five different places in the city, in as large or small 
lots as may be required, All these things may suggest why 
there are so few lumbermen who think it worth while to put 
in a bid for the considerable amount of lumber which the 
city requires; and also why those who do bid are justified 
'n figuring their bids upon a different scale from what they 
would in furnishing the same stock to a reliable private insti- 
tution. One is sure of getting his money from the city some 
time, but under present conditions of the city’s finances that 
time is somewhat uncertain. 


Three of the lumbermen represented in the above 
tabulation of bids, however, do not appear to have 
heen sufficiently influenced by the above considerations 
m their second set of bids upon the readvertisements. 
rhe amounts and descriptions are identically the same 


48 above indicated and the bids (opened April 13) 
are as follows: 





*: 2. 3. 4. 

2x4 eR sino Metan $15.50 $14.25 $13.50 $14.50 
SESE 15.50 14.25 13.50 14.50 
ex8......... 15.50 14.25 13.50 14.50 
sx10 Ne pe 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.50 
ee 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.50 
oe eee 17.00 16.50 15.00 15.00 
ou hcsigka ls ote ate 17.00 16.50 17.00 17.50 
_ a es eer 15.50 16.00 15.00 15.00 
— Cee 15.50 16.00 15.00 17.00 
Ee 17.00 19.00 18.00 17.00 


‘ Upon these bids that of John Claney & Co., column 
’, Was found to be the lowest, and the contract was 


accord Lan ES , 
ately awarded. Column 1 represents a new bid- 


Bids were at the same time opened on 135,000 feet of 


pipe yards, all in 16-foot lengths, 
awarded to Joh Claney & Co. at 


Pine lumber for the 
and the contract was 





Mr. White was himself the only witness called in 
the case, and testified that upon April 1, 1900, his 
entire taxable personal property consisted of wearing 
apparel and jewelry to the value of $400 or thereabout, 
and as was customary when the personal property 
amounted to such a small item he did not list it. 
Receiving a notice from the board of review, he called 
and had a conversation with Roy O. West, in which 
he stated that in addition to the above he owned 400 
shares of stock in the Garden City Banking & Trust 
Company, but understood these to be not assessable 
against that corporation. He had left the room of the 
board of review under the impression that his per- 
sonal effects would be assessed at $300, but when he 
received his tax notice found that the amount of his 
assessment had been fixed at $4,000. 

Being cross-examined by the lawyers representing the 
county attorney’s office, Mr. White stated that he had 
no personal bank account; that he drew money as needed 
from the firm of George E. White & Co., usually in 
sums of $25; that during the time he was serving 
his country as a congressman the concern lost money 
and during this time the books were not closed nor 
an inventory taken, and that at the time of the last 
inventory and balancing of the books prior to April 
1, 1900, no profit was revealed in the business for 
the preceding period. He had sold no real estate during 
the year nor personally received any money from any 
source that he could remember, except as he had drawn 
it from the business of George E. White & Co., or had 
received it in semi-annual installments upon his shares 
of bank stock. These he had received in the form of 
checks, and usually turned them over to the firm of 
George E. White & Co. for deposit in their bank 
account, receiving a credit for the amount on the 
books of the company. Mr. White could not state the 
condition of the personal account with him upon the 
books of the firm April 1, 1900, nor the amount he 
had invested in the business at that time. The busi- 
ness, he stated, was a partnership between himself and 
James D. Kline. He promised to bring in a statement 
showing this desired information, upon the follow- 
ing morning. Mr. White also stated that at this time 
he owed his brother $12,000. 

The statement which was brought in by Mr. White 
upon Thursday morning and which he testified to under 
oath, set forth that on April 1, 1900, George FE. White 
had no credit upon the books of George E. White & 
Co.; that during the preceding year George E. White 
& Co. had neither made nor lost money, and that upon 
that date the entire net resources of the firm were $9,200. 
Mr. White stated that this sum represented capital 
invested in the firm by himself, Mr. Kline having only 
working interest, and with no money invested. 

The cross-questioning of the witness was quite close, 
but there was practically no argument. Incidentally 
it was brought forth that Mr. White was also con- 
testimg the valuation of $40,000 placed by the board 
of review upon the personal property of George E. 
White & Co., and that the county attorney’s office in 
this case was, as one of the lawyers expressed it, “trying 
to throw some side lights upon the other case.” Judge 
Burke decided to cancel the assessment against George 
FE. White personally, and it was so ordered. The other 
case brought by the firm will come up before Judge 
Hanecy, probably within two or three weeks, 





It was not contended in the above case that the 
amounts involved represented all Mr. White’s wealth, 
as he testified to owning several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate, chiefly unimproved, upon 
which he was paying large sums in taxes. The per- 
sonal property schedule filed by George E. White & Co. 
= introduced in evidence, in the above case, and is as 
ollows: 


Fk on RR EER pee ee: $ 150.00 
EW ONE at-daceccecveswcieaweus 150.00 
I Ce Ns 8.9 '6 va die ee Wonca cnees 3,683.79 
MOCOMMED TOCRTTORIS occ cccccccctcs $35,974.00 
Less accounts payable.............. 33,757.29 
Leaving net accounts ............ 2,216.71 
Coe Gi NOG Foedeecdcacedrdeviees 161.39 
Total cash and credits............ 2,378.10 
FS ree 100.00 
Total personal property........ $6,461.89 


The firm of George E. White & Co. has always been 
regarded as financially quite strong. - Lest the above 
revelation of its condition upon April 1, 1901, should 
be by some taken as indicative of financial instability 
even at the present time, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hastens to give some later information upon that point. 
Upon December 5, 1900, a signed statement of the firm 
represented the total value of the lumber, cash, bills 
amd notes receivable, fixtures etc., over and above al’ 
debts, to be $250,000. In other words, the firm had 
increased its assets in about seven months from less 
than $7,000 to a quarter of a million dollars. It wasn’t 
much of a year for business, either, in the hardwood 
line; but one must remember that during this year the 
business received the benefit of Mr. White’s personal 
attention, while previously he had been performing pub- 
lic duties in Washington. There evidently are men for 
whom public office is not so lucrative as a private career. 

But all the profits of the business are not revealed by 
by the above statement, apparently. It was stated in 
December, 1900, that Mr. White was personally worth 
$825,000, consisting of $540,000 in real estate and 
2,490 shares of stocks and bonds worth at cost $300,000, 
less an incumbrance of $15,000 on a small portion 
of one tract of land. Mr. White testified on the stand 
that he had not sold any real estate for five years that 
he could remember, and that his only sources of income 
on April 1, 1900, were the dividends on his 400 shares 
of bank stock and moneys received from the business. 
He must have therefore drawn from the business during 
the next seven months moneys sufficient to purchase 
2,090 shares of bonds and stocks; and on the other 
hand Mr. Kline did not put any money into the business, 
having still, according to the statement, only a work- 
ing interest, and doubtless having continued to draw out 
moneys from time to time, as Mr. White had testi- 
fied was customary with both partners. 





A Representative Hoosier Lumberman. 


J. V. Stimson, a hardwood lumber manufacturer of 
Huntington, Ind., whose interests also extend to Kerr- 
tucky, called upon the LUuMBERMAN last week. He 
reports satisfactory conditions in the lumber trade as a 
whole, both demand and prices showimg some improve- 
ment over recent months. This is equally true of the 
condition of the consumer of lumber, in Indiana par- 
ticularly, and he says that with corn at approximately 
50 cents, hogs $5 and hay $14 a ton, there is every 
prospect of an increased demand for lumber, as he says 
there is a good demand for all classes of property, 
including farms. He sold a farm recently to one of his 
neighkors who was so eager to close for it that he paid 
a considerable portion of the purchase price down 
before deeds and other documents bearing on the trans- 
action could be prepared, and because he was fearful 
lest he might change his mind in the interim. The 
prices he quoted above for farm products were to him 
quite significant, and he said that a building era was 
upon the state such as had not been experienced for 
many years. He looked for its continuance throughout 
1901 with a prospect for its being of longer duration, 
the crop feature of the year being an important con- 
sideration as to that part of the prophecy. Mr. Stimson 
has some foreign trade, but sells the products of his 
several hardwood mills east and west, last year having 
sold something like $100,000 worth of hardwoods to 
Chicago parties. 


STANDS FOR PROBITY. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 





Schaick Company. Mr. Miksak had started the Pilsen 
Lumber Company as a purely retail concern and in the 
fall of 1899 Mr. Mashek, senior, purchased an interest 
in the business. Starting at the bottom rung of the 
ladder, the young man performed the duties successively 
of tallyman, shipping clerk and yard man until he had 
mastered the intricacies of the yard trade. Upon the 
reorganization of the concern in 1891 he was made 
vice president and treasurer, which are the offices he 
still holds in the corporation. He was particularly 
fortunate in being associated with a man who is ree- 
ognized in the trade as being one of the best practical 
Iumbermen in the Chicago market. Mr. Miksak’s par- 
ticular part of the business is to provide the lumber and 
Mr. Mashek’s to see that it is properly disposed of to 
the trade. It is said of Mr. Miksak that he can tell 
what is in a pile of log run lumber better than most 
lumbermen by simply glancing over the outside of it, 
something that many experienced buyers are unable to 
determine even by a close inspection of the entire lot. 
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It is to this wonderful faculty possessed by Mr. Miksak 
that much of the Pilsen Lumber Company’s success is 
due, but with a good man at each end of any given 
wholesale business its success is never a matter of 
doubt. 

The Pilsen Lumber Company, by its straightforward 
methods of dealing and ability to cater to the wants of 
its patrons, rapidly built up a large city trade and in 
1896 branched out into the wholesale line. At this 
time its buying methods were also expanded and pur- 
chases were made of large mill cuts where formerly 
only a few million feet at a time were bought. In 
1899 so insistent were the demands of its trade and so 
well established was its clientele that the company 
embarked in manufacturing. It was in fact one of the 
first Chicago concerns ‘to invest heavily in the Lake 
Superior region, purchasing timber lands in the neigh- 
borhood of Hibbing, Minn. In connection with D. C. 
Thompson, of Duluth, it organized a company known 
as the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, the annual 
cut of which is 20,000,000 feet. There was also incor- 
porated as an adjunct to the manufacturing depart- 
ment the Mashek Lumber Company, of Duluth, of 
which V. F. Mashek is president. This latter concern 
handles the cut of the mill at Longyear Lake, its ship- 
ments going largely to the prairie region of the north- 
west in carload lots. The total business carried on by 
the three concerns now aggregates 70,000,000 feet a year, 
of which fully 30,000,000 feet is handled from the Chi- 
cago wholesale yard and 40,000,000 feet in direct ship- 
ments by cargo and carload from Duluth and Hibbing. 

With this brief description of the subject of this 

_ sketch, showing his environments, the result of the appli- 
cation of intelligent ideas to the conduct of his busi- 
ness and the success that has attended a well ordered 
and conservative policy, the chapter might well be 
closed. But something relative to Mr. Mashek’s per- 
sonality will not come amiss. We have before referred 
to his somewhat retiring disposition, but do not wish 
to have it inferred that he ignores the duties that he 
owes to the social fabric. He is one of the most com- 
panionable and approachable of men. During business 
hours his senses are on the alert, quickened by the 
responsibilities that are incumbent upon him, but with 
the closing of his desk in the evening he seeks the 
repose of mind so necessary to the acute man of affairs. 
seing unmarried he is a devoted club man, holding 
active membership in the University Club, Chicago 
Athletic Association and Midlothian Golf Club. His 
suite of rooms at the Lakota hotel is furnished with an 
eye to elegant simplicity and he is as frequently to be 
found there of an evening as at either of his clubs. A 
fine library, to which he is constantly adding whatever 
new there is in science, philosophy or fiction, demon- 
strates the fact that he does not regard his student 
days as being over. 

Those who claim that the spirit of commercialism is 
running riot, that the greed of gain is paramount to 
moral ideas and that the integrity of the trade is 
being insidiously undermined in these later days, would 
find their arguments overthrown in a study of the char- 
acters of those who belong in the same category as the 
gentleman whose career is under review. 





MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW. 


The supreme court om April 18 handed down the fol- 
lowing opinion in the celebrated case of C. B. Kelly vs. 
Concord Apartment House Company et al., involving the 
decisive interpretation of the Illinois lien law. The 
decision was a disappointment to all whom the law was 
intended to protect, and in essence stated that when a 
legislature in an act adopted substantially the language 
of a former statute which has been strictly construed, it 
would be considered as intending that the new act 
should be so construed, even though taking pains to 
stipulate in the act itself: 

This act is and shall be construed as a remedial act. 

However, it is not for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
reverse the supreme court’s decision. It is understood 
that a petition for a rehearing will be filed, in the hope 

of getting a more specific utterance upon certain of the 
points covered by the briefs im the case; but the prob- 
ability of securing from the court an utterance mate- 
rially different from the opinions already handed down 
is undoubtedly remote. 

The effect of the opinion is practically to nullify the 
intent of the existing lien law; amd material men, owing 
to the manifold technicalities which under a strict 
construction can be invoked to defeat a lien, would do 
well to request a written order from the owner here- 
after, before delivering material to any contractor not 
himself of umdoubted financial responsibility. A couple 
of years of that sort of thing might lead some of the 
contractors to conclude that an efficient lien law is in 
their own interest, who at present show great indiffer- 
ence upon the subject. Owing to the fact that the 
present legislative session is so near its close it is doubt- 
ful if the new lien law which has been carefully pre- 
pared can be passed; but an effort is being made to 
secure such amendments to the present Jaw as will 
remedy the flaws which so far the supreme court has 
beer pleased to pick in it. There will probably be some 
definite news along this line by the time the next edition 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is issued. 

The following is the supreme court decisior in full as 
rendered per curiam—i. e., by the entire bench. 

Bilge 1 No. 1736—Agenda 12—Northern Division, Febru- 

Cc, B. Kelley vs. Northern Trust Company et al. 

Per Curiam: In certain proceedings in the circuit court 
the appellants filed an answer in the nature of an inter- 
vening petition, praying for a mechanic’s lien. A demurrer 
to their pleading was sustained and the pleading dis- 


missed. The pleading of appellants sets up a contract in 
writing with the Concord Apartment House Company for 


the furnishing to that company of certain lumber at certain 
specified prices per 1,000 feet, the lumber to be delivered 
to the house company when ordered by it and to be paid for 
on or before thirty days after delivery. No time is fixed 
by the contract for the delivery of the lumber, nor for 
payment therefor otherwise than as above stated. 

Counsel for appellants say in their printed argument: 
“The only question presented by this appeal is whether, 
under the present mechanic’s lien law (1895) there is a 
lien for work done and materials furnished under a written 
contract when no time is fixed by the contract for the com- 
pletion of the work or delivery of the materials, and the 
work is done or material furnished within one year from 
the date of the contract.” 

We think this question fully answered adversely to appel- 
lant in the recent case of Freeman vs. Rinaker, 185 Ill. 172. 
The decree dismissing appellant’s answer in the nature of 
an intervening petition will be affirmed. 

We concur in the views expressed by the appellate court 
in the foregoing opinion, and in the conclusion reached by 
them. The object of the discussion in the briefs filed in this 
case on behalf of the appellant is to induce the court to 
overrule the case of Freeman vs. Rinaker, supra. We are 
satisfied with the decision of that case, and see no reason 
for retreating from the views there announced. It was there 
held that, under those sections of the mechanic's lien law 
of 1845 therein referred to, there could be no lien where the 
contract in writing had no provision as to time for com- 
pletion of the work or making of payment; and that the 
omission of the agreement as to time for completion and 
payment was conclusive as against the right to a lien. This 
construction of the act of 1845 was settled and established 
by the decisions in the following cases: Cook vs. Heald, 
21 Il. 425; Cook vs. Vreeland, id 430; Cook vs. Rofinot, 
id 4837: McClurken vs. Logan, 223 id 78; Brady vs. Ander- 
son, 24 id 111; Phillips vs. Stone, 25 id 77; Columbus 
Manufacturing Company vs. Dorwin, id 169; Belanger vs. 
Hersey, 90 id 70; Adler vs. World’s Pastime Company, 126 
id 373. 

Cetrain provisions in the mechanic’s lien law of 1895, 
as they are referred to in Freeman vs. Rinaker, supra, 
were substantially the same as those contained in the act 
of 1845: and the case of Freeman vs. Rinaker, supra, sim- 
ply holds that they must be construed in the same way. 
It must be presumed that when the legislature in the act 
of 1895 used substantially the same language’ which was 
used in the act of 1845 it had in view the construction 
which this court had placed upon the latter act, and adopted 
such construction as the true and intended construction to 
be placed upon the former act. In other words, where the 
legislature re-enacts a provision of a law in almost the 
same words as the original, which has been judicially con- 
strued, it will be presumed that such provision was re- 
enacted in view of such construction. (Oatlett vs. Young, 
148 Ill. 74: Kirby vs. Runals, 140 id. 289; Fitzpatrick vs. 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Company, 139 id. 248.) 
The case of Freeman vs. Rinaker, supra, merely applies this 
simple rule of statutory construction to the act of 1895. 

Aceordingly, the judgment of the appellate court is 
affirmed. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 











The hybrid sort of spring that the country has been 
suffering from seems to have passed away and the gen- 
uine article is giving new life to business and hearten- 
ing up those who were getting somewhat discouraged at 
the partial embargo placed on business by storm and 
flood. The only sections that are not yet out of water 
are along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers where floods 
promise to do damage. Thursday’s news from Cincin- 
nati was of the prospect for a still further rise in 
the river, which would mean considerable damage; and 
from there down the Ohio and all the way from Cairo 
to New Orleans there is apprehension that prolonged 
high water may inflict serious losses. But there is not 
much more to come, the snows have been pretty well 
melted off the mountains and the head waters are fall- 


ing. 


The crops figure to a large extent in discussions as to 
the future of business and it is gratifying to note that 
from all sections nothing but the most cheering reports 
come, the only exception being as to the Texas wheat 
crop, where some new fangled bug has been playing the 
mischief, but, then, Texas is not a great wheat state, 
and if it lose 25 or 30 percent of a normal crop it can 
stand it. It is too early of course to make any predic- 
tions as to the crop outcome but so far everything is 
favorable, and if conditions continue as they now are 
there will be many records broken in the agricultural 
production of the United States. Not only from this 
standpoint do things look well, but the general belief is 
that prices are to continue on a satisfactory level and 
that consequently the farmers will add much to their 
already large reserves. If so, the summer and fall trade 
from the rural districts will be phenomenal. As it is, the 
farmers are buying in a way that denotes prosperity. 


* * ” 


* * * 


The movement of lumber continues in a slowly but 
steadily increasing volume. Some of the agricultural 
districts report a lighter consumption, for manifest and 
reasonable reasons, but even there the retailers are buy- 
ing quite freely, stimulated thereto by their firm belief 
in the heavy business that is to develop as the season 
goes on. There is hardly any exception to this condi- 
tion unless it be in Texas, where the requirement, owing 
to the stage in the farming operations of the year, is 
less than it was a few weeks ago, but still is much 
heavier than is usual in April. 


* * * 


From the cities the call for building lumber is heavy 
and steadily increasing. In fact this seems likely to be 
a banner year in building construction in the cities of 
the United States, taking them as a whole. In but few 
cases is the demand quiet, and then only for local rea- 
sons. The lumbermen in some cities report trade quiet, 
but almost invariably when questioned as to their sales 
they report them fully up to the average. In but one 
city is there any serious trouble with labor. That is 





Minneapolis, where a repetition of the troubles which 
paralyzed business in Chicago last year seems likely, 
The unions there have been pursuing a high-handed 
policy which employers have decided they might as wel] 
meet now as at any future time. The chief matter jp 
dispute is the use of the union label on factory prod. 
ucts. 
* * * 

While the demand is on the whole increasing, stocks 
as yet show no improvement. To be sure the white pine 
mills are starting up for the season, but their product 
will not be a factor in the market, except in emergencies, 
for sixty days or more to come. In the meantime stocks 
at distributing points are running low and wholesalers 
are anxious to get forward the stuff they have carried 
over at the mills or have recently bought. The condi- 
tion of things in this respect is shown by the heavy 
amount of trading between yards that is going on in al] 
the white pine markets. Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve. 
lad, Buffalo and the Tonowandas all make substantially 
the same report. Just now, however, the markets are in 
better shape than the isolated mills, no matter how large 
the latter may be. The markets can scrape around and 
fill an order, while the majority of the mills find jt 
difficult or even impossible to do so. Carload buyers of 
lumber are complaining bitterly of this condition and do 
not forget the markets while distributing their anathe- 
mas. White pine stocks, especially in the west, have 
become so broken that substitution has been practiced 
much more freely than ever before, which has worked 
to the advantage of west coast products and cypress 
especially, for yellow pine has been as hard to get as 
white pine. Under these conditions it is not to be won- 
dered at that white pine values are firmly maintained 
and there is no reasonable chance of anything but a 
gradually firming condition for weeks to come. If navi- 
gation ever open and the Jumber fleet be able to secure 
engineers the lumber then moved will be quickly taken. 


* * * 


In yellow pine conditions remain unchanged, except 
perhaps for a slightly higher tendency in values. The 
mills are still unable to keep up with the demand for 
yard stock, while the miscellaneous requirement is in- 
creasing. <A better feeling is noted in the Atlantic coast 
states, while all through the yellow pine belt there is the 
utmost confidence in the future. This hopefulness is 
reflected not only in the advanced lists which are being 
sent out by many individual concerns but also in the 
demand for and prices of standing timber. The stump- 
age instead of the acre basis of handling timber seems 
firmly established throughout most of the yellow pine 
country, and recent transactions show that the higher 
level of timber values is being maintained and more 
widely extended. 

* * * 

Cypress shows an uneasiness which betokens a general 
advance in quotations. 
has been the basis of values since that time, has been 
advanced by the Southern Cypress Selling Company, 
which embraces a majority of the large Louisiana mills. 
Last week it was decided to increase the prices on the 
list of January 21 as follows: “A” grades of finishing 
and strips, beveled siding and gths ceiling 50 cents a 
thousand advance; “B” finish and strips $2 a thousand; 
“C,” $1; “B” and “C” beveled siding and {ths ceiling 
50 cents a thousand; “B” flooring, beveled siding and 
{ths ceiling, and No. 2 pickets, $1 a thousand. It is 
contended by some that these additions throw the list 
out of joint, but at any rate they indicate the tendency 
in cypress, which is everywhere firm and in growing 
demand, especially since the mills got in shape to fill 
orders more promptly, thus encouraging a carload dis: 
tribution. 

* * * 

In the east we find special strength in spruce. It is 
reported from Bangor that logs are actually being sold 
at $15 to $16, at the latter figure one of the largest 
sales ever made having been recently closed, while some 
log owners are insisting on $16. At the same time 
randoms are selling at prices which mean an average 
of perhaps $13 to $15 at the mills, leaving only the 
picking, the extra prices on special bills and the over 
run in manufacture to let the mill men out even. 
large a portion of the log crop has been sold at these 
prices that it seems assured that even higher lumber 
prices than now prevailing must rule during the year. 
The eastern market in North Carolina pine is improving. 
Rough lumber in the lower grades is still somewhat 
weak, but dressed lumber in the upper grades is 1n bet- 
ter request at slightly improved prices. Eastern oes 
lock is strong, while poplar continues to hold its high 
position in the eastern markets. 

* * * 


Lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast join m - 
chorus of good times which is getting monotonous. 
There really should be some minor and broken - 
introduced to make the theme interesting. The ear 
business is active, the domestic trade is larger tharr : é 
years and the eastern shipments are heavier than wr 
before known. The entire coast from Lower Oe 
to British Columbia is enjoying a prosperity ype 
reflected in the consumption of lumber. The eas re 
trade is, of course, very largely in timbers and ap 
bill stuff, but the call for flooring, ceiling, sidimg ; 
the like is steadily increasing. The result is pr 
haps for the first time in ten years the lumber m1 
full up with orders and have orders ahead. 


* * * 
P t, 
In shingles the situation shows no improv ees 


Until there shall be an easier situation in be It is 
prices of all kind must continue above the pepe 
expected as a matter of course that by midsum 


The list of January 21, which. 
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cedar will ease off in the face of a normal output, but 
it begins to look as though the decline might be much 
delayed or perhaps not take place at all this year. Very 
few of the mills have stocks and production is still light, 
so that there is no accumulation. A small strike now 
on at some of the important milling points is still fur- 
ther delaying matters, and there is some talk of an- 
other shutdown of the association mills, which includes 
the majority of them, to bring the strikers to time; but 
it is hardly likely that such action will be taken and it 
is probable that a compromise will be reached to enable 
mills to operate as usual. Cypress shingles are in as 
scanty supply as ever. While the mills have been able 
to build up their stocks of lumber somewhat they have 
had no such luck with shingles, and other eastern shin- 
gles are similarly situated. 
a” * * 


The hardwood business is a disappointing branch of 
ihe lumber trade and yet there is a gradual improvement 
there. The conditions which keep poplar strong as a 
building lumber also influence it as a factory stock. A 
gratifying improvement is noted in white quartered oak, 
an actual scareity of which is reported in some markets, 
especially in the east. This applies, however, to good 
vrades, for there is still a surplus of poor stocks that 
has not yet been entirely worked off. Red oak also shows 
a little improvement in the west. In the east white oak 
is reported as rather weak, but brown as firm. Wherever 
possible hardwood consumers are pursuing their old 
policy of hand to mouth buying, but consumption goes 
on just the same and consequently the movement is 
large, even though individual transactions are small in 
volume. It would be more satisfactory to manufacturers 
and dealers, however, for the consumers to adopt their 
old practices of laying in good supplies ahead of their 
wants, 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Shipments from the local white pine yards 
have been well proportioned during the week, dealers all 
reporting an excellent volume of orders for outside 
as well as city delivery. Some stocks are badly out of 
assortment and a great deal of lumber is changing 
hands between the yards. As yet little or no lumber 
has come down from Lake Superior, but boats have 
heen expected from ports on that lake almost daily. 
Yard stocks will not be materially helped until the 
lumber belonging to local dealers that has been carried 
over the winter at Ashland and Duluth is brought 
forward, and Jumbermen are all anxiously awaiting 
its arrival. 

One of the leading items in the demand is 3x12-24, 
which is said by city dealers to be practically out of 
the market. Those who have any joists of that dimen- 
sion are asking $22 for them, which is $3 above the 
list. Other scarce items are 3x12-20’s, which are held 
at $18.50 to $19. No. 2 boards 12 inches wide are 
bringing full prices in all markets. No. 1 boards are 
also hard to get hold of in stock widths and the pros- 
pects are that values on the three first grades of 
common boards will be firmly maintained through the 
season, 

There is no check visible in building operations over 
the country. Reports from retailers are showing a 
wonderful unanimity as regards trade conditions, there 
being a big demand for local construction in every 
town, village or hamlet. One chief complaint coming 
from the retail end of the business is because of. an 
inability to obtain lumber promptly and at anything 
like last year’s prices. It may be that the average 
country dealer has heen feeling rather skeptical regard- 
ing the reports of a stock shortage and improved prices 
that, have been in ciyeulation of late, but when he has 
had an opportunity to sound the market he has begun 
to realize that the favorable buying figures of a year ago 
‘are no Jonger in evidence. 

teceipts by water are increasing steadily. Several 
cargoes of lumber have been on the market this week, 
comprising chiefly hemloek, inch cull pine and white 
tedar shingles. The demand for cull inch is apparently 
not nearly as active as it was last year at the opening 
of navigation and transactions have not yet been suffi- 
ciently numerous to establish a market price. Short 
hemlock is selling at from $9.25 to $9.50 and long hem- 
lock about $1 higher. The market for white cedar 
shingles ranges from $2.20 to $2.25, and it is likely that 
if there are any 10-inch shingles offered on the market 
for immediate delivery they would bring from $2.25 to 
$2.30. There is quite a good demand for lath, but the 
quantity offered is exceedingly limited. No. 2 lath are 
m best, inquiry and are moving freely at about. $2.25. 
No. 1 hemlock lath are quoted from $2.50 to $2.75, the 
ormer price being for green and the latter for dry. 
White pine lath are quotable at from $3.25 to $3.50, 
hut none are offered. No. 1 mixed lath may be sold at 
from $2.75 to $3. 

Lake freights are still rather weak, the rate from 
Manistee, Frankfort and Ludington being now $1.25 
and from Menominee $1.374. 


Chicago Building Permits. 
Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 
the week ending April 20, 1901, were filed as follows: 





Class. No. ‘Total value. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 80 $176,600 
5,000 and under 10,000 18 116.300 
10,000 and under 25,000 11 138,500 
25,000 and under 50,000...... penal tigi tals 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 1 60,000 
Rush Medical College Addition... 1 100,000 
7 ht TEE OE Ce Ee eee 111 $591,400 
otal previous week ............ 74 625,600 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 20. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


DOROOOD s ocise secu ctsseciccccse cectecedanccs QUONONO 
BPW ONONED 6vd686 das davsnucosns<édddedertaene 

RECEIPTSFROM JAN. 1 to APRIL 20, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





1,258,000 





TOO! wc ccccccccccccccccccsccccccecccccecceccccs o SOOs,000 85,490,000 
WOOO cccocecase ccccsccesccegecccooscese eseedesces 303,260,000 77,857,000 
STOR ivcncs véce ccccs ecccccoee oe eseeeces 52,634,000 
SPOON S54 ievdacucdscacs vetedequnaunede 22,418,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 20. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
GODE 6 066s <cdves. decd ence csds ccdecdedeccdcucéscecca MEE 6, 157.000 
1000 .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 17,001,000 5,914,000 
ERGRGOGRE « occ sendns sccdcuccia cssacisceders 243,000 
SI iain cusdecennviiccdes nvct.cuiaquucuaes 1,015,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. I TO APRIL 20, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
MOOD. corccccccccccccceccccccsescccccesccccs ccce SONNE 69,004,000 
1900 css ccccvcccccccccccssccsecccceceseces coon 229,147,000 60,807,000 
EROTOREO ss cicve ovicvedces edseccoceess eeesece 4,686,000 8,697,000 
RNG one cess'tenddccaeced cond onde caceis 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Trade conditions continue to 
show a steady improvement in this section and this is 
reflected this week in the increased shipments of white 
pine over the preceding week this year. The shipments 
for the week which ended Tuesday are the largest so far 
for any week during the year and break the record for 
1901, showing a gain of over 1,000,000 feet over the pre- 
vious week and a substantial gain over the same week a 
year ago. 

Movement of white pine from the retailers to con- 
sumers is showing more activity at present than at any 
other time since the breaking up of winter. Condi- 
tions in the farming communities are more favorable 
and this is the principal reason: In northern Iowa, 
southern Minnesota and all territory to the south and 
southwest reached by Minneapolis manufacturers wheat 
seeding is practically over and farmers are having a 
breathing spell before corn and potato planting com- 
mences. They are improving this opportunity by making 
extensive spring purchases of lumber. The condition of 
country roads has improved to such an extent that haul- 
ing is now possible and farmers are desirous of getting 
the lumber on the ground in order that they may erect 
necessary buildings and make improvements of this char- 
acter during odd moments in the summer. Not only are 
conditions with the farmer trade most satisfactory but 
in the cities and towns west of the Mississippi there is a 
building boom and lumber is going rapidly into consump- 
tion. 

While business in North Dakota is probably not up to 
the average for this season, the reports from that section 
are more assuring and are giving travelers more confi- 
dence. Many new settlers have gone into North and 
South Dakota during this month and for the most part 
they are erecting rough homes and buildings and in 
some cases substantial farm buildings. The partial crop 
failure last year does not seem to have affected the 
immigration movement to any marked extent and the 
movement of lumber to these new settlers is therefore 
much larger than was anticipated. Locally it is reported 
one or two prospective builders have for the moment 
abandoned their plans owing to the strike in the building 
trades, and while the outlook is not so encouraging to- 
day as it was a fortnight ago, there is reason to believe 
the strike will soon be ended and these plans will be 
revived later, and there will be a large amount of build- 
ing in this city. 

It is understood the joint price list committee of the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin associations will not meet 
until later in May than the date originally set, owing to 
the existing labor troubles and a desire to have a definite 
idea of the labor situation before taking any action 
regarding prices. 

The story of the week is probably most strongly em 
phasized in the growing volume of shipments and the 
lessening volume of receipts as shown by the following 
figures: 

Receipts. Shipments. 


WORE 9°. acca ea eaune's wad 345,000 





REE 6 0 Seanad eke CMa ee 270,000 

PE. sccenevdasetdgneiens 255,000 

i er re 330,000 

BPP ere ee 205,000 

PRGEND <6.cccwe nevi nbn weeps 165,000 
WE wo. vebeenveaae emer 1,660,000 9,945,000 

Total previous week......... 1,980,000 8,745,000 
ROC ccc nus vieinmedd OY res a 


ee eee 1,200,000 


Total same week a year ago. .1,444,000 8,370,000 
ee ee ed 
Saginaw Valley. ‘The lumber market is quiet. No 


large transactions are noted but some small lots have 
changed hands. Good white pine stock is very strong, 
with none offering except to be sawed for delivery later 
in the season. Michigan white pine is quoted at $20 to 
$24 for log run; Canada is quoted at $17 to $21; box 
lumber is held at $14 to $15, and there is not much 
norway on the market. One or two firms are cutting 
special bills. The quotations run from $14 up, according 
to length. In the yards prices are firm and a good trade 
is reported without exception. Stocks are broken as new 
supplies have not come forward, but Saginaw valley 
dealers are well informed as to the demands of the trade 
and they are able to take care of everything that comes 
their way. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Although the amount of 
business transacted by white pine dealers last week was 
not equal to that of the previous and record breaking 
week, it was nevertheless one of the best experienced by 
the trade so far this year. The only fault that local 


dealers have to find with the current situation is the 
rapidly depleting supply of many grades in the yards 
here as well as at Buffalo. It is doubtful if the stocks 
have been so badly broken in years; still dealers manage 
to fill orders satisfactorily, mostly by trading with other 
yards. The condition of the market indicates that the 
movement of lumber by vessel to this port will assume 
exceptionally large proportions early in the season. There 
is an even tenor of orders and prices are being main- 
tained all along the line. 


——_—ewoOooron" 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are doing a good business. 
Salesmen who come in from the road say that they have 
made better sales than for years. As the spring busi- 
ness is not yet in full operation this is decidedly good. 
There is a disposition to buy which did not exist last 
year, for all branches of business are pulling in the 
same direction and nobody is afraid. There is a grow- 
ing scarcity of best grades of pine, though some dealers 
now say that they have been able to get a little in by rail 
and are feeling easier, so that the urgency for early 
lake cargoes is not nearly so great as it was expected to 
be and the failure of the lakes to open is not felt at 
all yet. While it is feared by some that there will be 
an advance in the prices at saw mills that will inaugu- 
rate a setback in the eastern trade, it is hoped that it 
will not happen, though if there be an advance there 
it will have to be repeated here, as the margin of 
profit is none too broad now. There is a good trade also 
by mail and the people who come in after a carload 
in order to get it earlier than they would be likely to 
if not bought in person are numerous enough to war- 
rant the good feeling that exists. The scarcity of pine 
lath is still great, though the price is not very high. 
Nobody seems to be anxious to turn out lath, so it econ- 
tinues in small supply. Buying in the west is not brisk 
and will not be soon, as most firms have about what they 
want for early sales. 





Boston, Mass. The stiffness on the upper grades of 
white pine continues. The lumber is held in such strong 
hands that, except in cases where the needs of the situa- 
tion demand a quick moving of a certain pile, there is 
little change in prices. There is more fluctuation in the 
lower grades, of course, than in the higher, but, all 
told, the market may be called very strong. Stocks are 
badly broken and few operators can offer a good, com- 
plete line of all kinds from which to select a mixed car. 


oOo 


Philadelphia, Pa. The trade is pretty well stocked up 
and dealers are afraid to buy until after it shall become 
apparent how the market may run after navigatior on 
the lakes shall open. Nothing has transpired since the 
first run to indicate the trend of the market, but there 
seems to be an idea among buyers that something may 
occur to reduce prices a little, and naturally they do 
not want to be on the wrong side by buyimg too early. 
The general impression is that prices will not drop, buz 
will be maintained at about the present level. On the 
other hand there are other white pine folk of experience 
who think that prices will drop. And there you have it. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Both eastern and northern spruce 
continue to more than hold their own. Although last 
week’s figures prevailed—$20 to $21 by car for northern, 
$18.50 to $20 by boat—there is an added stiffness and bet- 
ter figures sometimes are had if circumstances and the 
grade and size warrant them. Lath is still stiff at $3, 
with few arrivals. 


——e——eerrwrw"” 


Boston, Mass. The spruce market is just trembling 
on the verge of a little further stiffening, although the 
longer heads do not advocate a further advance, except 
as individuals may be forced to it. ‘The public has 
hecome thoroughly accustomed to the higher range of 
values and if let alone now there will be no damper put 
upon building operations. If, however, further cutting 
of price be indulged in the carpenter and the house owner 
will get their -heads together and: conclude to make 
money by not building. It is difficult to hold a price 
down, however, when there is more than one bidder for 
each lot of lumber, and this is something the situation at 
present. The strain will be relieved within a short time, 
when the mills will get to going on new logs, and then it 
remains to be seen whether the building operations of the 
more advanced season will absorb what is thrown upon 
the yards. 

Bangor, Me. Taking into consideration the general 
condition of business in the large seaboard cities and 
the fact that building operations were greatly curtailed 
last year because of the high prices of materials other 
than lumber, it seems fair to presume that there will he 
a much larger demand for spruce this year than in 1900. 
and it is the opinion of conservative men that prices of 
spruce will advance materially within a month or six 
weeks. At present only one or two mills are sawing, 
but within a week or two all that are to start this sea- 
son will be in operation. There is an active local de- 
mand for frames and many orders are to be filled for 
Maine coast resorts, where building will be brisk this 
year, this building calling for all kinds of rough and 
finished lumber. There are a few orders here from New 
York and ports on Long Island sound, but as yet no 
vessels have come to take them, a long succession of 
easterly gales having kept the fleet away. Within q week 
or two about fifty sail of lumber carriers are expected 
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and it is likely that most of them will find something 
to do. Freights to New York are $2.35 a thousand; 
to the sound, $2; Boston will probably open at $1.75. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good demand for spruce 
and some of the West Virginia manufacturers have all 
they can attemd to. There is no change in the price, 
nor need there be at the present rate of inquiry for 
stock. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. While the condition of the hardwood mar- 
kets here and elsewhere is not in all respects satisfac- 
tory, there is nevertheless an occasional ray of sun- 
shine to brighten the commercial landscape. Several 
of the staple hardwoods are having quite a fair demand 
but, excepting in poplar, none of them are approaching 
activity in movement or firmness in value. At the same 
time the depression existing in many hardwood items 
cannot be explained by any satisfactory reason and the 
peculiar antics of the market in general are a continual 
mystery to some of the wisest heads of the trade. 

Demand for some items is undoubtedly better than it 
was a few weeks ago, but prices are not benefited in the 
least, as far as can be observed. Stocks in first hands 
are not burdensome, but that seems to make no differ- 
ence to the holders, who apparently are anxious to do 
business even with the loss of a profitable margin. The 
big wholesalers and manufacturers are bearing their 
product with fully as much enthusiasm as the owner 
of a dinky mill who buys his logs with money borrowed 
from the local banker and whose obligations are near- 
ing maturity. The man with money enough to carry 
his well assorted stock of hardwoods till doomsday, if 
he choose, is getting rid of it as rapidly as he would if 
he were intending to turn his assets into cash and skip 
out for South Africa next week. 

Only one reasonable explanation can be furnished of 
this peculiar condition of the great hardwood industry, 
and,that is that dealers have grown tired of sitting 
around and doing nothing. They wish to keep their 
hand on the pulse of the trade and think this can be 
done only by competing with their neighbors for a 
share of the small demand visible. If the market 
remains low for a while they can get their lumber 
back without any loss of money and if the market were 
to take an upward turn they are willing to take their 
chances with the rest. Sometimes this sort of business 
logic has been known to work first rate, but it is hardly 
safe as a general proposition. The feeling is growing 
that the lumberman who holds a well balanced stock 
is making an unwise move in letting it go at the prevail- 
ing low prices. 

Oak, which has long been a good seller, in fact the 
leader of the market, is still holding its own. Plain red 
oak is moving about as actively as anything on the list, 
but prices are not in sympathy as yet. White oak, plain 
sawed, is rather quiet. Quartered white oak is reported 
in some quarters to be improving. Quartered red oak 
is in perceptibly better demand and is apt to surprise 
the trade this season if demand keeps on improving the 
way it has lately. 

Basswood is in good request but does not show thé ac- 
tivity promised in the early spring. Clear white bass- 
wood has seldom been scarcer and fancy prices are being 
offered for it. The new cut will be on the market, how- 
ever, in three or four weeks and then there will be a 
plentiful supply. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The feature is the strength being 
shown by birch lumber. Demand during the past fort- 
night has increased to a considerable extent and more 
goods have been moved than for any corresponding 
period since 1899. The price has advanced slightly 
and should demand continue further advances are prob- 
able. Red and white oak are still firm in price with a 
good demand. Basswood has also rallied from the slight 
break in prices two weeks ago and is now being held 
firm at quotations. Elm and maple are still quiet, with 
weak prices and slight demand. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is no use denying the fact that 
the present hardwood situation is peculiar. It is afflicted 
with some disease which does not affect any other 
branch of the lumber trade and dealers are free to 
admit that they do not know wherein the trouble lies. 
Other lines have an abundance of prosperity and there 
is difficulty in finding the stock with which to fill the 
orders, but this is not the case in hardwoods. Salesmen 
who have recently made the rounds of the hardwood 
consumers say that all factories are extremely active 
and that factory stocks are not large. All factories are 
continually buying lumber and are using it about as 
rapidly as it is purchased. Despite this condition a 
mania affects the hardwood peple to sell cheaply and 
they seem unable to recuperate from it. A number of 
salesmen who travel in the northern country are in the 
city this week and say that they met from five to eight 
salesmen in every little country town they visited. The 
country seems to be flooded with salesmen from St. Louis. 

Local conditions have not changed materially since 
last report. The furniture factories all have very large 
stocks of lumber and, by purchasing in amounts equal 
to the consumption, are holding them in excellent shape. 
The consumption in this line is quite heavy as a num- 
ber of the factories are putting in extra hours, but 
there is none of the stocking up that is a normal 
condition for this season. 

Few of the St. Louis people now have buyers down 


in the southern country, for the reason that they are able 
to purchase all the lumber they need right here at 
home. River operators have been so active that the 
levee is strewn with lumber from one end to the other 
and there is a great air of activity at all receiving 
places. Receipts are not more than normal for the 
season but the situation is such that the market would 
be better were the receipts much lighter. The bulk of 
the stock which is now arriving with the exception of 
cottonwood, is sold before its arrival, but there is 
enough offered for sale to have a bad effect. It can be 
stated, to sum up the situation, that there is not so 
much strength to the local market as there has been 
during the past thirty days and, although there seems 
to be no reason to believe that improvement is not in 
sight, it has not thus far shown up. 

The oak people say that the demand is heavier for 
quartered and lighter for plain than at the beginning 
of the month. There was room for change in this direc- 
tion, however, as offerings of quartered were larger than 
those of plain andthe former was in greater evidence 
at the mills. The preference is still for quartered white 
but the change for the better in red is worthy of remark. 
In plain, thick stock is enjoying an excellent demand 
and l-inch, if of good grade, is wanted in both red and 
white. Dimension oak and bridge planks are also in 
good demand and the mills turning it out are all busy. 

Ash does not seem to be as strong as at last report 
but the yards are still absorbing it. The inclination 
seems to be to pay lower prices, in view of the increased 
supply, but the change in this respect is hardly worthy 
of mention. 

During the past month something over 10,000,000 
feet. of cottonwood has been dumped on the local levee 
and this, on a dull and declining market, has had a bad 
effect. This class of lumber can be purchased on the 
local market at prices about $2 less than prevailed at 
the beginning of the year and the tendency is still 
downward, When it is considered that the local box 
factories are all busy, that their stocks are low and 
that this year’s production promises to be much below 
that of last year this condition is hard to explain and 
there are those who take a decidedly optimistic view 
of the future. Gum is also in bad shape but the receipts 
have been much lighter than have those of cottonwood 
and there is not an overstocked condition. 

Hickory is in greater strength, especially in cut-to- 
size wagon stock. Elm and sycamore are in light 
receipt but will sell when offered. There has been 
no change with reference to other woods. 





New Orleans, La. The hardwood market is still at 
low pressure. The domestic demand is the least bit 
brisker but slight at that and orders are snapped up 
with avidity. Plain oak is about the most wanted and 
there is little to be had. Cottonwood is off. There is 
absolutely nothing doing in quartered oak, the market 
for which is badly overdone. This is a summary of what 
those who are interested in hardwood have to say of the 
situation. As to the export demand, there seems not 
the slightest glimmer of hope. Not one order is coming 
in where there were ten a year ago. The abundance of 
tonnage and the cheap ocean freight rates seem to be 
tempting consignment stuff, for the vessels now leaving 
are carrying hardwoods and the regular exporters say it 
is not theirs. That hardwoods are being shipped on con- 
signment explains the unchanging tenor of the song 
which comes from the other side and which is to the 
effect that stocks are overabundant. The market for 
staves is also off. 





New York City. With the exception of the lower 
grades of common poplar and saps the hardwood market 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition. The grades referred 
to are a little off. Upper grades of poplar are very scarce 
and firm, and more than holding their own, while quar- 
tered oak and ash might easily be in better shape than 
they are. Poplar, $37 to $38; quartered oak, $58, and 
ash at $40 are fair quotations. 


—eoOoOoOoOoOoOooO 


Buffalo, N. Y. The situation continnues to improve 
slowly. Quartered oak is decidedly scarce, some of 
the larger dealers saying that they are out of good dry 
stock in that line. The small mill is doing what it can 
yet to injure the trade, but dealers in oak are getting 
used to it and refuse to meet it. There is more than 
the former demand for cherry. If anybody has any 
he is lucky. A Buffalo jobber reports selling his cherr 
green at his Michigan mill for $75. ‘There is also muc 
call for mahogany, though only a few yards carry it. 
Dealers note the good movement of pine and hold more 
firmly to their hardwood. Maple flooring is also moving 
at a good rate and the wood is a good seller all round, 
though the price does not improve as it should. Some 
dealers complain of basswood and black ash yet, but 
there is a better tone to white ash and an indication 
that it has seen the worst of the late depression. There 
is certainly a large amount of it to be used this year. 


———oeoOOeOOOo 


Boston, Mass. The market shows some undercurrent 
of strength which may be taken as an earnest of better 
things to come. There is no pronounced activity, and 
yet a number of representative houses report a fair, 
steady business and a good strength underneath it. 
Quartered white oak is steadying somewhat in price, 
although the price for nice No. 1 stock has been all 
along fairly steady. The big piles of worse than medi- 
ocre stock which were manufactured during the time of 
the big quartered oak boom, and which never should 
have been quartered, are beginning to disappear, and as 
fast as they go the apparently absurd prices are with- 
drawn. Indiana stock sells for $63 to $67 and is fairly 





firm at that. Plain white oak brings $42 to $45 for 
l-inch and $44 to $47 for thicker, and still shows a little 
more activity. in demand than the quartered. Red oak 
is called for in only a limited way and is handled b 
comparatively few, who report a quiet demand as usual, 
but steady prices. White ash is perhaps more easy than 
any other part of the hardwood market, but brown ash 
is still quite firm, and the difference in price between 
the brown and white is less than ever before. Maple is 
moving quietly with no great fluctuations. The floor. 
ing men are stiff and firm at the association prices, and 
make such inroads upon the maple stock that pronounced 
fluctuations are rendered almost impossible in the lum. 
ber as a whole. Basswood still grows in demand, though 
in a limited way, and values are held firmly. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is quiet but still there 
is a very fair demand for staples such as red oak, 
chestnut, cherry and ash. The upper grades of all these 
woods are beimg asked for. There is no change in 
values, good goods bringing full prices and no objections 
made so long as the grade is all right. From the whole- 
salers’ viewpoint the hardwood business is better out 
of town than in it. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The demand for hemlock is increasing at a 
good rate and the volume of business is considerably 
more satisfactory to holders than it has been in several 
months. Prices are keeping well in step with the better 
inquiry and are now probably 50 cents higher than they 
were during the winter. Wisconsin hemlock manufac- 
turers are considering the advisability of establishing a 
new list, although they concede that conditions in some 
respects are not altogether as favorable as might be 
wished. They report orders in some cases up to the 
capacity of the mills and many concerns are running 
behind on shipments, owing to the heavy demand. It is 
likely that a meeting will be held at no distant date to 
take action in accordance with the improved conditions, 


~—wrorerorornw" 


New York City. Just how long the manufacturers 
can hold out against the trend of affairs and refrain from 
putting up prices on a stock for which there is a large, 
steady, growing demand, and nothing remarkable in the 
way of visible supply on hand, remains to be seen. The 
conditions, too, are such that even if hemlock and 
spruce did not enter into the prospective new building 
as largely as is generally the case there would still be 
a call more than equal to that of any previous spring 
for some time. At present, however, nothing more can 
be said of prices than that the $15 base is firmly held. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Dry stocks are practically out of 


existence and are at a premium, 9-inch and 10-inch sizes 
being completely cleaned out. Orders are being filled 
freely from the green stocks. The price is held firmly 
at $14.50, and there is little probability that the market 
will rule otherwise than strong from this forward. 
Reports that. have been current during the past few 
weeks of hemlock selling at $14 were true only so far 
as they applied to transactions of a minor character 
and for odds and ends of stocks. A good deal is being 
said of the emcroachments of sap pine sizes and boards 
on the hemlock trade, and while it is true that the sap 
pine péople are pushing out strongly for the business 
and securing a share of it the hemlock people are not 
at all fearful of the competition. Stocks at Williamsport 
were very nearly 20,000,000 feet less at the first of the 
year than they were a year previously, and there 1s @ 
considerable falling off in manufacture, owing to 4 
number of the mills outside of Williamsport being 
cut out. The output of the Williamsport mills is estl- 
mated at about 114,000,000 feet. All the mills are pre 
paring to ‘go on double turn. The flood waters of the 
past week have completely cleared up the river of logs 
and there should be uninterrupted sawing from this on. 
West Virginia stocks are not very heavy and the mills 
have all they can do to fill the demands placed upon 
them. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Every dealer in poplar in this market 18 
re me a fine 7 og with demand strong and delivery 
delayed by poorly assorted stocks and slow shipment from 
the mills. Indications are favorable for the continuance 
of a good trade in poplar throughout the season, ns 
from present indications there will be a much be e 
supply available than manufacturers or dealers had oo 
viously hoped for, as the recent rains brought down rs 
siderable quantities of logs in all the streams vo - 
poplar district and the mills will be able to presee 
their marufacturing operations without interes a 
An improved request for squares is one of the mg «4 
of the local trade and demonstrates the favorable c * 
acter of the building demand. Prices continue firm @ 
no weakness is anticipated during the season. 


eres 


Boston, Mass. There is no change in the las mat 
ket and dealers do not want any; it is good comm a 
is, with good stock bringing $38 to $40 and no © * high 
to speak of at lower figures. Sales are reported as 
as $40 for l-inch Nos. 1 and 2, but the market moa ally 
called nearer $38. Sales are also made at mater’ 
lower figures, but these figures are usually accom ‘at 
by a judicious mixture of the lower grades 1 a 
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which sells for Nos. 1 and 2. The market on the poorer 
grades of poplar is less active and the offerings are 


greater. - 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Every mill in this vicinity is work- 
ing full time and some of them are working might and 
day in order to keep somewhere near even with orders. 
The rail trade is heavy and there is also a big local 
demand. ‘The size of the export trade can be judged 
by the fact that a single firm has shipped 15,000,000 feet 
to the orient and South Africa since January 1. Sash 
and door men report plenty of business, but complain 
some of low prices. Shimgle business is also brisk, with 
prices only moderately satisfactory. Lumber dealers of 
this city have decided on another advance and have 
marked up No. 1 flooring $2 a thousand, effective at once, 
and an advance of $1 a thousand on clear and selects 
effective May 1. A new price list will be issued and, 
considering the very stiff prices at which logs are held, 
the advance will be received without much protest. Log- 
gers have orders ahead for practically the entire output 
of the seasom and will put more logs into the Columbia 
and its tributaries this summer than ever before. Labor 
is scarce as usual at this season of the year, but most 
of the camps manage to retain full crews. 

Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers report prices steady 
and conditions for the immediate future looking upward, 
most of the mills having orders ahead. There is heavy 
demand for timbers and fair demand for yard stocks in 
common grades. Demand for the upper grades has not 
opened up yet to any appreciable extent. Inquiries are 
being received from eastern sash and door houses and 
manufacturers of specialties who are looking out this 
way for something to take the place of white pine, 
which, according to their advices, is getting scarce. Fir 
and spruce they regard as uKely to meet their require- 
ments, especially for doors. 











Southern Pine. 


St. Louls, Mo. ‘There has been no great change ir 
the situation since the beginning of the month. Every- 
one reports sales wonderfully large and that the 
increased output has not thus far tended to increase 
mill stocks. ‘here is not the least anxiety to book new 
business and a number of the local people are making 
no attempt to take care of other than the old customers. 
Prices are on a very firm basis, the list of March 5 
still prevailing. Several of the local people have out 
lists which show a slight advance on the March 5 list, 
but this action was mainly taken to allow mills to 
catch up or old orders. An inquiry was instituted this 
week to learn the consensus of opinion regarding the 
future of values and it developed that a large majority 
of the local people are in favor of leaving the list on the 
present basis and this is also the opinion at many of 
the mills. 

A recent circular sent to all of the yellow pine mills, 
inquiring into the situation and the outlook brought 
replies from fifty-seven of the largest operators the tone 
of which showed that the amount of business doing is 
very satisfactory. Stocks, as a rule, are still decreasing. 
Local people who have been down among the mills 
during the past week come back with wild stories of bad 
weather, frost and the taking out of marine insurance. 
Both east and west of the river there has hardly been 
a clear day for more than two weeks amd shipments 
are as seriously delayed as during the worst part of 
February, though the railroads appear to be in better 
shape to take care of business than at any preceding 
time this year. One manufacturer states that his mills 
in Arkansas have not put in more than half time thus 
far this month and it is still raining. The labor problem 
is also still giving trouble and this promises to grow 
worse as the season advances, for the reason that the 
putting in of the new crop will demand attention. A 
feature of the situation which is causing some favorable 
comment is the fact that a large number of the country 
yards are now trying to place orders for 50 amd 100-car 
lots, delivery to be made any time before the fall car 
shortage. They prefer to have the delivery strung out 
through the summer and early fall, but the idea is to 
hedge against the delays occasioned by the annual car 
shortage and to have their stocks in shape. They also 
wish to place these orders according to the present list, 
showing their confidence in the outlook. This is regarded 
with favor by the wholesalers as it insures them of busi- 
mess during the summer months and will place things 
on more of an all-the-year-round basis. As to local 
business, every one is filled up with orders. Building is 
quite brisk and the opinion is expressed that retail prices 
will be gradually worked up to a paying basis, which 
18 not true at present. 








: Chicago. The extraordinary demand for yellow pine 
m this territory continues unabated. Mill representa- 
tives here say ‘‘1at their inquiries are still far ahead 
of the ability of cheir principals to supply and that they 
are not looking very actively for trade. There has been 
a steady growth in the demand for yard stock of all 
kinds and this is now at its best. Both rift and plain 
‘awed flooring are in particularly strong request, while 
finishing lumber enjoys its full share of the activity. 
great amount of building timbers seems to be wanted, 
‘Owever, althoug] quite a number of buildings involving 
avy constructic. are contemplated. Car stock and 


railroad dimension are both in active request and a sale 


of 600,000 feet of car material is reported since our last 
issue. 

Reports from the mills are of a uniformly favorable 
character, although some of them are troubled with a 
shortage of cars and in some districts the weather has 
been unsatisfactory. However, most of the mills are 
pushing production to the limit and are beginning to 
catch up to some extent on their orders. Prices are 
being firmly held and little thought of any weakness is 
entertained for the first half of the year, at least. 





Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine stocks have not 
increased this month at any point. A few have been 
holding their own, but more show a decrease. The as- 
sortment is poor at most mills, which accounts for the 
special lists that dealers receive from time to time. 
These lists often make slight concessions from the reg- 
ular quotations on items that it is desired to move, 
but dealers desiring mixed orders of staple lumber find 
that prices are pretty firm. Im fact yellow pine is on 
as firm a basis as it ever has been, with the chances 
good for it to continue this way for some time. Several 
new lists are in the field with advances on certain items, 
but this is not likely to become general. In fact the 
majority of the yellow pine manufacturers are now 
firmly convinced that it will be the part of wisdom to 
make no change in the March 5 list during the spring 
season. Dealers have become accustomed to this list 
and their customers are apparently satisfied, but a fur- 
ther general advance is liable seriously to curtail re- 
tail trade and thereby hurt wholesale demand later on. 
April business thus far has been equal to the capacities 
of the mills, and in several cases here yellow pine men 
have shipped just about as many orders this month as 
they have received and are therefore as far behimd on 
their orders as at the beginning of April. April will 
close with the most of the mills about thirty days be- 
hind on orders, which will give them plenty to do until 
June 1. It is likely that next month there will not be 
such a demand as there has been to date, giving mills 
a chance to get caught up to some extent on their busi- 
ness. 

cctkeeeeerraerrnrn~—s" 

New Orleans, La. The almost phenomenal prosperity 
enjoyed by manufacturers of yellow pine continues, the 
demand from the large cities being especially active, and 
the mills which cater to the retail and export trade hav- 
ing all they can handle. The mills are still receiving 
more orders than they can possibly take care of for some 
time, and at that are turning away business every day. 
Stocks are reported to be badly broken. A number of 
the mills continue the practice of running day and night 
and even this increased output does not seem to put them 
any nearer to catching up. Conditions never seemed bet- 
ter for a maintenance of the firm prices which now rule. 
At any rate, there will be few mills which will be willing 
to make any concessions from the list of March 5 for a 
month or so, and, the chances are, not then. Now deal- 
ers had rather have their orders filled within something 
like reasonable time than get all kinds of concessions. 





New York City. The effort to get higher figures in 
this market still prevails and occasionally it is suc- 
cessful. The demand is of fair volume and there is not 
too much on hand, especially when it is considered how 
near we are to the building season. The action taken 
by the New York Lumber Trade Association, full par- 
ticulars of which will not be given out but which it 
is thought will tend to discourage indiscriminate selling 
to the consumer by certain houses, is likely to bring 
about more firmness in the local market. 

Boston, Mass. The week’s attitude of the southern 
pine men is that of strength to a pronounced degree. 
With the western country calling for their stock there is 
no disposition to scatter any gifts among New England 
buyers, and the immediate effect is a “take it or leave it” 
attitude, which the owners of such stocks seem to enjoy. 
The business done by the representatives of the Alabama 
mills is very large and thoroughly satisfactory. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A number of inquiries are out and 
the figuring upon them is close. Not more than an 
average amount of business can be said to be doing at 
this report. As the demand shall grow better a cessa- 
tion of the very close cutting is looked for, the calcula- 
tiom being that there will be enough business to go 
around. Just at present the market is a trifle weak and 
according to the reports received here the mills display 
a little anxiety for business, with all that that implies. 
The character of the work projected in this territory to 
be executed during the year will call for large quanti- 
ties of the longleaf stuff, and if the business be what 
it is expected to be this year from the ordinary sources 
there should be a material strengthening of prices. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The situation remains unchanged in 
regard to accumulation of good grades. As a matter of 
fact, there is less on hand than there was one week ago; 
in other words, the demand is in excess of supply at this 
time, which fact is possessed of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance. Heavy shipments of box grades are on, much 
of which is going further west than has been customary 
heretofore. Sales are reported as being large and very 
satisfactory, while orders and inquiries are all that 
could be desired, all the mills having sufficient business 
to keep them busy for months to come. There is some 
talk of installation of one or two large planing mill 
plants in this vicinity within the next three months.. 








Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to New York and 
sound ports; $3.25 to Boston. 





New York City. Sales are rather larger in volume of 
late, especially for dressed stock, but the rougher grades 
are not so well sought for. Prices are held pretty firmly 
and stock is coming in quite freely. No change in figures 
is noted. For box $11 is asked; No. 1 flooring, dressed, 
is quoted at $21.50 and No. 2 at $18.50 to $20. 





Boston, Mass. The association lists are in the main 
held to strongly on North Carolina pine. Orders are 
fairly free and there is no difficulty in obtaining a fair 
and reasonable figure, and values as a result remain very 
steady and strong. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Upper grades are moving fairly 
well and at prices well maintaimed. In lower grades 
there is more or less quietness, though there is better 
movement. At the present time this seems to be the 
worst market along the coast for rough lumber, at New 
York and other points the demand being much better 
than here. This market is overstocked with edge box. 
While there is no cutting of a serious character in the 
lower grades the market is decidedly weak. 


Cypress. 


Chicago. The representatives in this territory of the 
cypress mills state that they are somewhat better able 
to supply the trade than they have been during the 
winter, and while some items of stock are still in low 
supply, their customers can be assured of reasonably 
prompt shipments. There has been a fine demand for 
wind mill stock, as well as for greenhouse material this 
spring, while in the way of mill work lumber the trade 
is unusually active. Prices are firm at the full list 
and the few slight advances made last week in finishing 
and dressed stock were amply justified by the light sup- 
ply and steady demand. It is believed that prices now 
in vogue will remain unchanged through the summer. 














St. Louis, Mo. Stocks in local yards have improved 
to some extent during the past few weeks because of 
the heavier movement by river and there is now a fairly 
good assortment of cypress in St. Louis. It cannot be 
claimed that stocks are large, or anything like it, but 
the situation is undoubtedly easier. As country sales 
continue to be particularly large there is the same 
anxiety to buy that has been a feature of the market 
situation for several months and a high basis of prices 
prevails on. all classes of stock. Even the low grade 
Arkansas and Missouri stock which is constantly arriv- 
ing in this market is bringing good values and the yards 
are glad to secure it. It can be stated that there is 
neither a large nor even a normal amount of cypress 
now being offered on this market. Those handling 
Louisiana stock seem to prefer smaller orders than the 
city people wish to give and confine the bulk of their 
attention to the country carload trade. Few barge 
loads have been sold within the past few weeks and 
salesmen avoid selling in such large lots. Reports 
from the mills are to the effect that a larger amount 
of lumber is being produced and, while the demand is 
fully as good as it has been, a few of the larger oper- 
ators say that they are in better shape to handle their 
business than was the case a month ago. Even at 
that end of the line sales are large and stocks are by 
no means normal. In the city all classes of stock 
are desirable. There is the greatest scarcity of upper 
grades for the reason that receipts of stock from Ar- 
kansas and Missouri run largely to the lower grades 
and are in fairly good supply. If the river remain at 
its present stage stocks will improve rapidly as a num- 
ber of large unfilled orders are still at the mills. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is still an active demand 
for cypress from the yards of the southwest and, as has 


. been anticipated, shipments of mixed orders are not be- 


ing made as promptly as they have been, and dealers 
are complaining on this account. Mill stocks are not 
in very = assortment and dry lumber is scarce. Stock 
coming forward now is not as thoroughly dry as it was 
a few months ago, but it is the best that can be had, as 
all the mills are about in the same shape as to stocks. 
The demand for factory stock in the large towns and 
cities is good and this is especially true of Kansas City, 


where a large amount of cypress is being used for in- - 


terior finish in dwelling houses. Prices are firm, as 
usual, and have been stationary for some time. 





New Orleans,La. ‘The following advances, effective 
at once, were determined upon by the Southern Cypress 
Selling Company at its meeting last week: 

Finishing and Coen gy grade, advanced 50 cents; B, $2, 
and C, $1. One-half by 6 bevel siding—A grade, advanced 
50 cents, B, 50 cents. Three-eighths celling—A grade, 50 
cents; B, 50 cents, and C, 50 cents. Flooring, drop siding 
and % ceiling, B grade, $1. Number 2 pickets were also 
advanced $1. 

To figure out the present list add the advances to the 
list adopted January 21, 1901. 

The fact that advances on certain grades would 
shortly take place was predicted several weeks 


Conditions justified the move, the demand for the par- : 


ticular grades advanced being very heavy and appar- 
ently insatiable. It is not likely now that there will be 
any more advances for a long time—several months at 
least. 

Business is, if anything, a little brisker than it was 
last week. The only states which have not joined the 
procession in sending orders have been New York and 
the New England states. There has been a brisk demand 
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from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, and the 
west is holding up remarkably. Stocks are not heavy 
but in good shape, and with the advent of warm weather 
will dry out rapidly. Deliveries are being made with a 
degree of promptness which has shut off all complaints. 
All orders, however, call for deliveries within thirty 
days and the mills are not finding any trouble in keep- 
ing within the limit. 
ee 

New York City. ‘There are no fluctuations in this 
stock, and the market may be called a strong one, with 
an ample supply on hand and lumber by steamer from 
the south still delayed because of the movement of 
freight of a perishable nature. Prices continue to be 
held stiffly and there is no sign of weakening on the 


part of holders. 
ee ee el 


Buffalo, N. Y. _ It seems to be getting the fashion for 
the white pine dealers to “put in a little cypress.” They 
find that instead of competing with their regular stock 
it’ helps sell it rather, for the buyer quite often wants 
some of it to make up his carload, just to-¢ry it or tor 
some special purpose. It is not very easy to obtain, 
but it comes somehow and it sells, though the price is 
very firm and does not promise to be anything else right 
away. The demand is largely for inch boards, as they 
can be used as they are or resawed into thinner stuff, 
If the supply were ‘easier to get one difficulty would be 


gone. tations 


Boston, Mass. A pronounced scarcity of good dry 
cypress is still the feature of the market, although the 
tension will be decidedly relieved when some of the large 
stocks which are now being piled up shall come to ship- 
ping condition. At present the few dealers who have 
good stocks have pretty much their own way and are 
disposed to handle their opportunity in the wisest and 
most conservative way. ‘There is no bulling of prices, 
but a pronounced steady firmness characterizes the 
market. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market was never stronger 
than it is today. The recent labor troubles in the Pa- 
cifie coast mills, a car shortage on the coast which is 
holding back shipments, the high price of logs and 
the general heavy demand for red cedar shingles are all 
contributory to the rapid firming up of the market. The 
most recent of these in all probability is the labor trou- 
bles. Shingle packers in some of the mills recently went 
on a strike and this is rapidly spreading to other mills 
with no immediate prospects of a settlement. The car 
shortage is also a condition which is causing consider- 
able trouble to shippers and may cause trouble for 
some time, while the price of logs has been advancing 
ever since the first of the year. 

Today the minimum quotation of *A* at this point 
is $2.30, with some dealers holding off altogether and 
refusing to quote prices at this time, while a few are 
holding for higher figures. 

Locally stocks are very low and dealers have few 
shingles to sell. The sale of stock in transit has pre- 
vented an accumulation at this point and with the 
consumption for building purposes just beginning the 
outlook favors a shortage at this point for several weeks 
at least, if not for longer. Predictions for the future 
are of further advances in the market,’ but to what 
extent local dealers are not prepared to say until the 
situation on the coast shall. become better defined. 
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Saginaw Valley. The shingle market continues firm. 
Dry stock is out of market and the firms, manufacturing 
are shipping the product green from the saw. . There will 
be mo accumulation of stock if the trade continue as 
brisk as at present. (Quotations are: $3.50 for 18-inch 
pine, XXXX grade; $2.50 for clear butts, 18-inch. For 
16-inch pine shingles,X XXX grade,$3; Extra *A, 16-inch, 
$2.15; clear butt 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, XXXX*, $3; 
clear butt, $2; 16-inch cedar, $2.35; extra *A*, $2.10; 
16-inch clear butt, $1.50. 


—eerer 


Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles are very’ firm 
in tome and $2.50 is being asked and secured for Extra 
*A* on Kansas City rate. The demand is more active in 
this section than it has been for several weeks, and there 
is a heavy call for transit shingles, as in most cases the 
dealers now want them. quickly. Mill stocks are not 
acccumulating, owing to the continued demand, and 
there is considerable strike talk on the coast. How 
serious this will be remains to be seen, and if the strike 
becomes general, red cedar shingles will be very scarce 
in another month. 

Oe ee ee 

New Orleans,La. ‘The shingle situation remains 
unchanged and the mills find themselves unable to. catch 
up on orders. to any marked extent. While orders are 
not coming in so plentifully as they were several months 
ago, there are as heavy as they were several weeks: since, 
and there is every reason to expect their volume to 
increase shortly. How orders will be taken care of at‘all 
when it does is more or less’of a problem, as there is 
not a mill which is not at least: thirty days behind and 
unable to more than keep up. There. is absolutely 
nothing being accomplished in: the Way °of. increasing 
stocks, which are remarkablyolow.:} : 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a rémarkibly good ttade in 
shingles in spite of the independence of the red cedar’ 
producers, who are sending few east except on direct 
orders, which is quite different from the usual custom. 


It means, of course, that there is a good demand for 
them nearer home, and we can wait. Prices do not 
change as yet, for nobody knows when there will be any 
in by lake. Some eastern buyers are failing to get 
them all-rail in time and are ordering them here, so 
that this market will be bare soon. There are no new 
sources of pine supply. 





Cooperage. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is a firmer feeling in cooperage 
stock. Basswood heading does not stir, but dealers in 
hoops are holding firmer and the scarcity of elm staves 
is in favor of a good tone to that trade. If the fruit 
crop shall be large there will be a shortage of stock this 
year, but ordinarily there is enough to go around. The 
northwest is taking a good amount of flour barrel stock, 
but the east is slack. There is a firm feeling in slack 
stock at $8 to $8.25 for both staves and coiled hoops 
and 6 to 6} cents for first class basswood heading. 





SAW MAKERS FAIL BUT MY INSTRUCTIONS 
And gauge never fail. The best filers in the United States 
testify to this fact. Saws fitted to my instructions will cut 
any kind of timber; cannot be broken and will not loose 
teeth in frozen timber. Filers should wake up. Many of 
the conceited kind are slowly cutting their employers’ pocket 
strings and the unfortunate mill man knows no better. Sent 

repaid on trial to filers who want to make more and better 
umber, and to mill men who want to make money. 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WHY DO YOU MAKE MISTAKES? 
When you can obtain the Lumberman Actuary and Chapin’s 
Lumber mati 9. make mistakes. Sample pages 
free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED-—SITUATION. 
By an up-to-date saw filer either circular, gang or band, 
Years of experience. Address 
“EXPERT,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class edgerman. Long experience, sober and relia- 
ble. Address ‘‘EDGERMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates; 


For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
| charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. | 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


Wanled-Cmployees 








WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Pine or hardwood; satisfactory reference furnished. 
Address “O. K.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--POSITION 
As traveling salesman in white or yellow pine, or sash and 
doors. Long experience; thorough knowledge of the lumber 
business in all of its branches. Can furnish good references, 
No choice of territory. Address GEO. EDWARDS, 
386 8S. Gordon St., Pomona, Cal. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
Married man of 380, twelve years’ experience in yellow 
pine and hardwoods, thoroughly capable of handling any 
end of the business, would like to correspond with manu- 
facturer in south with view to locating permanently. 
Address “B. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 

As railroad or erecting engineer. Capable of putting in 
saw mill plant complete. Address 

“B. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With ten years’ experience in lumber business, furnishing 
best of references, desires situation with large concern, 
either as bookkeeper or store manager. At present em- 
ployed, Address ‘T. W. 30,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT LUMBER MALE STENOGRAPHER 
And office assistant desires good permanent position. Owns 
high grade typewriter. Employed, position not permanent. 
Understand railway work; also telegrapher. Address 

FRED J. TRAVIS, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—EDGERMAN. 
A first class edgerman to edge for single band mill. 
Address “R. L. F.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-ESTIMATOR 
Capable of taking lists from plans and with some ability 
as a salesman, required by a large southern planing mill, 
door, sash and blind factory. Young unmarried man pre- 
ferred. Address, with full particulars, 
“B. 6,” care of AMERICAN ILUMBRRMAN. 








WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
Vor saw mill machinery. Give experience, references ete. 
THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

WANTED—YARD MANAGER 

In North Dakota terminal town. Yard sells lumber, wood 
and coal. Must be experienced in retail trade, an esti- 
mator, a worker and able to give fidelity bond. Salary $65. 
Right man can earn more. American who speaks Norwe- 
gian and German preferred. 

CRANE & JOHNSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 

WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK 

Capable to take charge of shipping department of.a large 
Chicago yard, doing extensive city trade and country ship- 
ping business. Chicago experience required. State age, 
salary, references. Address 


Wine,” 


5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
Experience in lumber business required. Good permanent 
position by large Chicago firm, State age, salary, references. 
Address “W. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

Must have knowledge of all kinds of lumber. One with 
established trade in western Pennsylvania preferred. State 
age, salary and reference. Address 

“SALESMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 
WANTED—IMMEDIATELY. 
Experienced, accurate bill clerk and ticket man for lumber 
office in south part of city. Address 
“B. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER. 
Experienced in lumber business. Address 
“B. 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


" WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 

n pine. Send references, state wages and say if could start 

May 12, 1901. GILMOUR & COMPANY, LTD... ™ 
Trenton, Ont., Can. 














WANTED. 

Man who has had experience in manufacturing ladders 
and can manage and keep up a small planing mill doing gen- 
eral work. Give references, salary, age, and full particulars. 

Address “A 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. . 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN. 
Would like position as foreman of factory. Have had long 
experience in sash, doors, bank and store fixtures, church 
furniture. Am first class draftsman. Gilt edge references. 
Address “B, 15,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As superintendent or foreman. Have had years of expe- 
rience in charge of interior finish and fine fixtures; Al bench 
hand and stair builder, expert at billing and laying out. 
Good draftsman, 
Address 








“A. W.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Who is also millwright, wants position with first class com- 
pany who are able to employ year round. 
Address “K. E. D.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION ; 
By a young man with some good wholesale concern in the 
south to handle planing mill and yard; 12 years’ experience, 
well acquainted with Ohio and Indiana retail trade; strictly 
No. 1 man with good habits. Will furnish references. 
Address “B. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERVISING FORESTER 
Twenty years’ practical experience, prepared to make ex- 
aminations and to draft plans for the management of tim- 
ber properties on a commercial forestry basis. An operating 
present profit with preservation and maintenance of the 
capital investment. Correspondence with lumbermen and 
other timber owners invited. I’, VON HOFFMANN, 

Foresting Engineer. 

St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 
WANTED-—POSITION F 
First class lumber and mercantile bookkeeper, 9 years 

experience. Best of references as to ability and honesty. 
Address “B, 17,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 


WANTED-POSITION. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in lumber trade from the 
«ree to the consumer. Address 
“G. F. A.,” 1303 6th St., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER. 
Yellow pine. Well acquainted with mill trade. References. 
Age 27. xperienced. ddress 
“A, 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 

Band or circular, 12 years’ experience. Hammered and 
dressed 60-inch circular. Handled steam feeds etc. General 
mechanic and mill man. Best of references. Address 

JAS. A. FORREST, 306 S. 10th St., Goshen, Ind. — 





























WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 
Millwright and setter for Louisiana double band mill. Good 
wages, healthy location, permanent position, Reliable and 
sober men only need apply. 
Address “K. O.," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For veneered door department. Experienced man with thor- 
ough knowledge of details, accustomed to handling men; a 
hustler. Give references and salary required, 
Address “D A. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 











ent. Address “R. 18,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION. 
Al references, satisfaction guaranteed in either soft or 
hard wood. Give full paiyalere. North preferred. Address 
“JAMES,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 





BAND SAW FILER t 
15 years’ experience, ready to go any place immediately. Bes 
recommendations. é 
“D. A. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN, _ 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
. JNO. ‘ONENFORD, Secretary, se 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door ns 
men, Indianapolis, In 


Address 
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